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TDC: YEAR ONE 

A Report from the Coordinators 



his inaugural issue of Democratic Cul- 
ture imirks the first anniversary of the 
formation of Teachers for a Demo- 
cratic Culture. It was during the summer of 
1991 thai teachers around the country began to 
discuss the need for an organization that would 
counter the publicity campaign against "politi- 
cal correctness." That September a group of us 
drafted the TDC statement of principles, and 
iulicles about the organization appeared in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education and on the front 
page of the New York Times. 

Over eleven hundred teachers have now 
joined the organization, representing virtually 
every discipline in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as law, mathematics, medicine, 
and the health sciences. Our members come 
from two and four-year colleges as well as state 
universities and private research institutions 
and contain a remarkable diversity of view- 
points. We are encouraged by the rapid growth 
in our numbers and believe thai TDC can con- 
tinue to play an influential role in today's cul- 
tural debates. 

In our first ye;u\ TDC has sponsored con- 
ferences, engaged in lobbying activity, and 
gained the beginnings of a voice in the national 
media. We supported a well-attended confer- 
ence in Miirch on dcconstruction ;ind the public 
media at Loyola University. In April we con- 
ductedajoint conference, entitled "Reconstruct- 
ing Higher Ed :ation," at Hunter College in 
New York with the Union of Democratic Intel- 
lectuals. 

Regional chapters of TDC have been orga- 
nized in New England, the Washington, D. C. 
;irea, and in the Midwest, and a TDC disciplin- 
ary caucus hits been formed by members in the 
Held of Classics. We continue to work with 
members (and invite volunteers) to form chap- 
ters and caucuses in other regions and fields. 
This organizational activity has produced a 
provisional national Steering Committee, whose 
members have agreed to serve until a perma- 
^ nent committee can be elected. 
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Our major lobbying effort has been di- 
rected at the increasingly coercive imposition of 
a conservative agenda on the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. In April, we organized 
a protest against the packing of the NEH advi- 
sory council with outspoken opponents of new 
directions in the humanities (including many 
members of the National Association of Schol- 
ars). We issued press releases, called the atten- 
tion of many in the media to our concerns, and 
organized a letter-writing campaign to the Sen- 
ate Labor and Human Resources Committee. 
TDC members met with Senate staff represen- 
tatives in Washington and Chicago. Our efforts 
have been reported by the Chronicle of Higher 
Education and in a recent article on NEH Chair- 
man Lynne Cheney in Lingua Franca (David 
Segal, "Cheney's Command" [September-Oc- 
tober, 1992]). 

As many of you know, the nominees to the 
council were ultimately approved in spite of our 
protest, evidently in a trade-off involving other 
important issues before the committee (as re- 
ported in the Chronicle: "Deal on Abortion Bill 
Said to Pave the Way for 8 Nominees to Hu- 
manities Council," July 8, 1992). Nevertheless, 
our intervention was effective in delaying con- 
sideration of the nominees before the Senate 
Committee, and gmned recognition for TDC in 
Congress. Along the way, many of us have 
made important contacts and gained experience 
that promises to be valuable tn the future. The 
NEH itself will be up for full reauthorization in 
the spring of 1993, and TDC plans 10 become 
involved in the hearings. Though we nay have 
lost the battle, we still hope to win the war. 

Finally , we believe the publication oWemo- 
cratic Culture (now projected for three times a 
year) will significantly advance our organiza- 
tion, give our members a forum for expressing 
their views, and thereby sharpen the 
organization's program. In short, we think 
TDC's accomplishments in year one give strong 
evidence that our oiganization can play a major 
role in the national cultural debate. 
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SHIFT IN THE WIND? 

There are signs that the 
ideological smear campaign 
against new academic movements 
that has had its way in the public 
media for so long may at last be 
getting exposed for what it is. We 
may be guilty of wishful thinking, 
but several recent publications 
lead us to hope that the truth may 
be catching up to the intrepid foes 
of Political Correctness. 

In a review appearing in the 
New York Times Book Review of 
the latest conservative book 
trashing the academy, Martin 
Anderson's Impostors in the 
Temple (whose title page bears 
the modest proclamation that 
"American Intellectuals Are 
Destroying Our Universities and 
Cheating Our Students of Their 
Fuiure"), Pnnceton University 
sociologist Paul Starr notes the 
resemblance of Anderson's attack 
on academics to more customary 
expressions of right-wing dema- 
goguery, "Indeed," Starr com- 
ments. Anderson seems to want, to 
do for the universities what 
demagogues like Representative 
Newt Gingrich have done for 
Congress: "bring the institution 
into such disrepute that conserva- 
tives, long stuck in minority 
status, will have a chance at 
gaining power." 

Stan* also observes that "Mr. 
Anderson does not give evidence 
of any direct familiarity with the 
world of scholarship. But, brave 
man that he is, he is not prevented 
by a lack of acquaintance with 
other academic disciplines from 
condemning them in the most 
sweeping terms its given equally 
to arid irrelevance and intellectual 
dishonesty." Further encourage- 
ment is provided in the Introduc- 
tion to a new book by Frederick 
Crews, The Critics Bear It Away: 
American Fiction and the 
Academy, published by Random 
House. Since recanting some of 
his radical commitments of the 
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~7p he lawsuit filed last April against MIT by 
L professor of literature Cynthia Griffin 
Wolff provides an instructive example of the 
way the now-familiar stories of decline and 
terrorism in the university are manufactured and 
circulated. Wolff charges MIT with acquiesc- 
ing in "a persistent and continuing pattern of 
professional, political and sexual harassment." 
Her suffering began, she claims in the legal 
complaint, with her conscientious opposition to 
the tenuring of two female colleagues and cul- 
minated in "a campaign of verbal abuse and 
isolation/* In the document submitted to Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court, Wolff contends that 
she was denied an opportunity to teach in MIT's 
Women's Studies Program in retaliation for her 
role in tenure decisions and was vilified by 
colleagues because "the content of her scholar- 
ship" did not "comport with their stated political 
and ideological orientation." 

In its June issue, the conservative magazine 
Heterodoxy recounts the story of Wpiffs suit in 
an article entitled "Sex, Lies and Red Tape at 
MIT." The Heterodoxy article presents a lurid 
taleof Wolff battling single-handedly against "a 
radical clique, some of them women and some 
of them gay, who have seized control of the 
Literature section at MIT." It recounts Wolff's 
victimization by the joint forces of radical femi- 
nism and gay activism, led by eighteenth-cen- 
tury scholar Ruth Perry, currently director of 
Women'sStudies, andclassicist David Hal perin, 
director of Gay and Lesbian Studies. Hetero- 
doxy trumpets Wolffs "steadfast" refusal — jus 
if someone # was forcing her — to "assert that 
Emily Dickinson was a lesbian" and miikes 
flagrant use of guilt by association in its effort to 
smear Halperin by invoking legal difficulties 
experienced by his brother. 

But what Heterodoxy says is less important 
that what it leaves out. Nowhere does the article 
mention the fact that Halperin has flatly denied 
the charge of "unprofessional conduct" and that 
no charge of sexual harassment has been brought 
against him. Likewise, the editors of Hetero- 
doxy do not feel obliged to acknowledge the 
statement issued by Perry's lawyer and publicly 
reiteratedby the entire seniorfacultyof Women's 
Studies that, contrary to Wolffs claims, "Pro- 
fessor Wolff never proposed a course" to the 
Women's Studies Program and u was never told 
she couldn't propose one." At least the main- 
stream press contacted those accused of mis- 
conduct in Wolffs complaint and printed their 
rebuttals, whereas the article Heterodoxy circu- 
lated to its wide readership gives no bint there 
are any denials. 



Nor would one tfhow from the story that 
Wolff has been a powerful figure at MIT who 
has largely had her way there, In 1980 she was 
welcomed ;is a tenured full professor by the 
literature section; in 1985, MIT awarded her 
one of the first endowed chairs in the humani- 
ties. She has chaired the literature section's 
curriculum committee and has served on the 
institute-wide Committee on Educational Policy. 
Wolffs interventions in promotion and tenure 
cases have succeeded, not failed. Her efforts to 
call the MIT administration's attention to the 
sins of the literature section have resulted in 
committees of inquiry. Along with other fac- 
ulty, she has been invited to propose courses in 
Women's Studies, Wolff's characterization of 
herself jus a victim is only slightly less bizarre 
than her characterization of the Literature Sec- 
tion — a division which has yet successfully to 
.enure a woman from its ranks or to appoint 
more than one non-White to its faculty — as a 
hotbed of radicalism. 

None of this gets into Heterodoxy, of course, 
which instead offers the familiar story: Wolff, 
battling single-handedly against the 
"politicization" of her department, is presented 
as a martyr, futilely seeking justice in the cor- 
rupt halls of the academy. More striking— and 
more important— is the fact that the 23-page 
complaint Wolff submitted to Massachusetts 
Superior Court constructs her case in terms so 
readily assimilable to the familiar conventions. 
Apparently as interested in publicity as in legiil 
remedy, Wolff presents herself as another lone 
defender of academic "standards" victimized 
by the left-wing thought police. Replete with 
ctoirges of sexual misconduct, ideological w;ir- 
fare, and institutional malfeasance, her legid 
complaint tells an irresistible tale of the "tradi- 
tional" versus the "new," the scholarly versus 
the merely fashionable— and, by implication, 
the American versus the unAmerican — in a 
straightforward narrative neatly designed for 
the retelling. 

But Wolffs complaint was not only writ- 
ten with ;in eye to the press; it appejirs to have 
been supplied to the press within hours of its 
submission to the courts. The Chronicle of 
Higher Education not only knew about Wolff's 
suit but had access to the complaint by April 8, 
within twenty-four hours of its filing. In fact, 
Ruth Perry Jind others named in the complaint 
first learned of its existence when they were 
contacted by the Chronicle. The strategy is 
clear: get your accusations published widely 
enough and their truth hardly matters. 

cont'd on pjf. 3, coL I 
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After all, the skilled character assassin 
counts on the denials of the accused falling 
away in the course of circulation, as they usu- 
ally do. Moreover, since evidentiary matters 
are the province of the courts, the contents of a 
leg;il complaint, however distorted or dishon- 
est, can be cited, quoted, referred to in the 
media without fear of charges of libel. What- 
ever the fate of Wolffs suit in the courts, its 
politick value as propaganda is assured by its 
circulation. 

The iL'image to those whom Wolff attacks 
in her complaint is, likewise, accomplished in 
the press not in the courts. Since none of the 
faculty members whose behavior Wolff criti- 
cizes in her complaint are defendants in the 
lawsuit (the only defendant in the case is MIT), 
their opportunities to respond are narrowly lim- 
. ited. Regardless of the outcome of Wolff 'siegal 
face-off with the MIT administration, theaccu- 
sations of wrongdoing against Perry, Hiilperin 
and others, against the MIT Women's Studies 
"Program and the program in Gay and Lesbian 
Studies, are now p<'irt of the public record. 
Tailored to satisfy prurient interest in academic 
scandal, circulated, it appears, by Wolff and her 
lawyers, and exempt from legal repercussions, 
Wolffs suit seems to have been designed for 
the purpose of discrediting new modes of sehol- 
Jirship and those who represent them. 

The strategy hits been highly effective. On 
April 15, a week after Wolffs complaint was 
filed in court, the Chrtinicle recounted her alle- 
gations and the responses of those criticized in 
the complaint. On April 22, The Boston Globe 
CJirried the story in its metropolitan section: a 
week later. The Las An qeles Times used the case 
as the centerpiece of an article headed "Bitter 
Arguments Mar a Raging Debate among Aca- 
demic Feminists." The^story of the suit ap- 
peiired in the New York Times the first week in 
May. Other journals, from the New Republic 
and the New Criterion to Boston's Gay Com- 
munity News to the whole range of student 
newspapers at MIT, tore likewise offered their 
recyclings of the story. 

Unfortunately, several reporters credu- 
lously accepted the word of right- wing journal- 
ists and academics as if their accounts were 
disinterested. The Heterodoxy story was writ- 
ten by Avik Roy, an undergraduate al MIT, who 
drew on ''research developed by Counterpoint 
magazine," the "MIT-Wellesley Journal of 
Rational Discourse and Campus Life." This 
would be a little like the Daily Worker announc- 
ing that it hits based a story on research devel- 
oped by Pravda. In fact, Counterpoint— whose 
August masthead names PeterCollier and David 
© rowttz, the editors of Heterodoxy, as mem 
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bers of its Advisory Board — ran a longer ver- 
sion of Roy's article in its June issue. But Roy 
had already made an appearance in the press. 
Identifying him only as "a student writer for an 
independent campus newspaper," the April 22 
Boston Globe quotes Roy's view that "a certain 
group was trying to force its views on the rest of 
the faculty/* Nowhere does it mention 
Counterpoint's conservative editorial policy or 
its partial funding by the Madison Center for 
Educational Affairs, which has also funded the 
Dartmouth Review. 

This slanted view is elaborated by Christina 
Hoff Sommers, professor of philosophy at Clark 
University, in the New York Times coverage of 
the suit. Described as "a friend of Professor 
Wolff," Sommers voices the opinion that Wolffs 
persecution is "a case of political correctness 
gone mad." Anyone who dares to oppose the 
"radical feminists, gay theorists or Marxists" 
who control the MIT Literature Section, she 
goes on, "gets labeled as part of the white, 
hetero, patriarchal hegemony." Sommers' 
friendship with Wolff is acknowledged in the 
Times, but not her vested interest in the attack on 
political correctness evidenced by her presence 
alongside the editors of H eterodoxy on the mast- 
head of the August Counterpoint; or by her 
membership in the National Association of 
Scholars, whose views on multiculturalism, af- 
firmative action, and political correctness have 
been amply expounded in advertisements in the 
Times. 

Things, as we say, circulate. And what is 
circulating is the story Wolff has-so carefully 
cra/ted to conform to the larger narrative, al- 
ready in circulation, of decline and intimidation 
in the academy. Of course, one could argue that 
Wolff s strategic use of the press is simply in the 
nature of the game, but that fact makes it no less 
dangerous. The vulnerability of the "parties" 
most damaged by Wolffs accusations and the 
publicity she has garnered for them — people 
who are not, technically, parties to the case at ail 
and therefore have few means of recourse — 
should stand as a warning to the press of their 
power and of their obligation to investigate such 
accusations with extraordinary care. 

By exacting an admission of guilt from 
MIT, Wolff undoubtedly hopes not only to gain 
legal confirmation for her smear campaign but 
to compel MIT — and by extension, other insti- 
tutions of higher learning — to enforce the new 
right-wing cultural agenda. But the outcome of 
the lawsuit is almost beside the point. The real 
goal oTthe suit, the vilification of individuals 
andmovements,has already been accomplished. 

Amy Schragcr Lang is associate professor of American 
Studies at Emory University. She was a member of the 
literature faculty at MIT from 1978 to 1988. 
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1960s, Crews has been a harsh 
critic of the trend toward theory 
and ideological criticism in 
academic literary studies, and his 
new book mounts a critique of 
American literature studies that 
many will strongly disagree with. 
Crews goes out of his way, 
however, to dissociate himself 
from "such cultural nostalgics as 
William Bennett, Allan Bloom, 
Lynne Cheney, and Roger 
Kimball — people who conceive 
of the ideal university as a 
pantheon for the preservation of 
great works and great ideas " 

Crews goes on to "reject the 
rightists' apocalyptic account of 
the current state of criticism, 
whose complexities altogether 
escape them." He points out that 
"the most vigorous and telling 
critiques of ostensibly left 
doctrines" in the university 
"usually come from segments of 
the left itself," and that "the left, 
unlike the right, has made some 
indisputably fertile contributions 
to the recent evolution of literary 
study." We have the left to thank, 
he concludes, "for launching a 
fundamental debate about the 
canon and for bringing minority 
concerns into the foreground — 
developments that are especially 
striking and revivifying in my 
own field of American literature." 

Finally, things may be 
turning around at the New 
Republic. Those who have 
followed the magitzine over the 
past few years will know that it 
hits been among the most relent- 
less in attacking multiculturalism 
and other new movements, 
invariably equating them with 
strident defenses of racial or 
gender purity. The magazine's 
special issue on "Race on 
Campus" (February 18, 1991) 
was all too typical, with its lead 
editorial informing readers that 
multiculturalism is "an orthodoxy 
that prefers those texts that are 

cont'd on pg 4, col. I 
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racially pure/' whose "objective 
is a unanimity of thought on 
campus.,.." So it was refreshing 
to see a fine essay by classical 
philosophy professor Martha 
Nussbaum in defense of gay and 
lesbian studies featured as the 
cover piece in the July 13-20 
issue of the journal. In addition 
to providing a useful clarification 
of the kinds of work done in gay 
and lesbian schohirship, 
Nussbaum argues that "the 
conservative attack on gay studies 
is not a defense of classical 
learning, or of the Western 
philosophical tradition. It is an 
attack on that learning and that 
tradition. At root, these critics are 
saying little about intellectual life 
and everything about politick 
life: these studies, they are 
saying, are motivated by the 
desire of certain people to be 
included in the academy and to 
have their way of life recognized 
as an object of study, and that is 
precisely what we object to: these 
people should not be included and 
their way of life should not be 
recognized. But why not? What 
is the argument? Why ;tre these 
people. and knowledge about 
them, being pushed away? The 
Aristophitfiic answer comes back: 
because there is something 
stninge about them and they m;ike 
us very uncomfortable. Never 
mind that both history and 
philosophy »re, in their very 
nature, forms of inquiry into the 
strange and unsettling. " 
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Debating P.C Ed, Paul Berman: NewYork: Dell Publishing, 1992, 338 pages, $8.00 paper. 

Beyond P.C. Toward a Politics of Understanding Ed. Patricia Aufderhide, St. Paul: Gray wolf 
Press, 1992, 236 pages. $10.00 paper. 



Debating P.C. and Beyond P C. Toward a 
Politics of Understanding gather together the 
disparate threads of the debates over "Political 
Correctness," multiculturalistn, canon expan- 
sion, and speech codes on college campuses. By 
virtue of their wide-ranging selections, both 
editions disprove simplistic, bipolar accounts of 
the P.C. debate. Aufderheide's selection and 
arrangement of texts provides a refreshing de- 
parture from the "us-versus-them" stereotypes 
associated with media coverage of the debate. 
Berman a s effort to give a thorough account of 
the debate by juxtaposing opposing viewpoints, 
while informative, runs the risk of reinforcing 
some of these stereotypes. 

Beyond P.C. Toward a Politics of Under- 
standing contains a careful selection of essays 
representing a spectrum of positions within the 
P,C. debate. The edition offers a brief and well- 
informed introduction, and divides its material 
into five concise sections. Although 
Aufderhetde's arrangement would at first sug 



(194), Williams decries silence in the face of 
offensive verbal challenges from students, and 
urges academics to remain vocal lest valuable 
and hard-won ground be lost. Finally, in the 
section entitled "Mosaic * Aufderheide fash- 
ions the volume's powerful ending with snip- 
pets from George Bush, Cornel West, Elizabeth 
Fox-Genov*se.and Molefi Kete Asante, among 
others. These excerpts play off one another, and 
together they form a poignant ending which 
reinforces the edition's overall message: the 
P.C. debate is as nuanced as it is complex. 

Berman's Debating P.C. represents the P.C. 
controversy by compiling pieces written tor 
scholarly journals, reviews and articles printed 
in the New York Times and the Village Voice. 
Robert MacNeil's nationally televised inter- 
view with Dinesh D'Souza, and Catharine 
Stimpson's 1990 MLA presidential address. 
The resultant mix is organized into six chapters, 
including "Debating Political Correctness;* 
"Politics and the Canon," and "Free Speech and 



gest a binary set-uf>-she entitles the first two Speech Codes " Some scholars will take issue 
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chapters "Attack on P.C." and "The Counterat- 
tack" — the three following chapters entitled '" In 
My Experience*." "Beyond P.C," and "Mosaic" 
move the reader beyond this two-sided construc- 
tion. The first two sections familiarize the reader 
with the terms of the debate, and give a sense of 
what is at stake for its various participants. 
Particularly helpful pieces include a statement 
issued by the N AS entitled "The Wrong Way to 
Reduce Campus Tensions," the "Statement of 
Principles" issred by Teachers For A Demo- 
cratic Culture, and Ruth Perry's informative 
article "A Short History of the Term Politically 
Correct " What enriches the volume by far, 
however, is the sequence of sections that fol- 
lows. The section "Mn My Experience'" pro- 
vides a forum for both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate student voices. In "What Revolution a* 
Stanford?," senior English major Raoul V. 
MowattdispelsmisconceptionsaboutStanford's 
recently initiated "CIV" requirement. In "What 
Campus Radicals?," graduate Rosa Ehrenreich 
critically reflects on her four years at Harvard, 
and explores the actual (as opposed to alleged) 
effects "political correctness" had on that cam- 
pus. The section "Beyond P.C," reevaluates the 
P. C, debate by examining it from differing 
practical and philosophical perspectives, Patricia 
Williams argues in "Defending the Gains" that 
all things considered, "our hardest job in these 
times is not to forget why we..,are where we are" 



with the accuracy of Berman's twenty-six page 
introduction to the collection, which attempts to 
summarize, cavalierly, th^ theor etical and philo- 
sophical movements since the late sixties. 
Berman is particu larly crit ical of recent attempts 
to combine pedagogy and scholarship with a 
multicultural agenda. . 

The articles in Debating P.C. are arranged in 
a point-counterpoint format. For example. 
Berman follows Stimpson's presidential address 
with Roger Kimball's polemical appraisal of the 
event. In a similar fashion. Diane Ravitch's 
"Multiculturalism: E Pluribus Plures" is fol- 
lowed by Molefi Kete Asante's rebuttal of the 
same. Although this orchestration of arguing 
voices is a gesture toward representing all ac- 
counts equally, Berman's oppositional pastiche 
ends up reinforcing the polarity emphasized by 
media hype. One chapter even bears the title 
"TexasShoot Out," which, though mildly clever, 
brandishes a ready-aim-fire rhetoric that de- 
tracts from the complexity the volume's articles 
so aptly speak to on their own. For their sophis- 
ticated treatment of the issues at stake, articles 
deserving close attention include those by Rich- 
ard Perry and Patricia Williams, Henry Louis 
Gates, J r„ Ted Gordon and Wahneema Lu biano, 
Molefi Kete Asante, Paula Rot henberg, Michael 
Borate, Cornel West, Edward Said, Catharine 
Stimpson, and Stanley Fish. —Liana Odrcic 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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The NAS-NEH Connection Again 

Daniel P. Tompkins 



*r EH Chairman Lynne Cheney's latest ap- 
* * pointment comes from her favorite talent 
pool, the National Association of Scholars, 
Continuing a trend that TDC has reprentedly 
noted.Cheney has named NAS memberJ.Rufus 
Fears as Director of the NEH Division of Re- 
search Programs, a major management posi- 
tion. > 

Professor Fears, a classicist, previously 
taught at the University of Indiana and Boston 
University, then served as Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Okla- 
homa. As NAS Senior Fellow, he appeared 
along with B.U. President John Silber in No- 
vember I9SS at that organization's first general 
conference, entitled "Reclaiming the Academy: 



Responses to the Radicalization of the Univer- 
sity. 11 He also sits on the board of the conserva- 
tive Liberty Fund. 

Massachussetts Congressm;tn Chester G. 
Atkins has said. 'The agenda of the NEH is 
colored by the philosophical pressures that are 
exerted on it by the Buchanan right." Rufus 
Tears* background with the Liberty Fund and 
NAS fits this mold neatly. However, he has 
been praised as a teacher and administrator, and 
has worked effectively with scholars whose 
political and academic perspectives are less 
conservative than his own. Will he be able to do 
so on Cheney's tight ship? At this moment, 
that* s anyone's guess. 



Daniel P. Tompkins is a professor of Classics at 
Temple University ami a TDC organizer. 



WATCH ON THE RIGHT 



The Best Ideas that Money Can Buy 



n f ulurc issues of Democratic Culture, this 
/ column will continue to document the in- 
creasingly successful attempt ofconserv at ive foun- 
dations to buy the influence on higher education 
that their ideas have been unable to win on their 
merits. This phenomenon was first widely re- 
ported by Jon Wiener in a I WO article for The 
Nation called "Dollars for Nencon Scholars: The 
Olin Money Tree" (reprinted in Wiener's Profes*. 
sors. Politics, and Pop \ Wiener's re- 

search demonstrated that "Olin and several small 
conservative foundations provide a vital link be- 
tween universities and the political world of Re- 
publicans in government, right-wing think tanks 
and conservative publications." 

Wiener's findings have been reinforced and 
extended by Donald La/ere (in "Political Correct- 
ness Left and Right" [College English (March. 

and Ellen Messer-Davidow, who pre- 
sented a paper on the successful network of right- 
wing organizations at the I W7 MLA convention 
(a full version appeared as a chapter in the IMS 
volume Literature. Language, and Politics, ed- 
ited hy Betty Jean Craige). 

According to Wiener. La/ere. and Messer- 
Davidow. this organizational network comprises 
a new ideas industry and ideology apparatus spe- 
cifically designed to circumvent and subvert the 
traditional institutions of highereducation. Nowa- 
days you are more likely to hear a "scholar" from 
the Heritage Foundation quoted in the news than 
the views of an expert from an accredited college 
or university. Building on the organizational 
funding and media techniques developed hy the 
Christian Right* this network publishes its own 
books and articles, funds its own experts, con- 
ducts media blitzes, and lobbies legislators. 



"Through this apparatus." wrote Messer-Davidow 
iti the February issue of the Women's Review of 
Rooks, "the Right has. in the last two years alone, 
instigated ;l»e P.C. controversy, defended conser- 
vative nominations to the NEH council, promoted 
core curricula and common culture, opposed af- 
firmative action, decried sexual harrasstr.ent 
charges, attacked multiculturalism — anddemon- 
i/.ed academic feminism." 

lnl99L TDC issued a fact sheet based on 
< )lin"s own annual report, confirming the findings 
of Messer-Davidow and Wiener and discovering 
additional beneficiaries of (Min's largesse. On the 
payroll, one finds, among others. DineshD'Souza, 
Allan Bloom. Robert Bork. Irving Kristol. Wil- 
liam Bennett. David Horowitz. Herbert London. 
The National Association of Scholars, the Madi- 
son Center. Commentary. American Spectator. 
New Criterion, (he Dartmouth Review, and Wil- 
liam F. Buckley's "Firing Line." If one examines 
the vitae of the recently appointed members of the 
advisory council of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, one finds that almost alt are either 
members of the National Association of Scholars 
and/or have received monies from Olin or its 
associates, such as the Heritage Foundation, the 
American Enterprise Institute, or the Bradley Foun- 
dation. As Wiener points out. one of the largest 
and most alarming Olin interventions is the **Law 
and Economics" program, which offers millions 
of dollars to over a dozen elite universities to fund 
professors and courses espousing Milton 
Friedman's thesis that free-market capitalism is 
the bottom line of justice. At UCLA, which 
terminated the program after a year, the school's 
curriculum committee wrote that Olin was "tak- 
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A NECESSARY DEBATE 

A debate that we think has 
been too long postponed seems 
to be shaping up f in the pages of 
the Socialist Review over the 
term "political correctness." In 
an essay entitled "Political 
Correctness and Identity Politics" 
in the journalY. December I Wl 
issue (it has also been reprinted 
in the collection Beyond PC: 
Toward a Politics of Understand- 
ing. published by Graywoif 
Press). Barbitra Epstein writes 
that though she hesitates "to 
adopt a term that carries the 
right-wing agenda of the neo- 
conservatives " the term does get 
at "what seems to me to be a 
troubling atmosphere on the Left. , 
having to do with the intersection 
of identity politics and moral - 
ism." While dissociating herself 
from right-wing versions of the 
argument. Epstein says she has 
witnessed "a process of ^elf- 
intimidation in the name of 
sensitivity to racism, sexism, and 
homophobia which tends to close 
down discussion and make 
communication more difficult." 

In her courses in the History 
of Consciousness program at the 
University of California at Santa 
Cruz. Epstein writes that "I 
frequently find myself in 
discussions that seem to be 
dominated by a collective fe;tr of 
" saying something wrong." In 
discussing a book that criticized 
the sectarian politics of black 
power movements in the l%(is, 
her students acknowledged "that 
they could not talk about the 
book without entertaining 
criticisms of a black movement, 
which would raise the possibility 
of racism." Epstein describes a 
similar problem teaching a book 
on the radical feminism of the 
sixties and seventies by Alice 
Echols, "which includes accounts 
of the ideological rigidities and 
personal attacks that took place 
under the slogan of 'the personal 
is political/" Though "Echols's 
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book is dedicated to the goals of 
radical feminism." some students 
in Epstein's class argued that 
even if early feminists had made 
some mistakes, to write about 
them was to give ammunition to 
the enemy." She goes on to 
describe a meeting of feminists at 
which some women argued Ikhat 
Echols must be wrong, that these 
things could not have happened, 
that if they had happened surely 
they had not been very important 
and should not be emphasized in 
an account of the history of 
feminism." 

In a letter published in the 
January-March issue of SR. Erica 
Bloom objects to Epstein's 
charges of "an atmosphere of 
self-intimidation." Bloom points 
out that such an aunosphere, after 
all. is precisely what "existed for 
people of color, women, and 
religious minorities long before 
the concern with multi- 
culuralism and poststructuralism 
became manifest." 

BkxTnVs argument properly 
reminds us that a brand of 
"political correctness" nourished 
on campuses before the 1960s, 
though PC adopted quieter tactics 
in the era of "normalcy * after the 
purges of McCarthyism. With 
women, minorities, and intellec- 
tual radicals excluded from 
admission or employment at 
most distinguished colleges and 
universities, it was hardly 
necessary to overtly police the 
thought of students or faculty. 
The common culture that 
triumphed in the semimirs was 
less the expression of reasoned 
principles than of an unexamined 
political consensus. 

But surely Bloom would not 
suggest that it's all right for the 
traditional targets of intimidation 
to do their own counter-intimi- 
dating now that they have the 
opportunity. Such a position 
would not only be questionable 
on ethical grounds— two wrongs 
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ing advantage of the student's financial need to 
indoctrinate them with a particular ideology." 

It is not just the financial need of the students, 
however, that explains the program's popularity. 
Like a McDonald's franchise, the Olin package 
comes with a complete menu of choices and 
inducements, including research professorships, 
lecture funds, curricula, syllabi, and bibliography. 
It also offers visiting lectures by Olin professors 
from around the country and their Hke-minded 
friends in the judiciary and government; thus an 
Olin Center will bring you a Robert Bork, an 
Antonin Scalia, or an Allan Bloom for the 
asking.How can a budget-strapped Dean in an era 
of recession and state funding cuts turn down such 
a bonanza? It has proved an offer too good to 
refuse for the University of California at Berke- 
ley, the University of Chicago, Clark University. 
Duke University. George Mason. Harvard. MIT, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Yale. 

Whenever such dubious use of funds is criti- 
cized, however, we hear the same familiar re- 
sponse: the liberal-left academy has always en- 
joyed its pet sources of financial support. So why 
shouldn't the conservative academy too? 

This argument is trotted out once again in a 
recent issue of the New Criterion (June, 1992). in 
an article pretending to report on the April joint 
conference held in New York by TDC and the 
Union-of Democratic Intellectuals, In the article. 
Heather MacDonald argues that "the proponents 
of the traditional humanities curriculum" have yet 
to match "the millions of dollars of support" ihat 
have gone itmrcurricular transformation projects" 
from such agencies as "the Mellon. Ford, and 
Rockefeller foundations, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the MLA, and the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
and individual colleges." 

MacDonald neglects, of course, to mention 
recent news reports on the NEH. in which former 
staffers tell of how grant-proposals and scholars 
thought to be too "political" are increasingly black- 
listed at the Endowment. She also shows her 
ignorance about the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, which is not a grant-giving agency at all. But 
what is most misleading is MacDonald's implied 
argument that the funding of left-leaning projects 
by Mellon. Ford. Rockefeller, and FIPSE is sim- 
ply a liberal counterpart to the funding of conser- 
vative projects by Olin and others. 

This argument blurs a crucial distinction. 
Unlike Olin. Scafe. and the other foundations on 
the right, the Mellon. Ford. Rockefeller, and FIPSE 
foundations make no commitment in advance to 
any particular social philosophy. And though 
some of these foundations have indeed at times 
^exhibited a strong populist tilt (as did NEH in the 
rixties). they support a great variety of projects 
across the political spectrum. A foundation such 
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as Olin, by contrast, explicitly declares an agenda 
in advance, namely, to support programs that are 
"intended to strengthen the economic, political, 
and cultural institutions upon which„.private en- 
terprise is based" Clearly the message of such 
foundations is, if you don't endorse our ideology, 
don't bother to apply. 

Furthermore, traditionally academic fund- 
raising begins at the local level, with adecision by 
a scholar or faculty group that a particular intel- 
lectual problem or curricular issue needs to be 
addressed. A proposal is drafted that attempts to 
meet disciplinary and institutional standards. The 
proposal is then submitted to one or more granting 
agencies, which pass it on for review to panels of 
experts in the field. Proposals are funded on the 
basis of well-established professional criteria. 

Compare this to the programs funded by the 
Olin program in Law and Economics, The pro- 
grams* conception and goals have already been 
generated and predefined at the national level, 
where paid staffers at private think-tanks develop 
detailed outlines adhering to a prescribed politi- 
cal philosophy. The program is then offered, 
along with large sums of cash, to various institu- 
tions. The programs may have little or no support 
among the faculty, who played no role in their 
development. But this minor obstacle can be 
overcome, since along with the inducement of 
research monies, come paid Olin Professorships 
to allow the importation of new faculty who will 
support the party line. 

The current recessionary climate, in which 
state universities are defunded and non-partisan 
corporate funding is decreasing, has created an 
opportunity for private ideologues to purchase 
enormous influence on campus. Meanwhile, the 
NEH. NE A. and other federal cult ure agencies are 
packed with appointees from the Heritage. Ameri- 
can Enterprise, and Madison Foundations, or 
from the lists of the NAS. Add the efforts of the 
Department of Education to allow alternative 
accrediting bodies to legitimate right-wing and 
evangelical colleges, and the picture of the con- 
servative assault on academic autonomy comes 
sharply into focus. Despite the hypocritical out- 
cry over merit and standards, the right-wing's 
philosophy is clear: what America needs is the 
best ideas that money can buy. 



Gregory Jay & Gerald Graff 



Bulletin 

As we go to press, NEH Director Lynne 
Cheney is releasing a report renewing her 
blistering attack on "P.C." We invite our 
readers to send us responses to Cheney for a 
special section in a future issue of 
Democratic Culture . 



MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION 
JOIN TDC 

OR RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH THIS FORM 

The continuing success of TDC depends upon your involvement and your 
contributions. We ask that all current members of TDC return this form now to 
renew their memberships, which will be good for the calanderyear 1 993, (Even 
if you have contributed money recently, we still need you to return this form so we 
can confirm your address and affiliation information.) This will standardize our 
membership bookeeping, and avoid the time and expense of contacting individual 
members for renewals. 

Yes, I want to become a new member of TDC 

Yes, I want to renew my membership in TDC 

Enclosed is my 1993 contribution of: 

$50 $25 $5 (students) 

Name , 

Department i : 

School or Affliliation 



City S'.ate 

Zip 

Home Address (if preferred) , 

Phone Numbers: 

Business FAX 

Home 

IMPORTANT: TDC plans to produce a membership directory. Please indicate 
below the information you wish to have included: 



Name Yes t^p 

Professional Affiliation and Address Yes No 

Business Phone and FAX Yes No 

Home Address and Phone Yes No 



Please mail this membership form to Teachers for a Democratic Culture, P.O. 
Box 6405 Evanston, IL 60204. 
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don't mpke a right — but also bad 
tactics. 

As we see it, if the fight to 
open the university to a wider 
range of voices, subjects, and 
viewpoints is a fight to extend 
the democratic principle, then the 
forms of democratic debate need 
to be defended as well. The fact 
that an atmosphere of intimida- 
tion has existed in the past is no 
excuse for tolerating it when it 
favors "our side." Nor is doing 
so likely to win the sort of public 
support we have to have if we 
hope to overcome the knee-jerk 
PC bashers of the right. 

It seems to us especially 
important that changes in the 
curriculum be the result of full 
and open debate rather than 
being imposed by administrative 
fiat. A model case of reform 
through democratic procedures is 
provided by the University of 
Massachusetts-Boston, as 
recently reported by Esther 
Kingston-Mann in the Boston 
Review ("Multiculturalism 
without Political Correctness: 
The University of Massachusetts/ 
Boston Model," Boston Review, 
XVII, nos. 3-4 [May-July, 
1992]). 

Granted, calls for open 
debate are deceptive if only one 
side is allowed on the platform 
(as was not the case' at U. Mass- 
Boston). Still, we believe the 
best response is to struggle for 
the recognition of one's own 
voice, not for the silencing of 
others. 

The editors of Democratic 
Culture don't intend that our 
voices have the last word, 
however. With this editorial we 
invite TDC members to contrib- 
ute their own responses and 
position papers, a selection of 
which we will publish in the 
second issue of Democratic 
Culture. 
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TDC JOINS NATIONAL HUMANITIES ALLIANCE 



T N January of this year Teachers for a 
X Democratic Culture accepted an invita- 
tion to join the National Humanities Alli- 
ance. The NHA, a lobbying organization 
headquartered in Washington, D.C, in- 
eludes over 75 major scholarly societies, 
higher education institutions, and other op 
ganizationsconcerned with federal programs 
in the humanities. NHA's current director, 
John Hammer, worked cooperatively with 
TDC last year to protest the abuses in ad- 
ministration of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. NHA and TDC agreed 
that this experience showed the benefits to 



both organizations of working together in 
the future. 

We feel that membership in the NHA is 
a major advance for TDC, since it will give 
us the specific lobbying voice in Washing- 
ton that we have lacked up to now. 

The NHA will keep TDC informed about 
national policy, programs, and legislation 
concerning the humanities. TDC will in 
turn provide NHA with input on humani- 
ties issues and join in the discussion that 
produces NHA directions and activities. 
For example, the NHA will be involved in 
preparing for the Congressional hearings on 



the reauthorization of the NEH, and TDC 
has already provided suggestions on this 
issue. Two TDC members in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area, Professors Jim Slevin (En- 
glish, Georgetown University) and Judy 
Hallett (Classics, University of Maryland) 
have been very active in contacts with the 
NHA. TDC members interested in becom- 
ing more involved in humanities policy at 
the national level should contact either Jim 
or Judy. Letters to the NHA should be 
addressed to John Hammer, Director,NHA, 
21 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 604, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 



Are Ton Now, or Have You Ever Been, a Leftist? 

McCarthyism and the Case of Johnnetta Cole 

JohnK. Wilson 



THE attacks on "political correctness" have 
commonly asserted that McCarthyism in 
America has moved to the left, and now appears 
only in intolerant compaigns to suppress the free 
speech of conservative and liberal dissenters. 
Johnnetta Cole can tell you how untrue this is. 

Cole is the president of Spelman College, the 
h.^ad of the Clinton transition team on educa- 
tion, labor, and the arts and humanities, and — 
until the conservatives began dragging her name 
through the political mud — a candidate for Sec- 
retary of Education. 

The attacks started on Friday, December 1 1 th, 
when the New York Jewish weekly The Forward 
reported: "An educator with a record of political 
activism on behalf of hardline, old-left Commu- 
nist front organizations has emerged in a pivotal 
role on President-elect Clinton's transition op- 
eration, generating concern in both the labor 
movement and the Jewish world as to how com- 
mitted Mr. Clinton is to the centrist strategy he 
pursued as a candidate." The Forward went on to 
accuse Cole of "strident agitating against Ameri- 
can policy" and taking "a grim, left-wing view of 
American life." 

On Tuesday, December 15th, A.M. Rosen- 
thaPs column in The blew York Times attacked 



Cole's role in the Clinton transition team, 
saying that it is "impossible to trust some people 
for public office, people who have broken no 
law but who you feel in your stomach should not 
behangingaroundgovemment."OnThursday, 
December 17th, The New York Times reported 
that "after a run of bad publicity, her chances of 
being named to any job requiring Senate confir- 
mation appear near nil," and Cole herself said 
there "is no possibility I will go to Washington 
at all." 

The charges which turned Rosenthal's stom- 
ach are remarkable in their resemblance to the 
guilt by association attacks of the McCarthy 



era: 



• For years, Cole was a member of the na- 
tional committee of thepro-CubanVenceremos 
Brigade, which sponsored sugar-cutting sum- 
mer trips to Cuba and is accused by the FBI of 
having connections to Cuban intelligence. 

• In 1983, Cole was listed as a member of the 
executive board of the U.S. Peace Council 
(USPC), which Rosenthal calls "pro-Soviet, 
anti-Israel, pro-Marxist in Grenada, anti-criti- 
cism of the North Vietnamese — the usual col- 
lection of far-left loves and hates." An FBI 

continued on the next page 
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Liberal Education 
or Conservative 
Education? 

The National Association of Schol- 
ars (NAS) has announced a new ac- 
crediting agency, the American Acad- 
emy for Liberal Education. The AALE 
has the noWe goal of encouraging lib- 
eral education; unfortunately, it seems 
to confuse improving education with 
advancing the conservative agenda. 

AALE has developed 17 accrediting 
standards, including emphasis on 
teaching over research; distinguishing 
between fundamental courses and less 
important ones; supporting freedom of 
speech; having senior faculty teach in- 
troductory classes; and requiring math, 
science, and foreign language classes, 
as well as at least one-third of a student's 
course work to be devoted to classes 
like surveys of Western civilization. 

AALE leaves a lot of questions unan- 
swered. Will universities which encour- 
age multicultural education and other 
innovative subjects be knocked off the 
list? Will colleges that do n't focus solely 
on "Western civilization" surveys be 
considered illiberal? And I think we can 
all guess which courses are going to 
count as "fundamental" in the minds of 
the conservatives. 

AALE fails to ask the right questions 
about a liberal education: Do students 
learn? Are they taught how to critically 
read books? Do they examine a variety 
of different ideas and learn how to 
challenge their own presuppositions? 
These should be among the tests of a 
liberal education, not whether a college 
requires a certain numberof classes on 
Western culture. 

Instead, AALE gives us the standard 
conservative litany: Research is bad, 
teaching is good; multicuituralism is 
bad, Western civ survey courses are 
good. A case can be made for ail of 
these ideas, but it's absurd to claim that 
a college doesn't provide a libera) edu- 
cation unless it has a Western culture 
requirement and a heavy teaching load 
for professors. 

The impetus for AALE began during 
the controversy over the Middle States 
"diversity" standard, when the accred- 
iting agency delayed approval of Baruch 
College (which had 70 percent minority 
students but less than three percent 
minority faculty ) and Westminster Thee- 
logical Seminary (which prohibited 
women from its governing board of 
ordained elders). After pressure from 
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official in 1982 accused the World Peace Coun- 
cil (of which the USPC is an affiliate) of being 
"the largest and most active Soviet interna- 
tional front organization." Cole says she wrote 
for the USPC, but was never a member of the 
group. She says she "is pro-Israel but also be- 
lieves Palestinians should have equal rights." 

• Colewas the president of the U S.-Grenada 
Friendship Society before the United States 
invaded that country during the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 

• In 1975, Cole signed an advertisement in 
The New York Times which declared, ''Vietnam 
now enjoys human rights as it has never known 
in history" and criticized Joan Baez for accusing 
the Vietnam government of holding political 
prisoners. 

• In 1984, Cole spoke ata tribute for Herbert 
Aptheker, a leading American historian who 
was a Communist; Cole says she was recognizing 
his professional work as a historian, not his 
ideology. The Forward also claimed, "Ms. Cole's 
association with die Communist fronts brought 
her into at least one public appearance with 
some of Israel's most dangerous enemies," a 
reference to Cole's attendance at a 1985 funeral 
for Alexandra Pollack that was also attended by 
a member of the PLO. 

These charges against Cole are lowest form of 
insinuation. Cole has been attacked not for 
what she has done, not for what she believes, 
and not even for what right-wing groups and the 
FBI claim she believes, but for what they claim 
that organizations and individuals she has asso- 
ciated with believe. What Cole actually be- 
lieves, let alone what she has done «uring her 
long career, has never been examined. 

No one has accused Cole of being a poor 
president at Spel man, a historically black liberal 
arts women's college. No one suggests that she 
has imposed her views on anyone. But such 
considerations did not prevent Rosenthal from 
declaring that "her appointment was a mistake 
that should be explained. I hope she does not 
hang around government much longer. Propa- 
gandists for dictatorships don't suit my particu- 
lar nose." 

Most alarming of all has been the total acqui- 
escence of liberals to these McCarthyite attacks. 
No one, except for syndicated columnist Carl 
Rowsn, came to Cole's defense. No one pointed 
out the cheap shots and the meagre arguments of 
her critics. No one defended Colo's right to 
express her views without being banned from 
government service. The Clinton Administra- 
tion has been particularly evasive, distancing 



itself from any hint of leftist ideology. Although 
Clinton officials called it "an unfair smear" and 
"part of the distant past," The New York Times 
reported, "Privately, transition officials are as- 
suring questioners that Dr. Cole will have no say 
in setting Administration policy and will not be 
nominated toany top Administration position." 

Ironically, the victim of all these attacks is 
not even a radical. Cole has sterling establish- 
ment credentials. She has worked with Presi- 
dent Carter's Atlanta Project and the Atlanta 
Blackflewish Coalition. She is a member of the 
board of Coca-Cola Enterprises, a founding di- 
rector of George Bush's Points of Light Founda- 
tion, and a board member of the Citizens and 
Southern Georgia Corporation, the Atlanta 
Symphony, and the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A double standard exists in the PC debate. If 
Cole had been a conservative attacked by the 
left, the McCarthyism directed at her certainly 
would have inspired a massive outpouring of 
protest in the national media against "political 
correctness." Cole would have become another 
anecdote about d\e Orwell ian leftist thought 
police. But she is a liberal, and a black woman, 
and so the assaults go unnoticed. 

Forty years ago, when America was in the 
midst of the McCarthy Era and charges like this 
were regularly made, professors who refused to 
submit to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee's inquisitions were often fired. Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy claimed that 28 percent of 
top collaborators in the communist-front move- 
ment were college faculty and that 3,000 profes- 
sors were "guilty by collaboration." 

These are the crimes Cole is accused of com- 
mitting: speaking her mind, disagreeing with 
U.S. foreign policy, and fraternizing with people 
who have unorthodox ideas. These accusations 
have ruined our chance to have an exciting, 
intelligent leader in the Clinton cabinet. They 
have also shown us the other kind of "political 
correctness," the insinuation machine that starts 
whenever anyone with a "radical" past comes 
into the public spotlight. When qualified indi- 
viduals can have their political careers ruined by 
charges of "association" with "Communist-front" 
groups, it shows how little we have progressed 
since the McCarthy Era. The temptation to 
censor, to punish people who hold different 
views on political questions, and to condemn 
individuals because of who they associate with, 
remains as strong as ever. 

John K. Wilson, a graduate student in Social 
Thought at the University of Chicago, is writing a 
book on The Myth of Political Correctness. 
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conference report 



Post-Cheney Culture Prospects 



Judith Stacey 



ONE of the first self-indulgent fantasies this 
left, feminist academic allowed herself af- 
ter Clinton's victory was the vision of a respite 
from the culture wars. Among my morning-after 
activist daydreams was a scheme to goad Teach- 
ers for a Democratic Culture and Union of 
Democratic Intellectuals (UDI) into hosting a 
farewell banquet for Lynne Cheney, William 
Bennett, Anne I melda Radice and theiranti-PC 
brigades. We would have had to work quickly. 1 1 
took Cheney less than a month to announce 
that she would resign from theNEH to evade the 
political isolation she anticipates under 
Clintonian cultural politics. 

Just three days after the election, I attended 
the meetings of the American Studies Associa- 
tion, a professional organization that has be- 
cojic a haven for the sort of progressive and 
multicultural intellectual projects that Cheney 
and company worked so hard to suppress. A host 
of lively sessions offered reassuring evidence 
that these Reagan-Bush monocultural warriors 
had failed to stem an irreversible tide of opposi- 
tional intellectual projeccs germinated by the 
social movements of the sixties — ethnic studies, 
women's studies, gay and lesbian studies, cul- 
tural studies 

But 1 attended one session which inoculated 
me against premature complacency. Titled, 
"Change of Course for American Studies," its 
organizers sought to dislodge "the burden of 
ideology which has impeded the development of 
the field." Five white men in suits and ties 
blanketed thedais, a perverse achievement given 
the multicultural demographics of the confer- 
ence participants. It soon became clear that 
resentment on the part of white, straight male 
intellectuals was the session's foundational 
premise. Historian John Diggins complained 
that the only people really excluded in Ameri- 
can Studies these days are conservatives. But it 
was a loathsome diatribe, "Queer Revolution: 
The Last Stage of Radicalism," delivered by 
, post-New Leftist, now ncocon convert, David 
Horowitz, that fatally punctured my post-elec- 
tion myopia. This paranoid harangue excoriated 
gay studies — along with multiculturalism, femi- 
nism, and all social construction theories — for 
leading inexorably to nihilism, toralitarianism 
and ex term i na t ion . H orowi tz portrayed 1 iberatory 
intellectual projects as a "war against civiliza- 
tion and nature" and white male students as the 



true victims on U.S. campuses, "regularly and 
routinely verbally abused," and subjected to 
"widespread intimidation." Later, well-scrubbed 
and suited male disciples from his Center for the 
study of Popular Culture distributed gratis cop- 
ies of their guru's polemic along with compli- 
mentary issues of Heterodoxy j his slick new right- 
wing rag. 

This encounter was a bracing reminder that 
CI in ton' s victory is no cause for complacency on 
the part of progressive scholars and cultural 
workers. Indeed, such complacency is one of the 
greatest dangers a Clinton administration poses, 
for it would undermine recently-organized resis- 
tance to assaults on democratic educational ac- 
cess and projects at a critical moment. The very 
economiccrisis that underwrote the Bush defeat 
has been decimating public higher education. 
With access restricted through fee hikes and 
draconian staff and service cutbacks, with job 
prospects bleak even for those who jump through 
the hoops, the fate of hard-won multicultural 
curricular and institutional gains is precarious. 
Economic anxiety inflames racial, gender, and 
sexual resentments on campuses, as in the broader 
culture. As the David Horowitz panel and Jerry 
Falwell's talk of reviving his Moral Majority 
make clear, the Clinton victory will incite New 
Right cultural warriors to redouble their efforts 
to exploit these reactionary sentiments. 

It would be tragic if Clinton's victory lulled 
leftist intellectuals into the kind of false security 
that demobilized many feminist reproductive 
rights supporters after Roe v. Wade. We will have 
mainly ourselves to blame if we miss the oppor- 
tunity a Clinton administiation offers to link 
our vision of a democratic culture to z move- 
ment to restore democratic access to university 
education. Continuing the sort of self-critique 
of political correctness that Socialist Review has 
promoted is one crucial component of this ef- 
fort. Restoring and expanding student scholar- 
ship and loan programs is another. Challenging 
the corporate model of university administra- 
tive compensation levels is a third. And the list 
is long. 1 hope many will join me in TDC, UDI 
and local efforts to restore and revitalize the 
endangered species of public higher education. 
That would be cause for a banquet. 

Judith Stacey teaches sociology at the University 
of California at Riverside. 
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Lamar Alexander and the Bush De- 
partment of Education (and a threat not 
to accredit the accrediting agsncy), 
Middle States backed down and the 
diversity standard was dropped. But 
the NAS, fearful that "politically cor- 
rect" accrediting agencies might take 
over higher education, started plan- 
ning for their own accrediting agency 
(with a $100,000 Olin Foundation 
grant). The new "academy" is the result 
of their reaction. 

Jeffrey Wallin, president of the acad- 
emy, says, "We weren't founded to go 
to battle with political correctness, bu: 
to improve undergraduate educo^n." 
But John Agresto, chairman of the acad- 
emy and president of St. John's Col- 
lege in New Mexico, says, "True liberal 
education and political correctness 
could not be more polar opposites." In 
other words, the AALE's purpose is to 
go to battle with political correctness- 
defined as anything smacking of 
multiculturalism, feminism, gay stud- 
ies, or any other ^politicized" topic. 

AALE claims to have the cure for 
what ails higher education. But unless 
it gets off its ideological hobbyhorse 
and focuses on the quality of educa- 
tion, rather than how conservative the 
college catalog is, this accrediting 
agency will be nothing more than an 
official rubberstamper of 777© National 
Review College Guide: America's 50 
Top Liberal Arts Schools. Neither stu- 
dents nor colleges will get a better 
education. 

—John K. Wilson 

Sheldon Hackney: 

New Hope for 
the NEH 

Sheldon Hackney, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is the 
Clinton Administration's choice to head 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. Some hints about how he 
may lead the NEH are given by an 
article he wrote for the July-August 
1 990 Academe, titled "The NE A Under 
Attack: Resisting the Big Chill." 

Hackney criticized the attempts to 
control artistic freedom, declaring that 
"what was envisioned was the con- 
scious politicization of the NEA. That 
way lies madness and mediocrity.'' He 
stated his conviction that "open ex- 
pression is a fundamental principle for 
a university and that it must not be 
compromised." However, Hackney also 
noted: "My own career is built on know- 
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ing when and when not to compromise. 
I generally see compromise as a virtue, 
but I get very nervous when fundamen- 
tal principles are at stake, in those 
cases, one must be very careful that 
the compromise, if necessary, does not 
involve things of substance." 

Hackney also praised the NEA's peer 
review system: "The system wcrted 
just as the original act of twenty-five 
years ago had intended for it to work- 
in a nonpolitical manner, using profes- 
sional judgments and criteria having to 
do with artistic merit." 

Hackney's article expressed the fear 
that censorship against the NEA could 
be extended to higher education: "All of 
the arguments being made for putting 
blinders on the NEA could also be made 
with regard to the university as a whole, 
using as leverage the federal financial 
aid programs and research support on 
which universities have come to de- 
pend." 

Hackney concluded his essay by 
writing, Ihe best protection we have 
found for democracy is an unregulated 
market in expression. Such a funda- 
mental commitment to intellectual free- 
dom has served us well for over two 
hundred years and is our best hope for 
the nex* *wo hundred as well." 

After Lynne Cheney's politicization 
of the NEH, Hackney's words are a 
refreshing defense of free expression 
without hypocrisy. When the NEA con- 
troversy reached his own campus, 
Hackney supported the NEA-funded 
exhibit of Mapplethorpe's photos at the 
University of Pennsylvania's Institute 
of Contemporary Art. 

Hackney has also repudiated the 
false charges of widespread "political 
correctness." In a 1991 Philadelphia 
Inquirer article, he argued that "cam- 
puses aren't besieged by Politically 
Correct Storm Troopers" and added, 
"Happily, I can report that such fears 
are greatly exaggerated." Hackney con- 
cluded, "a university must not be cap- 
tured by any orthodoxy — except a de- 
votion to the freedom of inquiry." 

If Hackney runs the NEH according 
to these principles of academic free- 
dom and non-political control, it points 
to a much better future for the NEH. If 
Hackney remains true to his word, he 
will speak out for freedom of expres- 
sion and help to end the unspoken self- 
censorship which currently clouds both 
the NEA and the NEH. 

— John K. Wilson 



Dissenting from the Dissenters 

Tim Brennnn 



DOES the "PC" charge have substance? I just 
wrote an essa; for AmericanUterary History 
denying it did, at least very much, but now wish 
I had reconsidered. Barbara Epstein, quoted in 
Democratic Culture's last issue, describes PC as 
"an intersection of identity politics and moral- 
ism," whose result is "a process of self-intimida- 
tion" that "clcse[sj down debate." I agree with 
this charge. I want to give a few examples of the 
forms I have seen it take, and then situate the 
problem in a way that no one, I think, has openly 
considered. . - 

Let us take diecaseofCamille Paglia'shighly 
publicized book, Sex, PoUtics f caridAmeri(miCid^ 
ture. If one tries to point out that, in addition to 
the book's indefensible outbursts — its denial of 
the reality of date rape, its defense of snuff films, 
its proto-fascist urgings for an unleashed "na- 
ture" — there is also an incomparably rich ex- 
pressiveness, a lively (and overdue) savaging of 
academic cronyism and bluff, and a convincing 
defense of a "generalist" knowledge which is not 
listened to in the circles I know. In the opinion 
of many, to say these things is to be insufficiently 
vigilant, or to conceal a hostility toward femi- 
nism itself. Anyone who attempts to say them is 
often simply told to shut up. In tolerance like this 
not only lacks a sense of shading, it is also 
politically damaging since Paglia's appeal (her 
rather different message in the end from that of 
Cheney, Bloom & Co.) needs to be learned 
from. It needs also to be matched in kind, 
something which — she accurately points out — 
few of us trained in the ponderous rigor of both 
continental philosophy and late American 
bureaucratese are able to do. 

Here quickly are a few further examples of the 
PC I think Epstein wno referring to: 

1) During a gathering at a prominent Hu- 
manities Institute, a participant questions the 
separatisms of identity politics by quoting Trinh 
Minh-ha's insider/outsider essay to the effect 
that "you don't have to be one to know one." At 
this point, a famous academic in attendance 
loudly guffaws, gets up, and stomps out of the 
room, effectively silencing the speaker. When 
the final essays for the project arc compiled for 
an anthology representing the Institute's work 
that term, the essay of the one who spoke up is 
eliminated under the usual extenuating circum- 
stances. 

2) After receiving a harsh letter to the editor 
about an essay by one of their collective (who is 



Pakistani), the editors of a reputable journal of 
politics and popular culture at first deny the 
respondent the right to revise the letter in the 
name of (as they put it) "third world solidarity." 

3) According to reports by members of the 
recruitment committee, a successful novelist 
and Marxir*- "-Solar of postmodernism is denied 
a post at a prominent midwestern university 
bee iuse two faculty members (one a man, one a 
woman) "didn't feel included" in the way he 
discussed sexual desire in his critical exposure of 
recent white male rampage films. 

Small potatoes for the most part? Yes, but 
there are many examples like these, and they 
already have attained the cumulative force of 
suppressing some scholars' visibility, hurting their 
chances at promotion, or denying them access to 
employment. As in the case above, a pluralism 
that demands everyone always be "included" is 
repressive, even though these repressions have 
never reached the levels claimed by the right. 
Nor are these repressions comparable to the 
usual Benifsf erbotenagainst progressive teachers 
in the academy, which is not {despite most 
recent commentary) limited to the McCarthy 
years, but is a standard practice of American 
intellectual life. So, on the one hand, the threat 
to fledgling undergraduates by the chilling of 
discussion about Paglia, although real, is vastly 
overstated; but the more meaningful discrimina- 
tion — against a kind of left in the profession 
which is at present unauthorized — is simply un- 
important to the conservatives, and so never 
enters the debate as such, although its energies 
are cathected onto the imaginary injuries of the 
young Republican held captive in the new 
Stanford humanities core course. 

What's wrong is seeing this identity politics 
as the work of an ovcrdiligcnt "left" that is 
injuring others out of its own fanaticisms. By 
"identity politics" I mean insisting on the unique 
viability of the local over the "total"; requiring 
that we "situate ourselves" in the enclosed space 
of gender, race, or nationality; opposing on prin- 
ciple "speaking for" others; rejecting univocal 
readings as a "colonizing" of texts; and dismiss- 
ing nature as a category within culture by insist- 
ing, again on principle, on the "construction" of 
all subjectivity. This is not the place to critique 
each of these stands in turn, only to observe the 
practices that often accompany them. 

The PC which I gave examplcsof above, I am 
saying, is not the work of reformers who (as the 
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familiar god-that-failed narrative goes) mistake 
their own ardent sense of justice for permission 
to discriminate. It is instead the work of an avant 
garde which, as avant gardes tend to do, opposes 
the left with many of the same cliched impulses 
as Roger Kimball. When The New Criterion 
shouts that "radicals" have taken ever the En- 
glish department, we shout back "no," we say 
that's an exaggeration, we claim that despite 
some inroads, nothing much has changed. But 
when we look at the profiles of the profession's 
stars, the tides of forthcoming books, and the 
credential in the most coveted posts, what we 
always took for radicalism has in fact found a 
prominence that no one can call weak, incho- 
ate, or even (precisely speaking) embattled. It is 
already too strongfor that. But we were right the 
first time: Nothing much has changed. Derrida 
fits too well somehow with Cleanth Brooks, 
Foucault with Lionel Trilling. 

No one wants to say it, but we have basically 
two camps sharing the seat of power, and fight- 
ing over spoils. Forgetting for a moment the 
infinite variations within camps, the older hu- 
manist guard at, say, Harvard, the NEH, journals 
like Raritan or papers like The New York Review 
of Books complements in a specific and restricted 
sense the "usurpers" at Duke, the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, the Cornell Humanities 
Center, or Routledge Press. Their fights are real, 
but both groups are quite comfortable getting 
media attention while gearing up to stifle or 
ridicule the theoretical outlooks and institu- 
tional proposals -f what they scornfully call the 
"Old Left." Old Left outlooks and proposals in 
the end are much more difficult for those in 
privilege to swallow, since they calk about things 
like school funding, red-lining, English-only laws, 
and educational access rather than about disci- 
plinary contents or methodologies. They talk 



about these things while placing them in a 
history of labor, of capital's plans for us, of a fight 
by many local people for a total vision and system 
0 f life — the only one relevant to an era of 
corporate globalization. 

Contrary to the ill-informed press, which has 
publicly identified "theory" as a creature of the 
left, it is both the recent wave of conservative 
campaigners as well as most poststructuralisms 
that (albeit without any sense of common pur- 
pose) weed out, silence, chill, and mock posi- 
tions that still speak prominently of class inter- 
ests, of a correspondence between language and 
the world, of the necessity of orienting oneself in 
respect to a broadpublic (a "people"), and of the 
impossibility of progress if there are not forms of 
collective action. These are views that Richard 
Rorty, of all people, was correct to point out 
recently in Dissent are difficult to oppose if one 
wants still to conceive of change as a goal. Of 
course all people, including the politicians of 
identity, have the right to their opinions; but 
then as now the hostilities towards the Old Left 
have not been carried out solely with a pen. 
Despite enormous local differences (and the 
scenario I am giving probably does not fit some 
schools or departments), the tendency is not to 
chart new paths but to join a venerable Ameri- 
can tradition of busting commie chops — a place 
where the old and new meet in a new PC. 

PC has little meritasa charge of abuse against 
those who challenge bigots or sexual harassers. 
A lot of post- Bloom/Bennett commentators have 
expressed that thought brilliantly. What they 
forget to add is that PC has quite a lot of merit as 
a charge against the cosmetically improved red- 
baiting that often occurs under the auspices of 
"left" theory. 

Tim Brennan teaches English at SUNY-Stony 
Brook. 
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D'Souza's 
Delusions about 
Ohio State 

In Illiberal Education, Dinesh 
D'Souza wrote: •Some colleges, such 
as Ohio State University, are going 
bevond a single requirement: they are 
overhauling the entire curriculum to 
reflect what they call 'issues of race, 
ethnicity, and gender.*" Like much of 
D'Souza's book, this turns out to be a 
gross exaggeration and distortion of 
the facts. Jeff Grabmeier, associate 
editor at the Ohio State Office of Uni- 
versity Communications, writes in the 
November 1992 USA Todaymagazine 
that, contrary to D'Souza's account, 
the curriculum change "hasn't created 
the controversy that similar changes 
caused elsewhere." Grabmeier notes 
that as of September 1991, "All stu- 
dents are required to take a social di- 
versity class that will give special atten- 
tion to race, gender, class, and ethnicity 
in the U.S. The curriculum also encour- 
ages them to study other cultures to 
meet requirements in the arts and hu- 
manities." Robert Arnold, associate pro- 
vost for curriculum and instruction, de- 
clares, "I'm very comfortable with the 
curriculum at Ohio State because it 
doesn't force any one viewpoint on 
students. What we're after at Ohio State 
is a balance." 

Even conservative critics of PC ap- 
pear satisfied. Grabmeier notes, 
-Williamson Murray, a professor of his- 
tory and NAS member, admits he is 
suspicious of the new social diversity 
requirement because these courses 
could become 'ideologically centered.* 
Over all, however, he thinks the new 
curriculum still has a strong basis in 
science and humanities and is not clut- 
tered with the politicized courses that 
he sees at other colleges. *l would ar- 
gue that we stayed in a centrist posi- 
tion, without a lot of the silly require- 
ments found at some schools.'" 

—John K. Wilson 

The Other Political 
Correctness 

The endless recycling of horrifying 
anecdotes has been one of the most 
effective devices used by conserva- 
tives to convince the public that a PC 
monster exists. But when it's radicals 
who are being censored, a short article 
appears in The New York Times or The 
Chronicle of Higher Education and the 
issue is quickly forgotten. 
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In 1991 , for example, Stuart Reges, 
a computer science instructor at 
Stanford University, was fired after writ- 
ing a letter to drug czar Bob Martinez 
opposing the government's drug war, 
and declaring that he violated federally 
imposed campus anti-drug regulations 
by carrying illegal drugs in his back- 
pack. 

More recently, Pauline Bart, a pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of 
Mlinois at Chicago, was suspended from 
teaching her classes f>' a semester 
after a student, whon ^iJ was 
disruptive, complained nmina- 
tion in a women's stu *. Al- 

though the issue was neve. ,esolved 
and the student never requested Bart's 
suspension, university officials deprived 
her of her classes, tried to negotiate for 
Barfs retirement, and now refuse to 
allow her classes to be cross-listed with 
women's studies. 

Some of the most disturbing PC inci- 
dents come from religious universities. 
Cecilia Konchar Farr, assistant profes- 
sor of English at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, was criticized by university offi 
cials after she spoke at an abortion 
rights rally and expressed her personal 
opposition to abortion along with her 
supportfor the rightto choose. Although 
Farr clearly stated that she did not speak 
for Brigham Young University, officials 
put a letter in her record calling her a 
"poor university citizen* who had bro- 
ken her promise not to oppose funda- 
mental church doctrine. Other profes 
sors and students have been warned 
against expressing unorthodox doc- 
trines. While some will say that a private 
or religious university can censor who- 
ever it wants (which it can), this hardly 
excuses it from the moral obligation to 
engage in free discussion. 

Another example of the "other" politi- 
cal correctness is the widespread dis- 
crimination against gays and lesbians. 
At Brigham Young, employees are for- 
bidden to have sexual relationships that 
are not heterosexual marriages. At 
Bethel College, Kenneth Gowdy was 
fired after 21 years of teaching be- 
cause — outside of class— he advocated 
lifelong relationships for homosexual 
partners, instead of condemning homo- 
sexuality entirely. At Auburn University, 
state lawmakers, university officials, and 
student government leaders have tried 
to stop students from forming a gay and 
lesbian student organization. 

I n the face of this bigotry , the critics of 
political correctness have been silent. 
In the few cases where public attention 
is directed to the censorship of leftists, 



The Mugging of the Academic Left 

Donald Lazere 



CONSERVATIVE critics of the academic 
left have tried toclaim the rhetorical high 
road with appeals to intellectual disinterested- 
ness, nonpartisanship, and standards, against 
leftists' alleged debasement of these values. But 
much conservative criticism in practice bears 
the marks of the kind of partisan smear cam- 
paign that Republicans have specialized in from 
Nixon's dirty tricks to Bush's Willie Horton 
ploy and his cheap personal attacks on Clinton 
and Gore. 

Thescholarly writings of many of the leading 
academic Marxistsand other "tenured radicals," 
in Roger Kimball's term, are determinedly nu- 
anced, complex, and nondoctrinaire, but con- 
servative critics and the media have stereotyped 
these scholars as a monolithic if not conspirato- 
rial band of flakes and vulgar Marxist ideo- 
logues. Thus the crudeness is most often in the 
eye of the beholding, vulgar anti- 'Marxist critics 
themselves. 

There are undeniably some doctrinaire, aca- 
demic leftists, and many whose arcane, jargon- 
ridden theorizing fully deserves ridicule, but 
they represent only one faction in the academic 
left, and those of us who oppose them get weary 
of being tarred by the same brush. In virtually 
every case, the more virulent critics of the 
academic left, mainly conservatives but some 
liberals, attack a leftist concept by presenting it 
in its most extreme-sounding formulation, a 
position which might actually be held by few 
but the most fringy leftists. Whether deliberate 
or not, this misrepresentation serves two rhe- 
torical ends. 

First, by posing issues in terms of absolute 
philosophical polarities rather than in the much 
more limited terms posed by mast responsible 
leftists, it enables the critics to make high- 
minded defenses of commonsense positions 
against strawman left opponents. For example, 
critics accuse leftists of total skepticism or nihil- 
ism in denying the existence of any objective 
reality, which then leads them to advance their 
own partisan "trudis" in the manner of Stalinist 
thought control. No reputable American aca- 
demic leftist to my knowledge, however, advo- 
cates any such thing (and most, incidentally, 
have long been anti-communist, belying con- 
servative red-baiting). Most simply study in- 
stances in which claims of objectivity in politi- 
cal orcultural issues have deliberately oruncon- 
sciously masked conservative ideological biases. 



Thus the critics' largely factitious attacks on an 
absolutist position enables them to evade evalu- 
ating (or even reading! ) the full array of concrete 
supporting evidence that is the strong point of 
the best leftist scholarship. 

Second, such misrepresentation, which os- 
tensibly chastise leftists for polarizing intellec- 
tual and political life b T > taking extreme posi- 
tions, actually serves to proliferate polarization. 
This works to the advantage of those conserva- 
tives who are forlorn without an evil empire 

I myself have been compared to 
Klaus Barbie, the Nazi "Butcher 
of Lyons." 

against which to wage holy war, whether in the 
Kremlin or the English department. 

Conservatives likeKimball, Dinesh D'Souza, 
Allan Bloom, John Searle, and Lytine Cheney 
make no effort to read the writing of left scholars 
with any wil lingness to acknowledge val id points 
in them, or at enough length to evaluate the 
complete evidence, extended arguments, and 
qualifications on which their case is based. In- 
stead, they go at texts with malice aforethought, 
like heat- seeking missiles searching for the most 
extreme- sounding passages to jerk out of con- 
text. 

In his preface to Tenured Radicals (1990), 
Kimball's evidence of left extremism is a sen- 
tence on the first page of Fredric Jameson's The 
Political Unconscious asserting that "the political 
perspective" is "the absolute horizon of all read- 
ing uiid all interpretation" — without giving any 
subsequent indication he bothered to glance at 
the 300 supporting pages or at the many other 
works of Jameson, whose erudition and bril- 
liance are internationally recognized. The same 
quotation appeared two years earl ier in Cheney's 
tendentious N EH report, Humanities in America 
(wherein Cheney also gave no sign of having 
read further than page one of Jameson), so 
Kimball might have done no more than crib the 
quote from Cheney. This appears in the same 
breath in which KimbMI hutfs and puffs about 
left scholars' alleged "destruction of the values, 
methods and goals of traditional humanistic 
study." 

Kimball finally got around to writing an ex- 
tended critique of Jameson in the June 199 1 New 
Criterion, but it consisted mainly of more of 
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KimbalPs typical M.O. — glib oversimplifications 
of Jameson's complex arguments, derision sub- 
stituting for rebuttal, and quotes taken out of 
context. For example, Kimball says Jameson 
"speaks of Maoism as the Richest of all the great 
new ideologies of the 60s."' However, he deletes 
Jameson's next sentence: "One understands, of 
course, why left militants here and abroad, fa- 
tigued by Maoist dogmatisms, must have heaved 
a collective sigh of relief when the Chinese turn 
[sic] consigned 'Maoism' itself to the dustbin of 
history." 

I myself have been compared to Klaus Barbie, 
the Nazi "Butcher of Lyons," by Heritage Foun- 
dation syndicated columnist Don Feder, solek 
on the basis of a Los Angeles Times review of 
Kimball's Tenured Radicals enumerating Kimball's 
distortions. I am among the multitude of leftists 
maligned by Cheney in her final report as NEH 
chair, Telling the Truth, published late in 1992. 
Cheney charges that in my recent publications 
in defense of exposing students to left view- 
points in composition instruction, I am "deter- 
mined to convert his students to his point of 
view. He has no intention of introducing them 
to other perspectives." She later adds, "It is hard 
to imagine the professor from California q ioted 
above, the one who wants his students to view 
themselves as victims of big business and con- 
sumership, suggesting books and articles that 
would help students make a case for free mar- 
kets." 

Cheney deliberately misrepresents the ar- 
ticle she cites, "Back to Basics: A Force for 
Oppression or Liberation?" in the January 1992 
College English, which is in fact a critique '>f 
dogmatic leftist teaching. Cheney bases her ac- 
cusation on a passage, quoted out of context, in 
which I say that in a course on argumentative 
and research writing, the ethnoccntrism of con- 
servative middle-class students can be challenged 
by exposing them to leftist sources. She doesn't 
mention this earlier passage: "Conservatives are 
correct in insisting that it is illegitimate for 
teachers to advocate a revolutionary or any 
other ideological position in a one-sided way 
and to force that position on students — and 
despite the tendentious exaggerations of conser- 
vative critics about the tyranny of left political 
correctness, this sometimes does occur." 

Other publications of mine, including some 
cited in "Back to Basics," (which Cheney would 
have looked up if she were to practice the kind 
of scholarly standards she accuses leftists of aban- 
doning) develop a method for enabling students 
to research and analyze leftist sources in rhetori- 
cal counterpoint to conservative ones — on is- 



sues like Reaganomic views on free markets — 
while avoiding taking sides in a way that would | 
allow the instructor to grade on opinions rather 
than on a balanced summary of opposing argu- 
ments. See especially 'Teaching the Political 
Conflicts: A Rhetorical Schema," College Com- 
position and Communication (May 1992) and the 
introductory sections in my anthology American 
MfAia and Mass Culture: left Perspectives (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1987). 

One of the most frequent targets in the as- 
sault agaiuot academic leftism and other recent 
theory is a 1989 American Council of Learned 
Societies report, Speaking for the Humanities, a 
rebuttal to Bloom's The Chsing of the American 
Mind and to Cheney's 1988 report Humanities in 
America t both of which had denounced the 
politicizing of humanistic studies and the left 
critique of ideological subjectivity. This report 
was written by five prominent literary scholars, 

There seems to have been a com- 
petition among conservatives to 
find the most dishonest way of 
turning Speaking for the Humani- 
ties into a manifesto of left/ 
deconstructionist nihilism. 

George Levinc, Peter Brooks, Jonathan Culler, 
Marjorie Garber, E. Ann Kaplan, and Catharine 
R. Stimpson (none of whom are radical leftists). 

There seems to have been a competition 
among conservatives to find the most dishonest 
way of turning Speakingfor the Humanities into a 
manifesto of left/deconsiructionist nihilism. In 
Tetiing the Truth, Cheney singles out a sentence 
fragment — "Claims of disinterest, objectivity, 
and universality are not to be crusted" — which is 
admittedly a rash generalization in isolation, but 
carefully qualified in the context she pulls it out 
of. Elsewhere the ACLS report explains, "All 
parties believe that the truth ison their ideologic 
cal side. 'Objectivity' and 'disinterest' are often 
the means by which the equation of truth and 
particular ideological positions can be disguised." 
Granting the qualifiers "often" and "can be," 
who could disagree? Well, precisely those like 
Cheney who seem convinced that conservative 
beliefs are not a partisan ideology but simply 
"telling the truth." 

Defending The Closing of the American Miru! 
against critics in its sequel, Giants and Divarfs, 
Bloom wrote: "The Closing was brought before 
this inquisition and condemned to banishment 
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is usually to justify silencing them. 
One famous case concerns Leonard 
Jeffries at City College of New York. 

In the summer of 1991 , Jeffries' anti- 
Semitic remarks in a public speech 
caused the CUNY trustees to retain 
Jeffries as chair of the Afro-American 
Studies department for a special eight- 
month term, and then later remove him 
from that position. Many politicians 
thought this was eight months too many. 
Senator Alfonse D'Amato of New York 
aid, "Jeffries should have been re- 
moved as chairman of the department, " 
and Governor Mario Cuomo said the 
condemnation of Jeffries by City Col- 
lege was less than had been warranted. 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan de- 
clared of Jeffries, "He ought to resign, ii 
he does not, certainly the trustees 
should." Legislators summoned City 
College officials to a hearing, and ac- 
cording to The New York Times, "de- 
manded to know why Professor Jeffries 
has remained chairman of the Afro- 
American Studies Departmentand why 
he was still teaching at City College at 
all." Even the liberal New York Times 
wrote an editorial demanding that 
Jeffries be fired from his job as chair, 
calling his opinions "unsubstantiated 
remarks" and saying his punishment 
would be "a healing of the tensions." 

The bigotry of Leonard Jeffries' rav- 
ings should not conceal the threats this 
action poses to academic freedom. The 
reaction against Jeffries was clearly 
caused by his remarks outside the class- 
room. If professors must watch what 
they say on their own time or face 
political retribution, then their freedom 
of speech and our freedom to listen will 
be imperiled. When another controver- 
sial City College professor, Michael 
Levin, was investigated by university 
officials (but not punished) for his racist 
views, a Federal Court ailed that his 
First Amendment rights had been vio- 
lated. Jeffries' rights are equally pro- 
tected. His offensive remarks should be 
refuted rather than punished. 

Some of the victims of the "other 
political correctness are rightly criticized 
for their beliefs or pedagogical prac- 
tices. But this cannot excuse the intimi- 
dation and repression of their views. 
"Political correctness" is political cor- 
rectness, whether done at a private or a 
public university, by leftists or conser- 
vatives, for religious or ideological rea- 
sons. All examples of PC should be 
condemned. 

— John K. Wilson 
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The Imaginary 
Word Police 

Tlnstead of allowing free discussion 
and debate to occur, many gung-ho 
advocates of politically correct language 
seem to think that simple suppression 
of a word or concept will magically 
make the problem disappear." 

That's what Michiko Kakutani claims 
in a recent New York Times article 
(February 1, 1993), "The Word Police 
Are Listening For'lncorrect' Language," 
which examines several books on bias- 
free langur.ye. 

Kakutani attacks "the P.C. police" 
and "the langu age police " who advance 
"the prohibition of certain words, 
phrases and ideas" in the name of 
harmony. But Kakutani claims this all 
comes "at the cost of freedom of ex- 
pression and freedom of speech" and 
even "the ideals of. individualism and 
democracy This dire crisis of the Word 
Police might be more alarming if it had 
any basis in reality, rather being distor- 
tions and exaggerations. 

One of Kakutani's targets, Rosalie 
Maggio, wrote in The Dictionary of Bias- 
Free Usage (Onyx Press, 1991), "At 
least once you will find an entry that 
causes you to smite your forehead and 
say, 'K,w petty can you get!'" Maggio 
doesn't suggest that everyone should 
be forced to follow every recommenda- 
tion in her book, nor is she biased in her 
usage: Outing gets called "a control- 
ling, violent, and dominating act," and 
redneck is called "classist, judgmental, 
inflammatory, and used mostly of men." 
And if you don't like Maggio's recom- 
mendations, you can ignore her; there's 
no Word Police out there waiting to 
crash down your door and search your 
hard disk for offending material. 

Another victim of the Word Police 
fantasy is a pamphlet handed out by 
the Smith College Office of Student 
Affairs to incoming students in 1990. It 
included some un controversial defini- 
tions explaining racism, classism, eth- 
nocentrism , sexism, anti-Semitism , and 
religious discrimination in standard 
ways. But because of words like age- 
ism, ableism, heterosexism, and most 
of all lookism," the pamphlet has been 
widely ridiculed. 

Lookism, the pamphlet explained, is 
"the belief that appearance is an indica- 
tor of a person's value; the construction 
of a standard for beauty/attractiveness ; 
and oppression through stereotypes 
and generalizations of both those who 
do not fit that standard and those who 



from the land of the learned. The American 
Council of Learned Societies even issued a re- 
port written by a panel of the new men and 
women which declared that there is now a 
scholarly consensus, nay, a proof, that all classic 
texts must be studied using a single approved 
method. Such texts are, we are ordered to be- 
lieve, expressions of the unconscious class, gen- 
der, or race prejudices of their authors. The 
calling of the humanities in our day is to liberate 
us from the sway of these authors and their 
prejudices; Shakespeare andMilton, amongoth- 
ers, are mentioned in the report." Cheney simi- 
larly claims that Speaking for the Humanities 
"holdfs] up Milton simply to display his sexism." 

Compare Bloom's and Cheney's accounts 
with the actual text of the ACLS report, whose 
pertinent passages I quote in their essence: 

Allan Bloom's disturbingly popular The Clos* 
rng of the American Mind seems, for example, 
to attribute major moral and social changes 
in America to the failure of the humanities to 
insist on and teach the great philosophical 
tradition from Plato through Rousseau. Nei- 
ther Bloom nor any of the other major deni- 
grators of the condition of the humanities 
disciplines in higher education attends to the 
possibility that changes in curriculum as well 
as changes in the social and moral structure of 
our society might reflect America's changing 
position in the world economic community 
or the emergence of non- Western powers on 
the world scene.... 

Critics of the state of the humanities today 
charge that an interest in theory, and in the 
claimsof feminist, Afro- American, andThird 
World studies, for example, has produced 
thinking that is ideologically grounded, to 
the detriment of their own kind of objective 
and disinterested study. ...At its best, con- 
temporary humanistic thinking does not 
peddle ideology, but rather attempts to sensi- 
tize us to the presence of ideology in our work, 
and to its capacity to delude us into promot- 
ing as universal values that in fact belong to 
one nation, one social class, one sect. 

Humanities in America contends that sch 
arly emphasis on politics, gender, race, and 
class does not bring students to an under- 
standing of how Mil ton or Shakespeare speaks 
to the deepest concerns we al 1 have as h uman 
beings.. ..But.. .those writers were themselves 
working, often very consciously, within the 
political sphere.... 



When viewed historically texts are mostfully 
humanized, and the strangenesses in them 
become accessible in new ways. Surely this is 
true for Macbeth, written by Shakespeare when 
his company was under the protection of 
King James I , formerly James IV of Scotland, 
a king who had written extensively about 
both tyranny and witchcraft.. ..The famous 
passage in Paradise Lost, in which Milton 
distinguishes between Adam and Eve by say- 
ing 'hee for God only, she for God in him' 
should obviously not be passively accepted as 
authoritative and 'timeless,' but needs to be 
read as the articulation of his own culture's 
view, as part of a history with which we still 
contend. 

These and other examples of historically and 
ideologically situated aspects of works by 
Shakespeare and Milton are presented without 
the least hint of banning or denigrating these 
authors, fixating solely on their prejudices, or 
implying that the political is the "single ap- 
proved method" for theirstudy. On thecontrary: 
"Far from constituting an abandonment of the 
humanistic concern with values, the best work 
characteristic of the humanities today has re- 
newed debates on value, indeed on the ethics of 
what we study and how we study it.... There is no 
reason why the humanities cannot continue to 
foster knowledge of the great traditions of the 
past — of its books and artifacts and the values 
they embody — while simultaneously pursuing 
an inquiry into how we understand what we read 
and observe." 

D'Souza, in an excerpt from lUiberalEducation 
printed in The Atlantic, attributes to Speakingfor 
the Humanities the opinion that "democracy can- 
not be justified as a system of government inher- 
ently superior to totalitarianism; u s is simply an 
'ideological commitment' that the West has 
chosen to make." Compare D'Souza's account 
with the portion of the text in question: 

'To locate ideology is not necessarily to con- 
demn. In America, for instance, everyone would 
be likely to agree that we want our students to 
learn 'to appreciate democracy,' and \v^ design 
our curricula with this objective. So we teach in 
ways that other countries, with other objectives, 
would not. We may wish to argue that a commit- 
ment todemocracy isnot ideological buta recog- 
nition of a universal iruth, disinterestedly 
achieved, and unavailable to other m^re parti- 
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san cultures. This, ironically, makes the non- 
authoritarian democratic system entirely depen- 
dent on an asserted authority. We ought to be — 
and we are — able to defend our ideological com- 
mitments without recourse to such arguments. 
A firm recognition of our own interests, and of 
the fact that in teaching democratic principles 
we are being ideological strengthens rather than 
weakens our position and our capacity to learn 
and teach." 

What in the report is a defense of open- 
minded inquiry into the topic of ideological 
subjectivity is deliberately misrepresented by 
Bloom, D'Souza, and Cheney as commissariat 
imposition of left-wing ideology or the nihilistic 
claim that all beliefs and values are wholly sub- 
jective and arbitrary. In a similar distortion of 
the ACLS report and the general position it 
speaks for, John Searle in The New York Review 
of Books reduced that position to two alleged 
"assumptions": "that the Western tradition is 
oppressive, and that the main purpose of teach- 
ing the humanities is political transformation," 
with the corollary that "the very ideal of excel- 
lence implied in the canon is itself perceived as 
a threat." Responsible. left scholars are more 
inclined to phrase their goal as emphasizing 
significant political dimensions of culture that 
mainstream American society and education 
avoid — the avoidance itself tacitly bolstering 
conservative ideology. However, the leftists' at- 
tempt merely to bring to light heretofore 
unperceived biases in the cultural mainstream is 
stood on its head by conservatives claiming that 
the problem is these leftists who are inordinately 
fixated on politics and trying to impose their 
own biases on the mainstream. 



As for Searle's travestied account of left views 
on excellence and oppression, leftists them- 
selves are more inclined to pose questions like 
these: Aren't criteria of excellence and moral 
(as opposed to scientific) truth, as well as the 
interpretation of historical facts, to a large ex- 
tent contingent on the ideological biases of 
particular times, classes, and cultures, and isn' t i t 
plausible that such contingent criteria help per- 
petuate the power of dominant groups over 
others? For example, has the actual incidence of 
discrimination against dominated groups in 
Western and American history been downplayed 
in traditional humanistic education? To what 
extent have canonical literary texts, along with 
scholarship about them, been biased in favor of 
Western, white males and upper classes? To 
what degree have the contributions of women, 
workers, non-white and non- Western people to 
world culture been overlooked or their excel- 
lence underestimated? One cannot imagine that 
even conservative intellectuals would deny a 
priori the validity of scholars open-mindedly 
exploring these questions, as large numbers have 
been doing. Their findfugs must be evaluated on 
the basis of an equally open-minded reading of 
each individual's works, not on the basis of 
sweeping generalizations by critics who show 
scant familiarity with those works. 

Donald Lazere teaches English at Col Poly. His 
previous criticisms of the conservative assault on the 
cultural left have appeared in Profession 89, The 
Chronicle of Higher Education (November 9, 
1 988 andjune 13,1 990) , The New York Times 
Book Review (December J7, 1989), College 
English (March 1992), and In These Times 
(May 27, 1992). 



Two Views of Dinesh D'Souza 

"The most extensive critical study yet made of an academic convulsion... 
Agree with it or not, [this book] deserves serious attention." — C. Vann 
Woodward, July 18 ; 1991 New York Review of Books (reprinted on the 
back cover of the paperback edition of Illiberal Education). 

"When I first wrote on the book I accepted its purely factual statements 
as true; on the whole, for a subject so heatedly debated up to the last 
moment, the investigation seemed reasonably thorough, the rhetoric 
comparatively temperate, and the documentation fairly detailed, if some- 
times very selective. Unfortunately, the book turned out to contain some 
serious and irresponsible factual errors." — C. Vann Woodward, revised 
essay (in Patricia Aufderheide's anthology, Beyond PC). 
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do." But none of the critics have ex- 
plained exactly what is so terrible about 
this definition. Do they believe appear- 
ance never influences how people are 
treated? Do they think people should 
be fired from jobs because of how they 
look? 

Instead of making arguments, these 
clitics speculate about the specter of 
the Word Police. In Kakutani's article, a 
paragraph on speech codes is inserted 
between descriptions of two anti-bias 
handbooks, even though no one is 
forced to use inclusive language. The 
Smith College pamphlet, which was 
never imposed on anyone, has beon 
presented as totalitarian or simply idi- 
otic. Even the Random House Dictio- 
nary was recently attacked for includ- 
ing words like "womyn" in its pages. 

Unfortunately, the debate has been 
distorted by those who think dictionar- 
ies must produce prescriptive declara- 
tions of what words we ought to use. 
Nothing is further from the truth. A dic- 
tionary describes the current use of 
language; for example, the 10th edition 
of Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary includes obscenities, racial slurs, 
and even "politically correct. " And if 
feminisms use "womyn"in *netr writings, 
dictionaries ought to tell us what it 
means, not censor it for the sake of 
ridiculous fears about the Word Police. 
These terms may be silly, bu* silliness 
has never meant suppression. 

Even the critics of bias-free language 
handbooks will admit that there is a 
moral responsibility to avoid needlessly 
offensive phrases. But when someone 
tries to provide guidance about which 
words are considered offensive, de- 
bate is shut off by condemnations of 
"Orwellian" thought police. It's time to 
start discussing the issue, not dismiss- 
ing it. 

—Jo/7/7 K. Wilson 

The Higher Cost of 
Higher Education 

Public resentment at the rising costs 
of higher education has provided an 
effective weapon for conservatives at- 
tacking universities. For parents pay- 
ing higher tuition, students shut out of 
classes, and state legislators who watch 
public universities demand more and 
more money, the frustration over com- 
plicated issues of poor management 
and waste in higher education can ba 
more easily dealtwith by using "political 
correctness" and leftist professors as 
scapegoats. 
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This resentment became clear last 
fall, when the House Select Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families 
(chaired by liberal Democrat Patricia 
Schroeder) made a scathing indictment 
of higher education in a report called, 
"College Education: Paying More and 
Getting Less." 

The report noted that during the 
1980s, tuition rose by more than twice 
the rate of inflation despite large in- 
creases in endowments and govern- 
ment support, and the trends are ex- 
pected to continue. For 1991-92, public 
universities increased tuition and fees 
by 12 percent, while the inflation rate 
was only 3.2 percent. The report blames 
colleges for trying "to emulate the re- 
search-dominated model of higher edu- 
cation ," which "would cost a lot of money 
and teaching students would have to 
take a back seat" to research. The re- 
port also attacked the increasing pres- 
ence of teaching assistants and "ex- 
traordinary [sic] large classes" and de- 
scribed a TA strike at Berkeley in 1989 
which caused the cancellation of nearly 
75 percent of classes. 

The report concluded we must "face 
the reality thatthe system can no longer 
afford to keep research in its preemi- 
nent position and relegate teaching to 
the status of an unwanted orphan." it 
declared that "skyrocketing prices, ig- 
nored undergraduates, vasty reduced 
teaching loads, and bloated administra- 
tive staffs" had hastened the conclusion 
that "higher education has lost sight of 
its purpose to educate the public." 

Another criticism of higher education 
is offered by Jon Meacham in the May 
1993 Washington Monthly. Meacham 
declares, "Since the seventies, aver- 
age faculty workloads have dropped 
from 1 5 hours a week to about 6, and 
college costs have risen at five or six 
times the rate of inflation." Both num 
bers are obviously grossly exagger- 
ated, but Meacham's argument is 
common one: Professors spend too 
much time doing useless research, and 
too little time teaching. 

But "research" i s taking the blame for 
many problems it hasn't caused. The 
current crisis in many state universities 
is due to declining funding by state 
legislatures. Many financial problems 
for students and parents are caused by 
the sharp decline in federal financial aid 
during the 1 980s, which forced college 
to raise tuition costs to fund their own 
financial aid programs. The allegedly 
dramatic increases in professors' sala 
ries followed real decreases in salaries 
during the early 1970s. The drop in 
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Liberalism and Multicxilturalism 



Gregory Jay 



TDC members seeking reasonable voices in 
the debate over the politics of multiculturalism 
could begin with the essays of Peter Erickson, 
author of Patriarchal Structures in Shakespeare's 
Drama and Rewriting Shakespeare , Rewriting Our* 
selves. In his article on "Multiculturalism and 
the Problem of Liberalism" in Reconstruction2:\ 
(1992), Erickson argues that "Conventional lib- 
eralism has shown itself unable to produce its 
own distinctive response to contemporary cul- 
tural change," Left-liberals such as Irving Howe, 
C. Vann W Todward, John Searle, and Arthur 
Schlesinger (and, one might add, virtually ev- 
eryone now associated with Partisan Review) 
echo the neoconservative line on cultural poli- 
tics, often relying uncritically on sources like 
Dinesh D'Souza. The individualism central to 
the tradition of American liberalism appears 
incapable of absorbing the critique which argues 
that this individualism has often excluded whole 
groups from its rights and powers. Thus, liberals 
have been ripe for co-option by the conserva- 
tives, who provide theanti-multiculturalist, anti- 
feminist, anti-theory liberals with most of their 
arguments. 

Erickson notes that two prominent black 
liberals, Henry Louis Gates, Jr., and Cornel 
West, offer strong alternatives to the marriage 
with neoconservatism. Schlesinger confuses 
multiculturalism with Afrocentrism and' other 
tyrannical absolutisms threatening to liberal 
individual freedom. Gates, too, criticizes black 
essentialism, but as Erickson points out, Gates 
also targets the racism of traditional liberalism. 
Gates writes: "Recognizing that what had passed 
for 'the human' or 'the universal' was in fact 
white essentialism, we substituted one sort of 
essentialism (that of 'blackness') for another. 
That, we learned quickly enough, was just not 
enough." 

In place of the debilitating liberal-conserva- 
tive convergence, Erickson promotes a liberal- 
radical interaction: "I have no desire to adopt 
the false comfort of a singlemindcd radical stand- 
point from which to engage in liberal bashing. 
But I think liberalism must be held to higher 
intellectual standards." Multiculturalists, how- 
ever, must also answer radical critics who (per- 
haps to the puzzlement of Schlesinger and com- 
pany) see the movement as too easily contained 
by the status quo. In an essay on "What 



Multiculturalism Means" (in Transition no. 55), 
Erickson argues that we must "undo the equa- 
tion of multicultural with liberal" or pluralist, 
and reattach "the term radical to a multicultural 
stance." A radical multiculturalism will be anti- 
racist, will pursue conflict as well as consensus, 
and will reflect critically on its own institutional 
context and practices: 'The shift from exclusion 
to inclusion of minority cultures accomplishes 
only the illusion of progress if it is based on a 
superficial pluralism that becomes another way 
of maintaining the status quo. This move [plu- 
ralism] offers an image of unity in diversity in 
which the overall controlling power of the es- 
tablished tradition is not disrupted or altered by 
the admission of emergent minority traditions. 
But the strong version of multiculturalism en- 
tails this disruption: it does not posit a master 
tradition that organizes the others." 

These essays leave us with the question still 
vexing the cultural politics of higher education: 
How will knowledge be organized and taught in 
the absence of "a master tradition"? Getting 
educators, administrators, and the general pub- 
lic to abandon a monolithic canon as an organiz- 
ing principle has proven very difficult in prac- 
tice. It won't get easier if radicals insist on 
replacing one essentialist, biased tradition with 
another (or group of others). It might help if 
radicals borrowed a page from the conservative 
playbook, and started co-op ting the best ideals of 
the liberal tradition for the radical cause. 
Multiculturalism does make claims based on 
concepts of right, justice, freedom, equality, and 
liberty, even as i t denounces the flaws and abuses 
of these notions in the past. Better to claim and 
renovate these liberal ideals than to abandon 
them to the neoconservatives. 

Gregory Jay teaches English at the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 



What's Your Opinion? 

TDC plans to write and distribute position 
papers on the various controversies about 
higher education. We encourage mem- 
bers or chapters of TDC to submit pos- 
sible position papers, or ideas about the 
stands we should take and the issues we 
should focus on. 
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Thoughts on Political Correctness 

The following interview with Todd Gitlin is excerpted from 
Freedom Review, September-October 1992: 



Freedom Review: What do you make of the 
current uproar over political correctness? Is it all 
a media creation or is there a point there? 

Todd Gitlin: There is a point. There is such 
a thing as political correctness and it's deplor- 
able. But the genius of the right here was to 
clump three phenomena together — affirmative 
action, canon revisions, and speech codes — and . 
to define the issue so that there were only two 
positions available: For and against. This kind of 
bifurcation refuses to recognize a whole range of 
othe rpossible positions. There are certain people 
in favor of certain canon revisions but not oth- 
ers, for certain affirmative action but not others, 
for certain speech codes but not others. There 
are people who support canon revisions but are 
against speech codes, and so on. 

Really, it was quite ingenious for the right to 
present itself as the exponent of universal values, 
of individual liberties, and of general verity and 
standards, while the left, often enough, por- 
trayed itself as a sum of differences, dismissing 
any need for a common discourse or common 
culture. 

.. .1 would insist also the alarm that was sounded 
about the reach of PC constitutes a kind of 
hysteria. It was a media-fed hysteria. There is 
some fire behind the smoke, but if you follow the 
stories through the Newsweek cover story, The 
New York Times, New York Magazine, Dinesh 
D'Souza and so on, a lot of these stories do not 
hold up. A lot of them are exaggerated. A lot of 
them are old news. A lot of them can be con- 
strued differently. And the sum of them — "the 
thought police," "the new McCarthyism" as 
Newsweek called it — this is outlandish and hys- 
terical . 

There is a real intolerance on the left, there 
are orthodoxies, and so on. On the other hand, 
the notion that the academy has been seired by 
cabals of superannuated radicals from the sixties 
is, in general, utterly false. The deconstruction 
exotics have taken the limelighl, while in eco- 
nomics, most of political science, literature, and 
so on gravitate as usual toward unsurprising 
conventions. In certain disciplines you -vill, of 
course, find a higher representation of remnants 
of political movements of the 'sixties. And even 
there, by the way, you will find very few c *hile 
activists of the sixties among the so-called politi- 



cally correct faculty. Very, very few activists. 

...One of the things that is so disingenuous 
about the anti-PC hysteria is the presumption 
that political correctness was invented by the 
left circa 1981 or whatever. There is always a 
political orthodoxy around. When I was in col- 
lege, the political orthodoxy was basically con- 
servative, except for certain fields. Now one 
goes to an MLA convention and hears the 
predictable range of papers about race, class, 
gender, sexual preference, and so on; you could 
program a computer 'co write those annual ar- 
ticles, and I am sure somebody has. But one 
would have found other sorts of orthodoxies if 
one went to MLA conventions twenty years 
ago. It's the hysteria that I think is outlandish.... 

FR: Do vou think Berkeley's new American 
Cultures requirement is a step in the right direc- 
tion? 

TG: 1 think it's fine to have students do 
comparative studies of ethnic groups. I think it 
peculiar, however, that we have this require- 
ment when we have, as yet, no requirement in 
world history or philosophy. There are many 
students here that have only the most flimsy and 
provisional, or even wrong-headed, sense of the 
world as a whole, of world history, of the con- 
tours of American history. Or, for that matter, of 
the difference between an assertion and an argu- 
ment. I think these things are central to the 
educational process. 

FR: To fulfill the American Cultures require- 
ment, a course must take a look at three of the 
five ethnicsubgroups: African Americans, Asian 
Americans, Native Americans, Latinos/ 
Chicanes, and European Americans. What's 
wrong with this approach? 

TG: Nothing, in principle, as long as there 
are more general American and world history 
requirements. The test is in the specific courses. 
From what I hear, these are not Mickey Mouse — 
or feel- good — courses. I find it, actually, sort of 
silly to say that all Asian American groups have 
a common experience. Or that the Irish, the 
Poles, the Jews and the Anglo-Saxons are indis- 
tinguishable "Euro- Americans."Theseare them- 
selves constructed categories. 

Todd Gitlin teaches sociology at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 
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faculty workloads is relatively small and 
hasn't happened at most schools. Al- 
though "research ".did drive up costs in 
the 1980s, it wasn't humanities research 
that was the culprit. Large and costly 
projects caused many universities to 
overinvest in scientific research in hopes 
of getting federal grants or corporate 
money, as reflected in the research 
'overhead" scandal. 

There are serious problems which 
need to be addressed. Administrative 
costs are excessive, and many univer- 
sities need more efficient management. 
Teaching is often undervalued at some 
of the leading research universities. 
But these attacks on professors rarely 
suggest effective reforms. 

Meacham advocates changing the 
requirements for the Ph.D. to eliminate 
the dissertation, a proposal made by 
Jacques Barzun 25 years ago and re- 
peated most recently by Martin Ander- 
son in Impostors in the Temple. But 
reducing standards won't improve qual- 
ity or lower costs. It's particularly suspi- 
cious to find people complaining about 
"research" mainly when it reaches con- 
clusions they find ideologically suspect. 
It's no secret that many conservatives 
want to timit research in the humanities 
in order to prevent the "politicization" of 
the university. 

Research and teaching needn't be 
framed as opposites. On the contrary, 
good research and good teaching can 
go together, and usually do. The prob- 
lem is that teaching is difficult to evalu- 
ate, and research is often viewed sepa- 
rately from teaching. Faculty need to 
begin considering how research and 
teaching can interact. Instead of merely 
reading (and criticizing) each other's 
articles, professors should attend one 
another's classes and give suggestions 
for improvement. Instead of only valu- 
ing specialized research, faculty should 
favor well-written ideas which commu- 
nicate to the public as teachers must 
communicate to students. 

The conservative attacks on univer- 
sities have manipulated the understand- 
able public resentment against higher 
costs into a hostility directed at leftists 
and radicals who are said to be in 
control of universities. However, the 
real enemies of quality higher educa- 
tion are not tenured radicals, but ad- 
ministrators with misplaced priorities 
and the federal and state government 
officials who, ironically enough, use 
these criticisms of higher education to 
justify cutting budgets and further ex- 
acerbating these problems. 

—John K. Wilson 
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The Crisis in Higher 
Education 

After years of unabashed bashing by 
the conservatives, the academic left is 
learning to bash back, to make their 
own criticisms of higher education, and 
to analyze their reception in the public 
culture. A conference in April at the 
University of Illinois on "Higher Educa- 
tion in Crisis" showed the determination 
of academic liberals and leftists to prove 
themselves to the American public. 

Michael Bdrube and Gary Nelson of 
the University of Illinois, who organized 
the conference after attending a TDC 
meethg in Chicago, began with a strong 
statement of the conference's aims, 
proclaiming an "unqualified self-defense 
in the face of a frontal assault." They 
refused to apologize for the changes in 
higher education or claim that it was 
"business as usual." Instead, they urged 
the conference to "defend, explain, and 
critique" what has happened since the 
1960s. However, they noteo that "we 
don't believe all is well," pointing to 
increasing tuition costs and corporate 
sponsorship as a threat to "the avail- 
ability of high-quality education to all 
qualified students." Urging that "univer- 
sities must work as an egalitarian force," 
Berubd and Nelson declared that diver- 
sity and democracy were not a danger 
to the university, but the "finest fulfill- 
ment of liberal education." 

In his speech, Paul Lauter of Trinity 
College noted that "tales of political 
correctness have been inflated like 
Macy's parade balloons," causing a 
"smokescreen "of the true crisis in higher 
education: The underfunding of univer- 
sities designed to deprive many stu- 
dents of access to a college education. 
These funding aits cause "bumping, 
as many middle class students cannot 
afford expensive private colleges and 
go to state universities, forcing poorer 
students who mig ht have attended those 
institutions to go instead to community 
colleges. They also sharply increased 
the size of student debts, which have 
more than doubled in the past 1 5 years 
as tuition costs rose and federal student 
aid was drastically cut. 

After the introduction of the economic 
problems in the university, the confer 
ence focused on the controversial issue 
of identity politics. Todd Gitlin of Berke 
ley criticized the New Left emphasis on 
identity politics, contrasting it with the 
1960s Old Left "ideal of universal hu 
manity." Gitlin (who was criticized for 
being "nostalgic" in his view of univer 
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TO many insiders and outsiders alike, the 
field of Classical Studies has long seemed 
hopelessly mired in an unhealthy idealization of 
the past and completely resistant to even the 
most necessary and salutary changes. Classics 
has finally begun to accept the sorts of auricu- 
lar, pedagogical, theoretical, and scholarly ad- 
vances that many other disciplines have been 
more eager to embrace. Yet this long overdue 
transformation has proceeded slowly, and there 
are still signs of fear and reluctance. 

Two recent events and the responses to them 
signal the slow dance (one step forward, two 
steps back) of classics into the 21st century. In 
November, 1992, a first-of-its-kind symposium 
was held at the University of Cincinnati on 
Feminism and Classics . The symposium marked 
the first time that those engaged in research on 
women in the ancient world, and those inter- 
ested in feminist approaches to teaching and 
studying classical antiquity, joined together for 
a profession-wide discussion about the clash 
between the evolving feminist principles that 
many of us espouse, and the practice of classical 
scholarship as many others define it. 

Two highlights of the conference were the 
inspiring keynote address by the distinguished 
American historian and feminist scholar Gerda 
Lerner and the wrenchingly introspective but 
productive threshing session at the close of the 
conference about where to invest feminist en- 
ergy in the future. As might be expected, no 
consensus emerged about the kinds of research 
in classics that need to be done nor about new 
directions that might profitably be taken. But 
the symposium was characterized by a far freer 
exchange of ideas and sense of community and 
identity than exists at our annual classics meet- 
ings. 

However, the Cincinnati symposium at- 
tracted only a few senior faculty members from 
universities trr t award the Ph.D. degree in clas- 
sics, and fewer still who were not already com- 
mitted to the integration of feminism and clas- 
sics. Those classicists who had the most to learn 
from such a gathering, who have done the least 
to support feminist work in classics, and who 
have the greatest power to effect transformation 
in our profession, were conspicuously 
underrepresen ted . 

An important point made at our closing 



session was that we, as classicists and feminists, 
must focus our attention not only on gender but 
alsoonrace. The suppression and marginal ization 
of issues related, to third-world feminism and the 
near absence of women of color from our midst 
should have been a glaring reminder to us that 
we still have much work to do. 

The second event, which was clouded in 
controversy even as it exercised a salutary effect 
on at least some segments of the classics commu- 
nity, was the panel on "Sexual Harassment and 
the Classics Profession" presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Philological Associa- 
tior in New Orleans on December 29. 1992. 

Those of the panelists who have 
been sexually harassed and dis- 
criminated against in the past feel 
that they have been harassed a 
second time by this long and 
agonizing effort to educate the 
APA membership about sexual 
ha rassment. 

Judith Hallett and 1 submitted a proposal for the 
conference to the APA program committee in 
February 1992. We proposed a format consisting 
of three presentations followed a discussion pe- 
riod. The first presentation, by Judith Ginsburg 
of Cornell University, would review the section 
on sexual harassment in the APA Code of Pro- 
fessional Ethics. The second, by Diana Robin of 
the University of New Mexico, would summa- 
rize anonymously the findings of testimony col- 
lected from members of the classics community 
about instances of sexual harassment which they 
had personally experienced or witnessed. The 
third presentation, by myself and Hallett, would 
interpret the testimony, focusing on strategies 
for a* oiding and combating harassment in our 
profession. 

The program committee had two concerns 
about the panel causing it to delay its decision 
about acceptance: The panel's format and "pos- 
sible legal consequences." Both the prospectofa 
threat of legal action for defamation by a mem- 
ber of the organization if this panel was allowed 
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to proceed, and the lack of liability insurance to 
protect the APA and its officers, caused this 
panel to be approached in a less friendly, less 
constructive atmosphere dominated by legal re- . 
strictions. 

The panel was finally approved, contingent 
upon the association obtaining liability insur- 
ance prior to the December meeting. We had to 
agree to a number of conditions: Panelists who 
drew upon and described their own experiences 
would not identify themselves as participants in 
these episodes in order to protect the privacy of 
those involved; questions from the floor in the 
discussion period would be received only in 
writing and could not identify any individual or 
institution; there would be no "audible infer- 
ences" from the audience about the identities of 
any individuals institutions, or incidents dis- 
cussed by any of the panelists; the entire session 
would be tape-recorded; a handout detailing the 
restrictions placed on the panel would be distrib- 
uted at the door to all attendees; legal counsel 
should perhaps be available at the panel and 
should review texts of all presentations in ad- 
vance; and the panelists should consider not 
only cases of sexual harassment but also cases in 
which actions "may be misinterpreted and indi- 
viduals unjustifiably accused of sexual harass- 
ment." 

Despite these conditions, in the fall we were 
informed by the APA program committee that 
the future of the panel was again in danger. 
Because a frivolous threat of legal action for 
defamation against the APA had been received 
prior to October 1 , when the association's liabil- 
ity insurance coverage was scheduled to take 
effect, our panel constituted a "preexisting con- 
dition" according to legal advice given to the 
APA. Therefore, since the liability insurance 
would not cover the panel , it was not included in 
the official program for the annual meeting 
which was going to press the following week. 

Finally, as a result of more legal maneuvering 
and more concessions on the part of the panel- 
ists, it was decided that the panel could proceed 
under the restrictive conditions. Issues of free 
speech, first amendment rights, and chilling 
effects on free inquiry were raised by the panel- 
ists and the task force throughout these negotia- 
tions. The APA assured the panelists that every 
effort would be made to publicize the panel to 
a >mpe~>sarc for its omission from the program . A 
letter was sent out to the membership by third- 
class mall, but the promised notice about the 
panel was left out of the supplement to the 
program, the abstract that had been submitted 
was omitted from the abstract book, and no 



flyer? were posted until the organizers com- 
plained. 

Despite the restrictions imposed on the pan- 
elists, the presentations managed to document 
and reflect in depth on the phenomenon of 
sexual harassment in our profession. But the 
conditions under which die panelists finally 
presented the panel were so restrictive that most 
of the amused and angry questions after the 
panel were directed at these restrictions and the 
reasons for them. The inclusion of the APA 
lawyer on the panel to present "the legal defini- 
tion of sexual harassment" and to justify the 
procedures caused particular concern. Fortu- 
nately, Ruth Colker of Tulane University Law 
School, a specialist in sexual harassment litiga- 
tion, was added to the panel at the last minute. 
Her presentation began by clarifying the condi- 
tions under which a defamation suit could be 
filed, and it should have laid to rest any fear of 
legal reprisal against the panel. She pointed out 
that in a defamation suit, the burden of proof 
would be on the plaintiff to show that the 
alleged sexual harassment had not taken place; 
further, that, such a suit would be virtually im- 
possible tofilein this case given the lapse of time 
and the strict anonymity preserved by the pan- 
elists. 

Those of the panelists who have been sexu- 
ally harassed and discriminated against in the 
past feel that they have been harassed a second 
time by this long and agonizing effort to educate 
the APA membership about sexual harassment. 
Weare, however, strengthened by our sense that 
our labors have instilled a greater awareness 
about sexual harassment in at least some of our 
colleagues and that we have paved the way for 
future efforts to combat and avoid sexual harass- 
ment. We hope that these forms of intimidation 
have not overshadowed the importance of view- 
ing sexual harassment as a serious and pervasive 
problem affecting not just a small number of 
"oversensitive" people, but many students and 
juniorfaculty whoare powerless to protect them- 
selves. 

Barbara Gold teaches Classics at Hamilton 
College. 



Telling the Truth 

TDC is in the process of creating a network of 
speakers, contacts for the media, and op-ed 
writers to help spread our members' views. If 
you are interested in helping us organize or 
becoming part of this network, please write to 
Telling the Truth, Teachers for a Democratic 
Culture, P.O. Box 6405, Evanston, IL 60204. 
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salism) declared that the 'separatist 
theory" of the left today led to the con- 
clusion that "anatomy, once again, be- 
comes destiny." 

Barry Gross of City College of New 
York, a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Scholars, said that higher 
education was "going to hell in a 
handcart" because universities were 
becoming "political, vocational, and anti- 
intellectual." Jeffrey Herf , a fellow at the 
German Historical Institute and Johns 
Hopkins University, made a similar ar- 
gument, declaring that conservatives 
sell books" while "politically correct 
academics continued their successes 
within the academy." As a result, he 
said, conservatives were "an increas- 
ingly marginalized group" and "nothing 
is more deadly in the humanities or 
social sciences than to be labeled a 
conservative." Herf noted that it was 
easy to show the exaggerations in jour- 
nalistic accounts of PC, but he added, 
"the exaggerations contain some truth." 

Yet, like Gitlin, theconservativeswere 
unable to come up with any alternative 
visions to explain what universities, fall- 
ing back on undefined notions of "stan- 
dards shared by many historians," 
shared norms of evidence," and "com- 
monly-held standards of excellence." 
Bruce Wilshire of Rutgers University 
gave examples of "truth" which included 
2+2=4," "it's daylight," and "bashing an 
infant s head in... is evil," as if the de- 
bates about the humanities could be 
reduced to scientific equations and 
weather reports. Barry Gross criticized 
those who believe there is "no truth or 
reality n whileadmitting, "I actuallynever 
caught anyone doing this." Many people 
at the conference showed that the cri- 
tique of objectivity by the left is not a 
demand for relativism or identity politics 
above all else, but the recognition that, 
in B6rube and Nelson's words, "factual 
events are inseparable from our inter- 
pretations of them." 

Yet academia stfll fails to respond 
publicly and energetically to conserva- 
tive attacks, still fails to resolve the 
difficult problems of identity politics, and 
still lacks a comprehensive strategy for 
turning the tables on the conservatives. 
Perhaps the incident which best sym- 
bolized the problems of academics in 
appealing to a broader audience was 
when a speaker asked if there were any 
undergraduates in the audience. Ev- 
eryone looked around, and nobody 
raised a hand. 

Academics will gain the upper hand 
in the culture wars only by countering 
the false attacks on universities, being 
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open to debate and criticism, develop- 
ing an alternative vision of what univer- 
sities ought to be, and communicating 
in intelligible Ways with the general pub- 
lic. Only ihen can the real crisis in the 
university— the decline in funding, the 
excessive burdens placed on poor stu- 
dents, and the trends toward scientific 
research and vocational training — fi- 
nally be addressed. This conference 
was a beginning, but only a beginning, 
of a project on the left that should have 
begun long ago and still leaves much 
more work to be done. 

—John K. Wilson 

Are the Culture 
Wars Over? 

Many recent commentators suggest 
that we have achieved pe^ce, or per- 
haps a cease-fire, in the PC battles. 
Paul Levine asks in the February 8, 
1993 issue of The Nation, "Will 1 992 go 
down as the year in which the culture 
wars in America ended?" Alan Ryan, 
writing in the February 1 1th New York 
Review of Books, begins his review by 
declaring, "Peace of a sort may have 
broken out in the humanities. 
Christopher Newfield's article, "What 
Was Political Correctness?" which ap- 
pears in the Winter 1993 Critical In- 
quiry, notes that "A iter more than ayear 
of broadcasting emergencies, the na- 
tional presd lost interest, and we might 
be tempted to breathe a sigh of relief 
and get back to work." 

Although it is encouraging to find 
more reasonable voices in these cul- 
tural disputes, it would be unfortunate 
to declare the end of a crisis and return 
quietly to our classrooms. The culture 
wars have provided us with a unique 
opportunity to re-examine the ideals of 
colleges and universities, and to an 
swer the questions of what should be 
taught and how we ought to teach. 

The misrepresentations about the 
changes currently going on in academia 
have often distracted us from address 
ing these issues. Perhaps a better de 
bate can now be engaged about the 
aims and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Democratic Culture hopes to be a 
forum for discussion of these important 
ideas. We accept submissions for pub 
licalion at any time, and encourage 
responses to articles printed in the 
newsletter. Send submissions to 
Democratic Culture, P.O. Box 6405 
Evanston, IL 60204. 

—John K. Wilson 



Wisconsin Teachers for a Democratic Culture 

Statement of Principles 

The Wisconsin chapter of Teachers for a Democratic Culture began organizing at the University of 
WiscowinatMadisminthe summer of 1992. Ainongitsorgmizm are professor errmitm of hktor^ 
Lerner, theatre professor Robert Skloot, and English and Women's Studies professor Dak Bauer. The 
Wisconsin TDC met hi April 1 993 , with a national representative of TDC . The group is interested m 
working on access and financing of higher education, multiculturalism, and bbbymg of public agencies. 

Wisconsin Teachers for a Democratic Culture has a few basic aims: 

• To sponsor and explain initiatives that will improve the quality of higher education, with 
particular attention to measures that address the facts of cultural and economic diversity, as 
described in the University of Wisconsin's Mission statement. 

• To affirm our enduring commitment to educational excellence and quality. 

• To affirm our commitment to democratic education in a multicultural nation. Our varying 
understandings of what such ^commitment means in terms of theory, the content of ourstudies and 
the methods of our teaching are being developed in a process characterised as much by dialogue and 
disagreement as by consensus. This process must remain open, free of political interference and free 
of simplistic distortions. 

• To provide fair and accurate representation of educational developments at our nation's colleges 
and universities, especially in response to misleading charges about "political corrc :tness." 

• To affirm and defend efforts at improving race relations and equal access to education at all levels 
for members of minority groups and for women; to support greater racial and gender diversity in 
faculty and student bodies, which will better equip all students to function in a multiracial world; 
to extend awareness of the history, achievements and contributions to the nation's culture and 
thought of racial, ethnic, religious and other minorities. 

• To support recent curriculum reforms which have attempted to be sensitive to the needs, 
aspi rations and expressions of a diverse student body and which have opened classrooms to a greater 
range of ideas and viewpoints than has the traditional curriculum. 

• To explain to the public the importance of interdisciplinary and cross-disciplinary approaches 
to study and learning, and to affirm the rights and contributions to general knowledge of such 
programs or units as Women's Studies, Afro- American Studies, Asian- American Studies, Chicano 
Studies, American Indian Studies, Jewish Studies, International Studies and various other area 
studies programs. 

• To emphasize that scholarship means the production of new knowlege, which often requires 
challenging and revising previous definitions of what is true and real. 

• To encourage democratic processes of debate and reform in dealing with such controversial 
matters as curriculum changes, admissions and hiring policies, affirmative action, free speech, and 
tenure and promotion criteria. 

• To promote the involvement of teachers, scholars and students in public policy debates, so that 
the knowledge produced incollegcsand universities finds its way more immediately and effectively 
into the public arena. 

• To monitor the work done by governmental agencies that provide grant monies to teachers and 
scholars, and to make recommendations when persons are to be nominated to governmental 
advisory councils such as those at the National Endowment for the Humanities and the National 
Endowment of the Arts in order to assure that such nominations represent a broad spectrum of 
^ademic views. 

Teachers for a Democratic Culture urges its members to organize state or regional chapters of TDC . State 
chapters of TDC meet together to discuss issues, plan coixferences, develop strategies for countering 
misinformation in the media, und deal with local issues of interest to its menxbers. If you are interested in 
forming or joining a chapter, contact TDC for information and assistance. 
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Join TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 

(The following is excerpted from the original statement of purpose of Teachers for a Democratic Culture.) 
Colleges and universities in the United States have lately begun opinions as if they were established facts, the picture the public has 
toserve the majority of Americansbetterthaneverbefore. Whereas 1 
a few shortyears ago, institutions of higher education were exclusive 
citadels often closed to women, minorities and the disadvantaged, 
today efforts are being made to give a for richer diversity of 
Americans access to a college education. Reforms in the content of 
the curriculum have also begun to make our classrooms more 
representative of our nation's diverse peoples and beliefs and to 
provide a more truthful account of ourhistory and culturalheritage. 
Much remains to be done, but we can be proud of the progress of 
democratization in higher education. 

A vociferous band of criticshas arisen, however, who decry these 
changes and seek to reverse them. These critics have painted an 
alarming picture of the state of contemporary education as a 
catastrophic collapse. This picture rests on a number of false claims: 

that the classics of Western civilization are being eliminated from 

the curriculum in order to make race, gender or political affiliation 

the sole measure of a text's or subject's worthiness to be taught; that 

teachers across the land are being silenced and politically intimi- 
dated; that the very concepts of reason, truth and artistic standards 

are being subverted in favor of a crude ideological agenda. 

It is our view that recent curricular reforms influenced by 

multiculturalism and feminism have greatly enriched education 

rather than corrupted it. It is our view as well that the controversies 

that have been provoked over admissions and hiring practices, the 

social functions of teaching and scholarship, and the status of such 

concepts as objectivity and ideology are signs of educational health, 

not decline. 

Contrary to media reports, it is the National Association of 
Scholars, their corporate foundation supporters and like-minded 
writers in the press who are endangering education with a campaign 
of harassment and misrepresentation. Largely ignorant of the aca- 
demic work they attack (often not even claiming to have read it), 
these critics make no distinction between extremists among their 
opposition and t lose who are raising legitimate questions about the 
relations of cult ji'; and society. And though these critics loudly 
invoke the values of rational debate and open discussion, they 
present the current debate over education not as a legitimate 
conflict in which reasonable disagreement is possible but as a simple 
choice between civilization and barbarism. 

Yet because the mainstream media have reported misinformed 



received of recent academic developments has come almost entirely 
from the most strident detractors of these developments.... 

It is time for those who believe in the values of democratic 
education and reasoned dialogue to j oin together in an organization 
that can fight such powerful forms of intolerance and answer 
mischievous misrepresentations. We support the right of scholars 
and teachers to raise questions about the relations of culture, 
scholarship and education to politics — not in order to shut down 
debate on such issues but to open it. It is such a debate that is 
prevented by discussion-stopping slogans like "political correct- 
ness." 

What does the notion of a "democratic culture" mean and how 
does it relate to education? In our view, a democratic culture is on 
in which criteria of value in art are not permanently fixed by 
tradition and authority but are subject to constant revision. It is a 
culture in which terms such as "canon," "literature," "tradition," 
"artistic value," "common culture" and even "truth" are seen as 
disputed rather than given. This means not that standards for 
judging art and scholarship must be discarded but that such stan- 
dards should evolve out of democratic processes in which they can 
be thoughtfully challenged. 

We understand the problems in any organization claiming to 
speak for a very diverse, heterogeneous group of teachers who may 
sharply disagree on many issues, including that of the politics of 
cul ture. What we envision is a coali tion of very different individuals 
and groups, bound together by the belief that recent attacks on new 
forms of scholarship and teaching must be answered in a spirit of 
principled discussion. We think the very formation of such a group 
will be an important step in gaining influence over the public 
representations of us and our work. 

It will also be a way to take responsibility for the task of clarifying 
our ideas and practices to the wider public — something, it must be 
admitted, that we have not done as well as we should. We need an 
organization that can not only refute malicious distortions but also 
educate the interested public abou t matters that still to often remain 
shrouded in mystery — new li terary theories and movements such ? j 
deconstructionism, feminism, multiculturalism and the new h s- 
toricism, and their actual effects on classroom practice. 

We therefore propose the formation of Teachers for a Demo- 
cratic Culture. 
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Some Questions About Critical Pedagogy 

Gregory Jay and Gerald Graff 



FOR THE LAST few years , wc have joined 
many of ou r colleagues in defending the acad- 
emy against charges of "political correctness." We 
still believe that the anti-PC assault was and is 
orchestrated by politically-motivated operatives 
outside higher education who want to turn back 
the clock to the days of ivy-covered, white male 
prep schools catering to the American power elite. 
This threat seemed serious enough to us to warrant 
minimizing the grain of truth in the PC charges, 
which were always exaggerations rather than pure 
fabrications. 

At some point, however, those of us who think 
of ourselves advocates of reform and progressive 
agendas in higher education are going to have to 
return to the original meaning of "political correct- 
ness" — as a name for the extra \ "gances and follies 
that our own side commits. The hijacking of the term 
"political correctness" by the Right should not ob- 
scure the fact that it began on the Left, with the left's 
own sense that recurrent self-criticism of ourexcesses 
ought to be a regular feature of our reflections. But 
once everyone on the Left, or even near the Middle, 
was declared PC, wc were put on the defensive. The 
traditional task of criticizing our flaws now appeared 
either superfluous — since the Right was doing it so 
vociferously — or a betrayal. 

Ironically, the dogmatism of the Right made it 
less, not more, possible to isolate and criticize 
dogmatism on thv. Left, for the entire Left and 
much of the Middle had been heaped together 
under the PC rubric. But the time has come when 
some serious efforts at Left self-criticism have to be 
ventured, even if they give some aid and comfort to 
the enemy. The risk is necessary, for it is only such 
self-criticism that can save the movement for the 
democratic transformation of the academy from 
being undermined by its own advocates. In the 
long run, this movement will benefit from such 
self-criticism, which will sharpen our thinking and 

This essay, excerpted from a forthcoming article, 
represents our personal view. We invite readers to 
submit responses and challenges. — GJ/GG 



enable us to answer our critics more persuasively. 

Let us leave no doubt about our own allegiance. 
Wc regard the new studies in gender, race, ethnicity, 
and sexuality as the most revitalizing develop- 
ments to have taken place in education in our 
lifetime. We believe these studies, along with the 
affirmative action initiatives that have accompa- 
nied them, have opened up questions about poli- 
tics, power, and representation that educational 
institutions had too long suppressed. Wc also 
believe, however, that when these questions arc 
translated into pedagogical practices and programs 
it is crucial that they be kept open, not treated as 
if they had been settled. Terms like "cultural 
diversity" and student "empowerment" should 
denote a set of problems to be explored and 
debated, not a new truth which teachers and 
students must uncritically accept. 

It remains important to maintain, then, that 
criticism can be supportive, and indeed that with- 
out criticism no social movement can get very far 
in improving its program and chances. We do not 
see enough of such self-criticism in ;he various 
movements toward critical and oppositional peda- 
gogy that have become so prominent on the cur- 
rent scene. 

Wc would like to point out a troublesome 
double bind that has plagued these movements 
since the 1960s. What worries us is the way that 
efforts by teachers to empower students often end 
up reinforcing the inequalities of the classroom. 
This is clearest when teachers directly promote 
progressive doctrines in their courses, merely in- 
verting the traditional practice of banding knowl- 
edge down to passive students who dutifully copy 
it into their notebooks. 

This problem ppcars in the work of sucl 
radical educational theorists as Paulo Frcirc. In his 
influential book The Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 
} ; reire attacks the Ix-ninist model of education in 
which revolutionary leaders impose their teleo- 
logical blueprint on students, merely inverting 

continued on page 15 
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Regulations for Literary Criticism in the 1990s 



Michael Birubi and Gerald Graff 



A S RVERYON E KNOWS , wc li tcratu re p rofessors have become 
iLA sitting ducks for media attacks. Where once we were widely 
JL JL revered as tweedy dithering schoolteachers in bow ties or 
buns, carefully parsing split infinitives and memorizing long passages 
from Tennyson, wc are now routinely ridiculed for our barbarous 
jargon, anti-Americanism, outlandish paper titles, and (of course) 
"political correctness." 

Wc have done our best to answer these attacks, but to little avail. 
Clearly, the time has come for drastic measures. Wc therefore an- 
nounce the following regulations for critics and professors of litera- 
ture, effective for all future courses, conferences, and appearances 
before the general public. 

Regulation 1. No unfamiliar language. 

(A) Wc literary critics lost network coverage of our annual convention 
in 1 977, when Shoshana Felman uttered the word "p hallogocentrism" 
live on prime time television. One might think that we would have 
learned our lesson from that episode, but since then the proliferation 
of perplexing and obfuscatory language has, if anything, accelerated at 
each year's gathering. Wc simply cannot countenance any more of 
such language if we are to keep our conventions open to the general 
public. We therefore enjoin literary critics from using unfamiliar 
words. 

It will no doubt be objected that "unfamiliar words" is a relative 
term , si n oe di ffercn t wo rds a re fam i 1 i a r to d i ffe ren t au d ic n ces. F ran kly , 
wc think it's getting awfully late in the day for this kind of poppycock. 
Wc all know what "unfamiliar words" arc, and we're certainly not 
going to repeat them here. Suffice it to say that wc can no longer visit 
upon innocent reporters and bystanders such monstrous words as 
"inter textual," "iterablc," "countcrhcgcmonic," or "subaltern." Like- 
wise, any professor trying to pawn offnonsense words like "ca tech rcsis" 
or "anaphora" will deserve whatever public humiliation he or she 
receives. 

(B) Even worse arc unfamiliar words that sound like familiar words. 
Nothing is more infuriating than to hear a word whose meaning you 
think you know, only to find out that the word has another meaning 
known to none but a small circle of smug, smirking theory mongers. 
For our 1 993-94 conventions and in future years, wc will publish a list 
of interdicted "familiar" words whose use by literary critics only serves 
further to damage our reputation. This year, that list will include 
"sign," "code," "discourse," "text," "subject, " "gaze," "articulation," 
and "recuperate." However, we will not include "hymen" or "phallus" 
for fear of being tainted by their very utterance. 

Regulation II. No Politics. 

Nothing is more dreary than a literary critic who projects his or her 
(usually her) petty political concerns onto some innocent, defenseless 
literary work. Literature should not be the occasion for fashionable 
moderr; hand-wringing or "politically correct" interpretations that 
have nothing to do with what the author intended. 



If we arc to abstain from the use of unfamiliar language (see 
Regulation I), we should at the very least do our great writers the 
courtesy of abstaining from political ideas that would not have 
occurred to them. Wc demand, therefore, that literary critics refrain 
from newfangled political concepts that the great writers would not 
understand, such as "gender" and "power," The rule of thumb here is 
simple: whether you arc discussing Shakespeare, Cervantes, or Samuel 
Johnson, do not speak or write in language that they did not use. 

In fact, the Ic*> "interpretation" you indulge in, and the more you 
simply read from your author's works themselves, the safer you'll be — 
and the safer we'llbe. As Lynne Cheney tried to remind us time and 
again, the problem is that we stubbornly insist on interpreting texts for 
ourselves, thereby distorting and dishonoring the very cultural heri- 
tage we arc supposed to be preserving. Of course, regrettably, some 
"interpretation" of literary texts is inevitable, but this is hardly an 
excuse for throwing all decency to the winds. 

Regulation III, Avoid popular culture. 

Many of us imagine that it spices up our presentations to allude to 
Madonna or The Simpsons, presumably in order to make some 
specious point about how popular culture can be as intellectually 
engaging as the works of great writers. In recent years, some of us have 
even applied the tools of critical analysis to such popular drivel, as if 
it actually possessed some meaning. No one is fooled by this. If there 
is one thing worse than trashing a great book for its sexism and racism, 
it is talking about it in the same sentence as "movies" and "video," 
Popular cultu re cannot be intellectually rewarding. If it were, it would 
not be popular. By the same token, popular culture is out of our 
provenance as teachers of literature. Surely if God had intended us to 
be popular, our conventions would pre-empt the NFL playoffs, 
Adriennc Rich would have her own talk show, and Stanley Fish would 
be The Last Action Hero. 

Regulation IV. No controversial ideas. 

If you want to give a public address involving controversial ideas, join 
the Controversial Ideas Association and deliver a paper at //wrannual 
convention. The problem with controversial ideas, as wc all know, is 
that people often disagree with them. Remember, literature is litera- 
ture precisely because it transcends any controversial idea. And literary 
criticism is what wc do instead of thinking about controversial ideas. 

Regulation V. No sex. 

No topic has invited so much public derision and horror as this. When 
it comes to sex, it doesn't matter whether we're being covered by the 
New York Times Magazine, the New Criterion, or the Manchester 
Union Leader: we will be pilloried. And rightly so. 

If you want to talk in public about sex or sexuality, get on Donahue, 
Oprah, or Geraldo. Sex and sexuality are, by definition, things that 
many people feel uncomfortable about (in fact, we feel uncomfortable 
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writing this very regulation!), and literary criticism is no place for the 
discussion of such matters. After all, literal")' criticism is what we do 
instead of having sex. Worse still, encouraging other people to think 
about sex and sexuality may lead them to engage in sex themselves. 

As far as gay and lesbian literature professors are concerned, we 
welcome them so long as they do not announce themselves as gay or 
lesbian, something that is obviously irrelevant to literature. Though 
they are often talented teachers and scholars, openly gay and lesbian 
scholars have clearly had a very serious effect on the morale of the press 
corps. So take a cue from your local library or local armed forces 
recruiting office, and ssssssshhh. 

Regulation VI. No fanny or "provocative" titles for papers. 

Remember that most reporters will never know anything more about 
the paper you deliver at a convention than the title printed in the 
program. That doesn't mean (as some of you apparently believe) you 
should take this opportunity to draw attention to yourselves by 
coming up with titles like "Who Has the Phallus?" "I Thought You 
Had the Phallus," or "Give Me Back That Phallus." On the contrary: 
if your paper offers a staid, stolid critique of Northrop Frye's theory 
of romance, but it's entitled "Romancing the Stone: The Sodomy of 
Elegy in Frye's Anatomy 1 or "Fear of Fryeing: A Lurid Tale of 
Romance" (sec also Regulation V), you not only bring disrepute on 
your own paper and panel; you expose us all to disgrace and 
embarrassment. And all just so you can amuse yourself and your 
smug, theory mongc ring friends. Which brings us to the last of those 
regulations. 

Regulation VII. No irony. 

In 1990, Andrew Ross quipped that he liked teaching at Princeton 
because it gave him a chance to radicalize the children of the ruling 
class. Lynne Cheney took him entirely at his word, fingering him in 
"Telling the Truth" as a corrupter of the nation's youth. In 1992 
Molly Hite delivered a paper for a panel entitled "The Humor of the 
MLA," and titled it "Jane Austen and the Masturbating Three- Button 
Jacket," alluding to the once scandalous title of Eve Sedgwick's 1989 
paper The U.S. News EWorld Report cited her title as further evidence 
of the moral turpitude of the MIA. 

It was irony, of course, that got us in trouble to begin with, when 
radicals were foolish enough to satirize their own kind tor "political 



correctness." This unfortunate lapse paved the way for Carol I an none 
to claim that "political correctness" was "long a designation of approval 
by the hard left," a designation ofapproval for so "long" that no record 
exists of anyone actually using it that way. 

The lesson is clear. F,mploying irony, speaking tongue in check, 
talking wryly or self-mockingly — these smartass intellectual practices 
give our whole profession a bad name. If there's one thing calculated 
to alienate an otherwise friendly and helpful press, it's irony. As Dan 
Quayle once put it, irony is an ill wind that bites the hand that feeds 
our fashionable cynicism. 

We cannot mi nee words about irony. Knock it off, and knock it off 
now. In the first place, nobody understands your little ironies but you 
and your theorymongering friends. In the second place, even if 
someone does understand your ironies, they still won't tninslate into 
newsprint and you'll wind up looking foolish anyway. In the third 
place, great literature demands of us a high seriousness of purpose — 
not disrespectful laughter and clowning around. So just wipe that 
smirk off your face. 

What's left for me to talk about? 

With so much prohibited, you are probably thinking, "What is left 
for me to teach and write about?" The answer, of course, is plain: 
Literature and Life. Literature and life, the great enduring issues, all 
remain — as long as they don't involve sex, politics, controversy, 
popular culture, irony, or unfamiliar words. For those who may st, 
be stuck for a topic, however, we particularly recommend the 
following: 

Feminism — Threat or Menace? 

Why I Love Literature 

Beowulf or Grendel? You Make the Call 

Literature and God 

Why Poets Are Just Regular Folks 

Faulkner and Lawrence: Whose Nature Imagery is More Robust? 
How Literature Can Make the World a Nicer Place 
Poems to Treasure Always 
Literature 1 — Love It or Leave It! 

So let's get out there, fellow literature professors, and let's show 
those detractors of ours that just because we teach literature, that 
doesn't mean we have to be perverts or terrorists. Oh, and one final 
thing— defend free speech at all times! 
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Teachers for a Democratic Culture doesn't receive hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from conservative foundations to support our activities. We 
depend solely upon the contributions of our members to continue our 
work. TDC badly needs renewals from current members. We also urge 
non-members who have received this newsletter to Join us. 

Send in your annual membership ($25 faculty, $5 students) to Teach- 
ers for a Democratic Culture, P.O. Box 6405, Evanston, IL 60204. 
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TDC at the 
University of 
Illinois 

June Juffer 

On October 1 and 2, TSDC members 
at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign presented "Conflicts in 
Context: A Working Conference on 
Problems Confronting U.S. Universi* 
ties,** a conference that marked the first 
step toward making the group an active 
chapter on this campus. Before the 
conference, organizing members de- 
cided that the name Teachers and 
Students for a Democratic Culture" 
would better reflect the group's compo- 
sition and goals. 

In several critical ways, the confer- 
ence succeeded in achieving what the 
organizers, mainly English graduate 
students, hoped would happen. First, 
about 200 people from different disci- 
plines and locations (administrators, 
faculty, graduate and undergraduate 
students) were involved in some part of 
the two-day conference. Second, the 
five panels provoked interesting, 
conflictual, and sometimes productive 
discussion and debate about the issues 
we thought might serve as future ground 
for action. For example, the panel deal- 
ing with university governance and re- 
trenchment, focusing on a recent report 
recommending funding changes in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
brought together an LAS associate 
dean, two faculty members who partici 
pated in writing the report, and two 
gradur te s**jdents whose departments 
were negatively affected by the report 
(one from comparative literature, which 
under the report would be eliminated). 
The discussion that followed the panel 
presentations in part realized what we 
hoped would happen: people, both on 
the pane! and in the audience, airing 
sharp disagreements about the report. 

In fact, at all of the five panels there 
was a sense that we had indeed brought 
togetherdissenting voices, that we were 
perhaps laying the foundation for a 
democratic organization that could on 
some issues rep resent a heterogenous 
and sometimes dissenting population. 
At the panel on the politics of represen- 
tation, focusing on Chief llliniwek, anti- 
Chief students and community activists 
hotly debated with College Republicans 
about the university's mascot, and anti 
Chief activists debated about strata 



On the Origins of My Conservatism 

Ward Parks 



OVER THE PAST two or three years I have 
often read about a conservative conspiracy 
whose aim is to thwart and undermine the work of 
academic p-ogressivcs; and in sur.h accounts, the 
name of the Heritage Foundation figures promi- 
nently. In point of fact, Heritage's primary orien- 
tation is non-academic. Its main academic com- 
mitments revolve around the Bradley Resident 
Scholars, and of the five Bradlcys this year, I am the 
one whose major focus is on political correctness. 
If there is a conservative conspiracy, then, I would 
have to he close to the heart of it; and readers of the 
TDC Newsletter might be interested in knowing 
how I came to be where I am. 

Until very recently, I was almost entirely non- 
political, or even anti-political; when I voted at all, 
it was as a liberal. (In 1988, 1 voted for Dukakis.) 
During the later 1980s, however, I grew increas- 
ingly, concerned over the aggressive politicizing of 
the English department at LouisianaState Univer- 
sity, where I have my regular academic position as 
a medievalist. I was bothered by the tacit yet 
unmistakable recourse to political criteria in hiring 
and by the barely concealed professorial scorn for 
the political benightedncss of the Louisiana citi- 
zenry and LSU student body, much of which is 
conservative and Christian. Non-progressive stu- 
dents, I felt, have as much right to their views as 
professors do, and professors ought to be leaders in 
respecting and upholding these rights. 

Finally, to everyone's surprise, I spoke up, first 
at a Philology Club meeting, and subscquendy in 
a pair of articles in the student newspaper. In the 
question-and-answer period after the meeting I 
was harshly condemned and several times com- 
pared to David Duke; and accusations of racism, 
sexism, and reactionary conservatism have been a 
regular feature of my university life ever since. 
After the publication of my articles, there was an 
abortive attempt by a faction in the tenured profes- 
soriate to have me formally censured. At the ;amc 
time, a group of students (none of whom I knew) 
were sending a petition to the chancellor com- 
plaining of the atmosphere of leftist intimidation 
that prevailed in English department classes. In 
other words, a group of my colleagues was pre- 
pared to punish me for decrying a spirit of political 
coercivencss, at the very moment that a group of 
students was protesting that coerciveness. 

Over the next two years I continued to speak 
and publish on this problem. In 1992, at the same 
time the issue erupted in the local media and I was 
featured in a front-page Baton Rouge Advocate 



story, a radical feminist was filing a professional 
harassment and sexual discrimination grievance 
against me and Kevin Cope, my department ally in 
this struggle. An exotic feature of this assistant 
professor's grievance was that it contained not a 
single behavioral allegation nor did it cite a single- 
instance where either Cope or I had referred to her 
personally, although she did cite as evidence agamst 
us asatirical article that we did not write. Nonethe- 
less, she regarded herself as thevictim ofa"pattern" 
of discrimination because of our statements in 
opposition to political correctness. Ironically 
enough, during that period Cope and I were being 
ostracized and denounced by the department's 
ruling political bloc to which our accuser be- 
longed; but even though we plainly represented a 
beleaguered minority of two, we were the ones, in 
her eyes, guilty of harassment for having expressed 
heterodox opinions. 

The hearing that followed could have been a 
chapter out of Kafka. We were not permitted to 
confront our accuser; we were not told the names 
of the other witnesses the committee had inter- 
viewed; we were not asked for complete copies of 
the articles or talks or memoranda chat were the 
basis of the charges against us; we were not allowed 
to tape the session itself. My portion of the hearing, 
which went on for two hours, focused on my views 
and opinions (often previously unexpressed) of 
various intellectual matters; only a small portion of 
the hearing dealt with the actual charges against 
me. One inquisitor, for example, asked me to give 
my definition of feminism. Evidently* my under- 
standing of feminism was relevant to my guilt or 
innocence on a harassment charge. 

In the end, happily, we were acquitted. A lawyer 
had accompanied us to the hearing, and we had 
made clear our intention to sue ifwc were not fully 
exonerated. It would seem that the services of a 
lawyer arc indispensable for scholars who wish to 
criticize political correctness on some of our cam- 
puses today. What used to be called "dissent" has 
been reinterpreted as harassment and hate speech 
by yesteryear's apostles of the Free Speech Move- 
ment. 

This experience has profoundly alienated me 
from the academic left and accounts for my current 
work at the Heritage Poim lation. I have found 
much more tolerance and respect for opposing 
viewpoints at this privately-funded think tank 
than I have ever found at mainstieam universities 
that feed at the public trough. It is only too clear to 
me why my public stands for freedom of con- 
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science have drawn such ire from my LSU col- 
leagues, and in closing I would like to speak i.iy 
mind rather bluntly on this point, thus providing 
a specimen of the kind of speech which my critics 
were trying to suppress. 

The hypocrisy of many on the academic left 
today is shrieking to the high heavens. Celebrating 
"democracy," these leftists have transformed the 
humanities into a publicly-funded one-party state 
and mounted a witchhunt against their enemies. 
Inveighing against "discrimination," these leftists 
have transformed hiring into a race and gender 
spoils system in which young white males arc being 
scapegoated for evils which they did not commit 
and "sensitivity trained" into silence about the 



injustice done to them. Preaching respect for "di- 
versity," these leftists have defended the state spon- 
sorship of "Piss Christ," while promulgating 
vaguely-worded speech and harassment codes to 
punish students who, in the view of zealous admin- 
istrators, offend women and minorities. 

There arc many ^^cent people on the left who 
condone this shabby spectacle, or simply look the 
other way, while others arc afraid to speak out. I 
was one of those who has spoken out. The treat- 
ment meted out to me was the consequence of 
having spoken truths that the academic left cannot 
bear to hear. 

Ward Parks teaches English at Louisiana State 
and was a fellow at the Heritage Foundation. 



Response 

William W. Demastes 



I DO NOT CI AIM to represent the whole of 
LSU's English Department faculty in writing this 
response, but I think my recent experiences in the 
profession give me a unique perspective from which 
to respond to Professor Parks. Before I record my 
experience of some of the same circumstances that 
Professor Parks addresses, I should say that like many 
faculty members in our department I am normally 
unengaged in the debate about political correctness. 
Contrary to published appearances, the debate is not 
central to mast of this faculty's professional life: for 
many of us, the charges and counter-charges have 
played only a small part in our classrooms, meeting 
rooms, and studies. 

I am a white male who was hired by 1,SU in 
1989. In 1991 , 1 was promoted to associate profes - 
sor, and in 1992 I was elected the department's 
Director of Graduate Studies. In 1 989, I was one 
of two finalists for my position; it was first offered 
to a female candidate who chose to accept a posi- 
tion elsewhere. On the job market, I experienced 
numerous such rankings behind qualified female 
candidates before the LSU job became mine. 

My professional career was affected by an affir- 
mative action process that placed meat a disadvan- 
tage on the job market. I admit to suffering through 
some unpleasant days reflecting upon the apparent 
inequity, but I also recognized that this inequity 
was a corrective to past practices which routinely 
placed women and minorities at a similar disad- 
vantage. And though I was not responsible for 
these past practices, I was willing to pay in part for 
the "sins of our fathers." 

I was also determined to succeed despite the 
uneven playing field and because I truly believed 1 
was good enough to succeed. And I was pretty 
certain that, if affirmative action were not in place, 



the playing field would have been tilted in my 
favor. So I fully accepted that legislative interven- 
tion was necessary in order to 1 nstitute equalitv in 
the long term. Having survived that experience, I 
understand some of the feelings behind Ward 
Parks' complaint, but 1 must admit I don't accept 
the conclusion he makes based on those feelings- 
Parks' insistence that we level the playing field 
now — before equality is established — would re- 
sult in reinstating old practices that would again 
privilege white males. 

When affirmative action works as it should — 
that is, when it is responsive to qualifications as 
well as to race and gender issues — it is a just 
instrument. Of course, were it instituted other- 
wise, it would create incredibly unjust results. 
Since I've been at LSU there has been strong 
interest in recruiting well-qualified women and 
minorities. But in almost ever)' hiring attempt, the 
department has located both well-qualified women 
and minorities and well-qualified white males. 
The result has been that from academic year 1 989- 
90 to the present, the LSU F.nglish Department 
has hired five white males, four white women, and 
two African-American males. These numbers do 
not support the claims of injustice Parks makes. 

At other levels, I think Parks should also look at 
the numbers and procedures. It appears tome that 
at I.SU promotion and tenure are done on an 
individual basis and without bias. The processes 
appear to be neither anti-male nor anti-conserva- 
tive and a fair distribution of tenure and promo- 
tions has occurred during my stay here. 

Parks' charges of disci imi nation based on teach- 
ers' political leanings are harder to dispute, prima- 
rily because there are no real numbers to look at its 
there are in matters of hiring and promotion. So he 
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gies of education versus confrontation. 
At the panel on the student discipline 
system, students who had witnessed 
the system's injustices against Latino 
and African-American student protest- 
ers were able to question the author of 
a recent senate committee report evalu- 
ating the system. 

However, we also discovered that 
arriving at even fragile points of con- 
sensus out of such conflict is very diffi- 
cult. We had left time after each panel 
and discussion for a strategy session, 
at which we had hoped the conference 
participants would suggest more spe- 
cific approaches that TSDC might take. 
But it quickly became evident that the 
audience wanted to continue with open 
discussion and either was not ready for 
or did not want to pursue more specific 
agendas. 

Furthermore, we realized that certain 
kinds of conflictual debate may obfus- 
cate attempts to present issues in their 
con texts and complexities. For example, 
while several speakers on the repre- 
sentational 'politics panel attempted to 
shift the f ocus from The Chief to 
broader questions of representation, 
both the material and cultural implica- 
tions, the audience kept returning to the 
narrower question of the mascot, often 
attacking each other personally. 

W9 also realized that the iden tity of a 
TSDC chapter on this campus could be 
difficult to define. Many participants only 
attended the panel that addressed their 
particular interest, indicating that the 
desire to create a loose coalition of like- 
minded people might falter in the face of 
limited time and devotion to these inter- 
ests. In addition, some of the issues 
represented in the panels are already 
being addressed by active campus 
groups. Some people expressed frus- 
tration about the lack of close affiliation 
with the national organization; while we 
introduced the conference with the idea 
that the specific identity would be forged 
at a local level, some people wanted 
more direction from the beginning. 

Finally, we realized that if TSDC is to 
take off on this campus, most of the 
work will likely be done by graduate 
students. Despite quite extensive ef- 
forts to convince undergraduate stu- 
dents to attend the conference, their 
participation, other than in the Chief 
panel, was minimal. Only a handful 
returned for the final strategy session, 
when the group discussed structure 
and agendas. And no professors re- 
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turned for the final session; in fact, 
professors who spoke on panels rarely 
attended other panels. 

At the closing strategy session, how- 
ever, there was spiriteddiscussion about 
what would constitute a democratic, 
fluid, and effective organization that 
could fill a need at this university as well 
as agreement th at the con f a re nee' s edu - 
cative forum was one thing TSDC could 
continue to do. We set a date, two 
weeks hence, for a meeting at which to 
arrive at a more concrete understand- 
ing of structure and to divide into issue 
groups that would report to the larger 
body. 

June Juffer is a graduate student in 
English at the University of Illinois. 

The War 
Against Theory 
and theTDC 

Gerald Graff and Gregory Jay 

In an American Book Review article 
that appeared in 1992 (February/March) 
entitled "The War Against Theory," 
Curtis White accused TDC of "disclaim- 
ing radicalism thus leaving "real left 
radicals with nowhere to stand." In re- 
sponse (>4£?flJune/Ju!y 1992), we wrot . 
as follows: 
What could Curtis White have had in 
mind when he referred to Teachers 
for a Democratic Culture as "dis- 
claiming radicalism"? White could 
never have made that untrue claim 
had he bothered to find out who has 
joined this new organization by ask- 
ing for a copy of our membership 
roster, now going on a thousand 
strong. 

It is true that in the TDC statement 
of principles, we say that critics on 
the right make "no distinction be- 
tween extremists among their oppo- 
sition and those who are raising le- 
gitimate questions about the rela- 
tions of culture and society." In the 
context of the rest of the statement, it 
should be obvious that this is not a 
"disavowal" of radicalism but a criti- 
cism of the caricatu res that reduce all 
positions on the left to the crude 
slogan that "Western culture's gotta 
go- 
It is also true thai the TDC state- 
ment aims to appeal to people who 
do not consider themselves radicals, 
necessarily, but who are offended by 
the obnoxious misrepresentations 



may have located a real problem. If he has done so, 
then the problem needs to be confronted. But, as 
Director ofGraduatc Studies, I am thconcto hear 
charges of classroom discrimination at the gradu- 
ate level. I have heard numerous complaints about 
grades, grading procedures, and even personality 
conflicts, but I have yet to hear one charge of 
political harassment. That, ofcourse, doesn't mean 
that harassment doesn't exist, but I wonder about 
the extent of such harassment and doubt Parks' 
claim that such actions arc widespread or systemic. 
In a department with over 50 graduate faculty 
members, student-teacher conflicts are inevitable, 
but I simply do not sec the pattern of abuse that 
Parks alleges. In my position, I do not directly deal 
with undergraduate problems, but I am engaged 
with many of the same faculty members who also 
teach our undergraduate courses, and it seems 
reasonable that if a teacher is biased he/she will be 
so at all levels of student-teacher contact. (Of 
course, I am willing to examine material that 
demonstrates otherwise.) 

Professor Paries reports having experienced an 
almost tangible hostility toward him by members 
of LSU's faculty, especially by the women, since he 
gave his first talkon "Anti-Male Discrimination in 
the Profession" in 1990. His experience is unfor- 
tunate, but I'm surprised that he believes himself 
innocent of inviting such hostility. After all, as a 
tenured professor hedirectly assaulted women and 
minority colleagues (most of whom were 
untenurcd) with charges that they were hired 
merely to fill quotas, that they arc at best nomi- 
nally qualified to be his colleagues and at worst 
professional fakes, wholly incapable of scholarly 



enterprise. Without producing any evidence of 
abuse, he has published attacks on his colleagues in 
the student newspaper, warning students, "if you 
arc a political conservative, if you hold religious 
beliefs of a traditional coloring, or if you do not 
subscribe to all tenets of radical feminism, you 
would do well to exercise caution before enrolling 
in a course in the English department." I am 
surprised at Professor Parks* surprise that these 
colleagues rise to their own defense as they have at 
times done. If at all possible, I'd like to see some- 
thing positive come out of all this struggle. 

Which leads me to a final point, one that I think 
has been lost in this debate and about which I 
believe faculty members all along the political 
specr-um can agree. Professors arc not hired to 
indoctrinate, regardless of whether the perspective 
be left or right; they are hired to develop their 
students' skills of inquiry and evaluation. Students 
do occasionally see the content of a class as some- 
thing to be uncritically digested, but it is the 
professor's duty to make clear that course content 
is presented as a subject for critical scrutiny, the 
result of which can be an informed acceptance or 
rejection of that material. If this option is not 
offered, we have a problem, but it is primarily a 
pedagogical problem, not a political one. Ulti- 
mately, I hope we will give up on charge* and 
cou ntcr-charges and begi n , disinterestedly, to evalu- 
ate pedagogy. Our energy would be better spent in 
that effort, and it would lead to better and more 
openly diverse departments that would better serve 
their student populations. 

William W. Demastes teaches English at Louisi- 
ana State University. 



Reply 

Ward Parks 



I FIND PROFESSOR DEMASTES' "Re- 
sponse" to be a reasonable one, and this is an 
important fact. For if we could discuss the issues 
that divide us honestly, many of the current ten- 
sions could be diffused. I have this criticism, 
however: If the new academic orthodoxy is really 
as moderate as the tone of Demastes' article im- 
plies, why are there so many accounts of political 
abuse? Did these episodes occur without a con- 
text? 

In representing me as upset over the hostility of 
my colleagues, Professor Demastes misses the point 
of my article. Certainly I criticized my department 
(rarely individuals, but usually the department as 
a whole) for having created a state of affairs that I 
regard as immoral; and a number of my colleagues 
did not hesitate to criticize me in return. Well and 



good; but what I object to is the attempted recourse 
to punitive administrative measures. Over the past 
decade many academic leftists have castigated con- 
servatives, whites, men, Christian fundamental- 
ists, and others in the sharpest terms; yet when 
similar speech is directed at groups which leftists 
favor, it is liable to be construed as punishable 
"harassment" and "hate speech." 

If Professor Demastes would reread my articles 
for the LSU student newspaper, perhaps he would 
sec that this hypocrisy was one of my two or three 
central themes. I believe it was my repeated expo- 
sure of this hypocrisy that provoked that ire which 
led certain colleagues to resort to administrative 
expedients in their attempt co silence me. Nor is 
my experience unique; if it were, I would never 
have embarked on this campaign. It is rcprescnta- 
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tivc of the experience of many academics who have 
forcibly dissented from current left-wing pieties. If 
the high priests of the new academic establishment 
persist in their attempts to pretend that nothing is 
amiss and that talcs of repression are fabrications, 
in the end they will be regarded as liars. 

If Professor Dcmastes is willing for his own part 
to pay for the "sins of his fathers," 1 offer no 
objection: yet other people should be entitled to 
make that decision for themselves. The problem 
with thc M sins of the fathers" theory of justice is that 
it rationalizes the replication of those sins on a new 
generation. Professor Dcmastes and I are not the 
ones on whom the blow falls; the true victims are 
the white males passing through the system now. I 
am not and have never argued that justice and 
equity will be "restored" simply through the abo- 
lition of affirmative action. My point is far more 
rudimentary: We need to be able to talk about 
what is going on honesdy. Whether or not it can 
ultimately be justified in ethical terms, preferential 
policy discriminates. The refusal to acknowledge 
this simple truth has wrought more destruction in 
higher education than has the preferential policy 
itself. 

One of the invidious consequences of this de- 
nial is that, since they cannot acknowledge indi- 
vidual instances of injustice, leftist ideologues are 
increasingly drivcti to doctrines that indict entire 
biologically-defined classes of people. When they 
write about white people or men, for example, 
some of the more rabid Afrocentrists oi' radical 
feminists start to sound like Hitler talking about 
the Jews. Moderate leftists might not like being 
tarred with this brush; but how many among them 
have spoken out against this new form of racist and 
sexist bigotry? Who in the TDC has done so? 
Recently I attended a conference on " The War 
against Bigotry," and with the exception of the 
plenary speaker who was a member of the NAS, 
not one of the panelists whom I listened to — many 
of whom were powerful university administra- 
tors — seemed to question his or her right to im- 
pose a highly politicized left-wing conception of 
what constitutes punishable racism, sexism, 
homophobia, and so forth, on the college commu- 
nity. From my point of view, several of these people 
were advancing totalitarian doctrines: yet they 
seemed to have no inkling of the lines of argument 
that might lead a person like myself to such a 
conclusion. How have our academic debates come 
to be so one-sided? When I view spectacles such as 
these, I find Professor Dcmastes* reasonableness 
and moderation, much as 1 like these qualities in 
themselves, hard to credit. 

Since most of my Philology Club talk has been 



published in Surviving the PC University, I will 
refer readers to that essay for the evidence that 1 
collected (as of 1990) on LSU English Depart- 
ment hiring practices. I would like to observe, 
however, that several of Professor Demastes* char- 
acterizations of my views are inaccurate and seem 
to depend more on what critics havesaid about me 
than on what I havesaid myself. Yet on the matter 
of politically discriminator)' hiring practices in 
general, 1 would like to propose a simple test. 
Current affirmative action and quota law assumes 
that, in the absence of discrimination, groups will 
be proportionately represented. To me, this as- 
sumption is a mindless one; but since it has ac- 
quircdsuch force in the political arena, let us apply 
it to groups that the academic left docs not like. Arc 
political conservatives and Christian fundamen- 
talists proportionately represented among facul- 
ties of humanities departments? If they are not, 
does this not prove that they have been victims of 
discrimination? When I presented this argument 
in the past, my leftist nverlocutors seemed reluc- 
tant to concede that statistical disparities were 
significant when the underreprcsentation of Re- 
publicans or fundamentalists was in question. But 
why not? Is this now simply another instance of 
leftist double standards? 

When such double standards are firmly en- 
trenched and discourse is completely dominated 
by a single set of perspectives, discussions of "po- 
litical correctness" will not arise in the classroom, 
to be sure, since they do not need to. Tyranny 
produces its own calm. It is precisely such a calm 
that some leftists seem to have in view when they 
talk about moving "beyond" the culture wars. Yet 
1 do believe that there, arc still leftists who arc 
sincere in their desire to act rightly and to bring 
about a betterment of the human condition. It is 
incumbent upon these persons, now that they are 
in power % to acknowledge frankly the abuses of 
their own party — which need not reflect discred- 
itably on the validity of their underlying aims — 
and to recreate conditions where free and honest 
debate can occur once again. 

You cannot trample on the human conscience 
forever. If the leftist academic establishment does 
not undertake the responsibility of rectifying its 
wrongs, in the end it will be repudiated and its 
works will all be torn down. For sincere leftists, the 
time to speak out is now. 



Keep Us Informed 

Is there a debate on your campus about "political 
correctness* 1 ? Keep us informed about the culture 
wars in your area by sending us clippings from local 
newspapers and reports about what* s going on. 
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and hypocrises of the anti-PC war- 
riors. For this we make no apology. 

White replies in the same issue by 
suggesting that because the TDC state- 
ment of principles makes no mention of 
Marxism among the "recent curricular 
reforms* 1 we defend, it must be obvious 
that TDC is against Marxism. He goes 
on to invoke the names of Noam 
Chomsky and Gayatri Spivak against 
us, as ifTDC would repudiate them and 
vice versa. 

We wonder what White would have 
said if he had known that Chomsky and 
Spivak are both members of TDC — 
along with innumerable other Marxists 
and others influenced by Marxism. 

TDC plans to make its directory of 
members available on e-mail to those 
who request it. Perhaps White might 
change his viewof TDC after seeing our 
list of members. 

Right-Wing PC at 
Converse College 

John K. Wilson 
Imagine what would happen if a con- 
servative college president was forced 
out of office by liberals for her political 
views. The story would make national 
headlines, wouldn't it, as columnists 
cried out against "political correctness" 
and the "liberal orthodoxy"? 

But after conservative trustees and 
alumnae of South Carolina's Converse 
College forced out president Ellen Wood 
Hall in May, no conservatives spoke out 
in protest. On the contrary, the latest 
issue of the conservative national news- 
paper Campus (Fall 1993) salutes the 
compelled resignation in an article titled. 
"Trustees^ Alumnae Save School from 
P.C. Outsider." 

The article by Nick Felten praises the 
"trustee inquiry and oversight of politi- 
cally correct excesses" which led to 
Hall's resignation. Hall is described as a 
"radical feminist* 1 and "an academically 
trendy liberal who was oU of touch with 
alumnae and the long-standing tradi- 
tions and character of the 103 year-old 
private school." Among the crimes com- 
mittedunderHairsleadershipwere"'ex- 
perience-basecf learning which included 
field trips to Harlem and sleepovers in 
shanties erected on college lawns." 
Felton also explains that "speakers 
brought to Converse were overwhelm- 
ing left-of-center," even though student 
groups, not Hall, invited them to cam- 
pus. 
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One alumna criticized Hal! because 
she is "short, with short gray hair that is 
not in the least bit attractive, and wears 
godawful clothes," contrasting her with 
the*dignified, wonderful men" with "high 
morals and wonderful backgrounds" 
who were past presidents. Conserva- 
tive alumnae also criticized the hiring of 
dean of students Cynthia Greer, a black 
woman, as "unnecessary" becau se only 
8% of students are black. 

Homophobia characterized many of 
the attacks. The conservatives forced 
out Greer for being "intemperate" be- 
cause she argued with a member of the 
ad hoc committee investigating Hall who 
proposed banning lesbians from the 
school. As Felten writes, The last straw 
for many alumnae was the formation of 
a lesbian support group and the 'mar- 
riage' of two female fresh man[ sic]." But 
there was no support group, only an 
informal meeting of some students with 
a counselor to talk about lesbianism. 

The tactics of the alumnae and trust- 
ees were particularly effective. They 
tried to discourage students from at- 
tending the college, and withheld finan- 
cial contributions, which exacerbated 
the problems caused by previous finan- 
cial mismanagement. 

But these conservatives do not rep- 
resent the majority of Converse Col- 
lege. Within 48 hour's, half of the stu- 
dent body signed a petition opposing 
Hall's resignation. Last fall, both the 
trustees and the faculty gave a vote of 
confidence to Hall. 

Felton writes, "With more courageous 
and responsible boards of trustees and 
alumni like Converse's, higher educa- 
tion could be reformed overnight." If s a 
frightening thought thatEHen Wood Hall 
may not be the last college president to 
face this kind of intimidation. 

The Other 
Affirmative Action 

John K. Wilson 
While tirades against affirmative ac- 
tion are common, the most disturbing 
form of affirmative action — preferences 
for children of alumni, known as lega- 
cies — is invariably ignored by conser- 
vative critics. Yet John Lamb, writing in 
the Spring 1993 Columbia Journal of 
Law and Social Problems, observes 
that "applicants who are children of 
alumni receive an advantage greater 
than that enjoyed by any minority stu 
dent" 



The Children of ReaganBush 

Michael Schwalbe 



MY FAVORITE COURSE to teach is Soci- 
ology 203, social problems. As I teach it, 
the course examines the ways in which race, class, 
and gender inequalities create a great deal of sur- 
plus misery in everyday life for most people in the 
U.S. No other course I teach allows me to draw on 
as wide a range of ideas and information to help 
students understand how our society works and 
how its workings affect their lives. No other course 
causes me as much grief, either. 

I first started teaching social problems in 1981. 
Back then I would respond to challenges from 
conservative students by beating them over the 
head with logic and facts. I was a graduate student 
at the time, and I figured that the best way to 
change minds was by force of superior knowledge. 
If this strategy made some kids squirm a bit, well, 
too bad. It was time they saw the light. 

My strategy of getting in their faces was not 
wholly unsuccessful. It did cause some conserva- 
tive kids to think differently. Or so I imagined. But 
there remained a few whose response to my critical 
analyses of capitalist America was to seethe quietly. 
They refused to engage with my arguments be- 
cause it seemed clear to them that I hadn't a clue 
about their thoughts and feelings. "Why bother?" 
I suppose they thought. 

After a few semesters I learned how to rouse 
these folks. Whenever I saw that something was 
making them uneasy or causing them to tune out, 
I would invite them to voice their objections, but 
then instead of pouncing and trouncing, I would 
take up their objections as my own, flesh them out, 
and articulate them better than they could. The 
effect was stunning. 

Nov/ the conservative kids couldn't write me 
ofT as ignorant of where they were coming from. 
They were shook up and p rimed to hear what came 
next. So after articulating their arguments, I would 
carefully explain why I didn't embrace those argu- 
ments myself. Now the logic and facts hit home. I 
thought I'd found the key to opening and chang- 
ing minds. 

In 1993 my key doesn't work anymore. The 
conservative kids arc different. During the past 12 
years these children of ReaganBush have imbibed 
a fundamentalist version of conservative thought 
that eschews argument. 

As recently as six years ago the conservative 
students were more willing to argue. If they dis- 
agreed with me they would try to say why. It 
seemed to matter to them robe able to make a good 



case for where they stood. This commitment to 
reason made a big difference in the classroom. It 
meant that my students were open to thinking 
differently if I could show them that they were 
using faulty facts or logic. These days my most 
conservative students give little sign of being open 
to thinking differently, or of being much im- 
pressed by facts and logic. 

In the past few years I've found it increasingly 
hard to get conservative students to argue seri- 
ously. Oh, they will disagree, vehemently; but they 
seem unable to construct an argument that is more 
than a barrage of slogans. Every semester now I 
hear, "Feminism hasdonewomcn moreharm than 
good"; "Blacks today are the real racists"; "It's been 
proven that socialism doesn't work"; "A capitalist 
is just a successful worker"; "Trying to create social 
equality always produces the opposite result." 

Though it makes my stomach turn, I can do my 
old trick with any of these statements. I can argue 
for them in a way that gets the attention of my 
conservative students — and disconcerts my liberal 
students. But then when I try to show what's 
wrong with these statements, and the beliefs they 
rest upon, my conservative students get impatient 
and tunc out. Or they just repeat the original 
statement like an incantation, as if its power were 
undiminished by the exposure of its rotten founda- 
tions. 

Anti-intellectualism is nothing new in Ameri- 
can culture, and nor perhaps is the invincible 
ignorance of my most conservative students. But 1 
sense something different here, because these kids 
are neither stupid nor totally ignorant of the grim 
state of U.S. society. Something else, something 
more insidious than reactionary Limbaugh-styic 
rhetoric, is locking up their minds. 

It is tempting to cite postmodernist beliefs 
about knowledge as the problem. Many of my 
students, both conservative and liberal, believe 
cither that all truth claims arc relative and self- 
serving, or that truth is a matter of what you believe 
deep in your heart. In cither case they feel there's 
not much to be gained by jointly seeking a better 
version of the truth, since people already have the 
version that best suits them. Thus to argue about 
what is true is pointless and, worse, not nice. 

But 1 think the source of the problem is simpler 
and more concrete than creeping postmodernism. 
What I think is undermining my students' willing- 
ness to think critically is fear. This is fear based on 
an undeniable truth they've learned from watching 
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the country these past 12 years. 

What they've learned is that if you don't fit in, 
you'll get hurt. It's plain to see that good jobs are 
scarce and getting scarcer, and that when people 
lose' their jobs they can end up living in the street, 
impoverished, abused. In a country like this, wor- 
rying about truth and social justice is likely to get 
you in trouble. Rock the boat and you'll get thrown 
overboard. No rescue forthcoming. 

One irony here is that while some of my most 
conservative students will deny the existence, or 
extent, of many social problems, they dread be- 
coming victims of the injustice that they know, in 
their heart of hearts, abounds in our society. An- 
other irony is that while they claim to hate collec- 
tivism, they fear not fitting in, because this would 
jeopardize their chances to acquire the kind of 
material wealth and social status they've been 
taught to want. 

The fear these kids have grows also out of 
powerlessness. They may not know the details 
about how the world works, but they do know that 
money (what the professor calls "capital") calls the 
shots. And since most of these kids arc coming 
from working- or middle-class homes, nothing is 
guaranteed for them. To achieve a little upward 
mobility, or merely to reproduce their parents' 
class status, they're going to have to cozy up to 
power. They see no realistic alternatives. 

No one who experiences this sort of fear and 
powerlessness is well situated to think critically and 
creatively. Instead of en gaging in risky and fruitless 
thinking about how to change a bad system, one 
schemes about how to find a comfortable place in 



it. Individual powerlessness also helps rationalize 
selfishness: "If some folks can't figure out how to 
find a place in the system, or even if ihcy never got 
a fair shot at it, well, that's a shame but there's 
nothing I can do about it. Those folks should just 
try harder, like me." 

It's not onlv the conservative kids who are 
scared and in the ^rip of an ideology of competitive 
individualism. iMost of my students are. And all arc 
children of RcaganBush in the sense of growing up 
as witnesses to a hcardess economy and violent 
polity. 

In 20 years these children of RcaganBush will 
come of age politically. If they continue to act 
fearfully and selfishly and assume the worst about 
human nature, we will be in great danger. Much 
therefore depends on the social justice achieved 
between now and then. We must prove to this 
generation, and the next, that it is possible to do 
better than what they've seen so far. Mi * telling 
won 't work. We are going to have to prove by doing. 

My conservative students' refusal to try to argue 
well still bothers me. But my own biography gives 
me reason for hope. When I began college 19 years 
ago I too bedeviled my liberal professors with the 
racist and sexist prejudices I brought with me from 
a white ethnic, working-class home. Then again, I 
witnessed difFcrent political events as I grew up, so 
maybe now I am just echoing the spirit of a more 
optimistic time. I wouldn't have gotten here, 
though, if it hadn't been for a lot of good argu- 
ments along the way. 

Michael Schwalbe teaches sociology at North 
Carolina State University. 



Retired from Indoctrination 

Terence M. Ripmaster 



ISUPPOSETHRFUNNIRSTproposition that 
ever came from the new right ncocons was the 
notion that a giant leftist cadre had entered higher 
education and indoctrinated a generation of other- 
wise innocent and decent students into becoming 
raving revolutionaries. This same subversive cadre 
has been accused of conspiring against "Western" 
values and causing ever)' thing from the breakdown 
of the "traditional" family to the trade deficit. 

I have retired from my college position after 30 
years of teaching at what I would call a typical state 
college. I think my experience is reflective of many 
of us who entered higher education in the 1960s 
and who have been associated with the so-called 
radicali/.ation of a generation of students. My 
education was hidebound and traditional. 1 never 
questioned my grade school or college textbooks or 
teachers as they "taught" me what 1 later came to 



know as the fictions of Western and American 
culture. I assumed that there was nothing in the 
texts about women, minorities and working people 
because these groups simply had no history. I still 
have my college US history textbook that depicts 
"Negroes" as happy slaves, dancing and playing 
their banjos on the plantations. 

By the time I graduated from an excellent 
Midwestern university, I knew of only one female 
writer, George Eliot. In political science, econom- 
ics and related social sciences, I had been doused in 
Cold War ideology, capitalism and male-oriented 
notions of the human character and social pro- 
grams. I later came to call this the "father knows 
best" version of history and society. The universe 
was dominated by whatGorcVidal calls male "sky 
gods" and our life on Karth was controlled by 
"great" men. 



An Education Department Office of 
Civil Rights investigation of discrimina- 
tion against Asian -Americans at Harvard 
found a wide discrepancy in the admis- 
sion rates of children of alumni, re- 
cruited athletes, and regularapplicants. 
From 1981 to 1988, Harvard admitted 
16.9% of all applicants, but 35.7% of 
alumni children and 48.7% of athletes. 
In the class of 1992, 15.6% of all appli- 
cants, but 35.2% of alumni children and 
41.0% of athletes, were admitted. If 
legacies had been admitted at the same 
rate as other applicants, their numbers 
would drop by nearly 200, greater than 
all of the Blacks, Hispanics, and Native 
Americans admitted to Harvard. 

On every academic scale, including 
class rank and academic ratings, the 
legacies admitted to Harvard from 1983 
to 1992 were inferior to regular 
admittees. Regular students had com- 
bined SAT scores 35 points higher than 
legacies, and 130 points higher than 
the athletes. Considering that the chil- 
dren of Harvard alumni include many 
top students, the fact that they are be- 
low-average as a group suggests that 
the legacy preference is quite strong. 
The OCR report concluded, "It is evi- 
dent from some of these readers' com- 
ments that being the son or daughter of 
an alimnus of Harvard/Radcliffe was 
the critical or decisive factor in admit- 
ting the applicant." 

Surprisingly, the inquiry did not re- 
gard legacy preferences as objection- 
able. The OCR concluded that the ap- 
parent discrimination against Asian- 
Ame ricans was largely explained by the 
preferences given to legacies and ath- 
letes. The report noted, "While these 
preferences have an adverse effect on 
Asian- Americans, we determined that 
they were long-standing and legitimate, 
and not a pretext for discrimination." 

Unlike affirmative action for under- 
represented minorities, which seeks to 
compensate for past wrongs and estab- 
lish racial equality, the legacy prefer- 
ence serves no noble purpose, On the 
contrary, it provides advantages to the 
most advantaged groups. The sole jus- 
tification given for legacy preferences is 
the unproven claim that elite private 
colleges need them to get money from 
alumni. The legacy preference has noth- 
ing to do with an individual's accom- 
plishments or ability to contribute some 
unique talent. It is time for colleges to 
end this deplorable and discriminatory 
practice. 
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Does Diversity 
Hurt Students? 

John K. Wilson 

Mu<ticuitumlism has been attacked 
for promoting ethnic Balkanization and 
racial segregation on campus, as well 
as for lowering academic standards. 
But a recent study by Alexander Astin, 
What Matters in College, indicates that 
multiculturalism improves racial har- 
mony and intellectual standards. 

Astin examined institutional variables 
like affirmative action and multicultural- 
ism, as we!! as individual variables such 
as taking Women's Studies or ethnic 
studies courses, participating in aware- 
ness workshops, discussing racial and 
ethnic issues, and socializing with 
people from other racial and ethnic 
groups. He found: "Generally speaking, 
all these institutional and individual en- 
vironmental experiences were associ- 
ated with greater self-repoited gains in 
cognitive and affective development 
(especially increased cultural aware- 
ness), with increased satisfaction in 
most areas of the college experience, 
and with increased commitment to pro- 
moting racial understanding.* 

Students who had such experiences 
were also less likely to have materialis- 
tic values or to believe that an individual 
cannot change society. Astin concludes, 
"the weight of the empirical evidence 
shows that the actual effects on student 
development of emphasizing diversity 
and of student participation in diversity 
activities are overwhelmingly positive." 

'The National Endowment for the 
Arts and the Humanities are hardly sur- 
rogates for a European ministry of cul- 
ture. The foundations are more plau- 
sible candidates for that designation. 
Even they are hybrids, half private, half 
public... The French state, by contrast, 
has always been involved in culture. " 

— Norman Bimbaum, Searching for 
the Light: Essays on Thought and Cul- 
ture (Oxford University Press, 1993). 



If someone had told me in 1 960 that I would be 
part of an educational and social revolt in America, 
I would have laughed at them. I simply replicated 
the views that I had been taught. I wish there was 
a way I could contact every student from that 
period of my teaching and send a personal apology. 
There is no need here to account for my journey 
into dissent from the "traditional" values: The 
Civil Rights movements, the endless Cold War, 
the corporate takeover of America in all of its 
dimensions, and the emergence of a radical cri- 
tique. Like many of us, I had to re-learn almost 
everything I had been taught and thought, and it 
was painful and difficult. And when I began to 
teach students the unsanitized account of interna- 
tional and national history, I was dubbed a radical. 

For a brief time in the late 1960s and early 
1970s there appeared a group of students who 
were excited about new directions and new ideas. 
While these students were often disruptive and 
misguided, they had an energy and concern that 
was infectious. They became involved in campus 
and national issues and made tremendous de- 
mands on my time. But suddenly, they disap- 
peared and by the mid- 1 970s, the disco generation 
took their place. America veered to the far right 
and so did the students. From the late 1970s to the 
present, the largest organizations at my campus 
have been the Young Republicans, fraternities, 
and the ski club. The two largest majors arc busi- 
ness and communication. The college catalogue is 
packed with courses on accounting, management, 
and television production. 

My students openly stated that they would not 
take a single history or social science course if they 
were not required for graduation. They have not 
the foggiest notion of how national or interna- 
tional economic systems work, and avoid the study 
of economics as if it were a plague. They have no 
interest in the American political system and are 
hard put to explain the differences between a 
liberal and a conservative. They support American 
wars without question; the day after Desert Storm 
began, most of them were wearing yellow ribbons 
and their cars were covered with "support our 
troops" stickers. With few exceptions, they are for 
the death penalty, even after I present the statistics 



about who arc the victims of execution. They feel 
there is nothing wrong with a $5 billion-per-week 
military budget and agree that criminalization will 
solve the drug problem. 

As for issues related to PC and debates over the 
academic canon and multiculturalism, they couldn't 
care less. When I cover the long history of racism 
and sexism in my courses, I usually get the re- 
sponse: "Well, we're not responsible for all of that!" 
Most of them feel that blacks and other minorities 
are given too many breaks and openly state that 
they think unqualified blacks get the jobs over 
qualified v/hites. The college increases their tuition 
ever}' year and many of them work at minimum 
wage jobs. They have no interest even in confront- 
ing their own economic well-being; a statewide 
ami- tuition march at the state capital was joined by 
eight of the 10,000 students. 

From conversations with my colleagues at other 
colleges and universities and accounts in journals 
and the media, the above description of under- 
graduate students does not seem to be exaggerated, 
which should delight Cheney ct. al. Much of the 
national debate about PC and indoctrination is 
useless because it ignores how little has changed. 
The media, textbooks, teaching, and curriculum 
arc still based on the Euroccntercd, America-knows- 
best white man's interpretation of history and 
ideas. Every major professional field is still domi- 
nated by men. Any teacher who presents a critique 
of this society is isolated, denigrated, often not 
retained, and labeled as a radical, Communist, or 
troublemaker. 

A dean, upon hearing of my retirement, said: 
"He is crazy, but he was an excellent teacher." Of 
course, she probably did not mean that I was 
certifiably insane and required institutionaliza- 
tion. On the day I heard about the dean's com- 
ments, I walked to the library across the college 
yard filled with students; the library was nearly 
empty. 

The ncocons have nothing to worry about. The 
graying radicals of the 1960s are departing, and at 
least at my college, there will be no trouble from the 
present generation of undergraduates. 

Terence Ripmaster taught history at William 
Paterson College. 
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The Raging Water Buffalo 

John K. Wilson 



HE CAMPAIGN OF misinformation and ideological at- 
tacks against Sheldon Hackney has failed to derail his nomination as 
chair of the National Endowment for tie Humanities, which was 
confirmed by a 76-23 vote in the Senate or August 3, 1993- Hackney 
was never the real target of these attacks. He was a moderate caught in 
the middle of the crossfire in the war agair.st political correctness, who 
almost had his nomination mortally wounded. As Jesse Helms put it, 
"Mr. Hackney's problem is that he is recognized as one of the most 
prominent apologists for political correctness." 

But much of what was reported about Hackney was badly distorted 
or simply false, as when the Wall Street Journal (echoed by Jesse Helms) 
attacked Hackney because "he spoke out in favor of kicking ROTC 
from Penn unless the military began to admit openly gay men and 
lesbians." But Hackney says, 11 1 am a supporter of ROTC on campus," 
ar.." l.i 1983, after the University of Pennsylvania Law School banned 
military recruiters from the campus because they violated the school's 
rules about discrimination based oh sexual orientation, Hackney 
reversed the decision, declaring that "the policies of the U.S. armed 
forces arc not now illegal in Philadelphia or elsewhere." 

The official story about the "water buffalo" incident at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is well-known by now. In Jan uary, a group of black 
sorority women were making noise outside a dorm late at night. Eden 
Jacobowitz, who was trying to§tudy in his dorm room, yelled at them, 
"Shut up, you water buffaloes!" and "If you're looking for a party, 
there's a zoo a mile from here." Water buffalo, we have been repeatedly 
told, "has no known racial connotations" and is a loose translation of 
a Hebrew insult meaning both "water oxen" and a "thoughtless 
person." A" Kafkaesque" trial mad' him, in thewordsof the WallStreet 
Journal^ "the latest victim of the ideological fever known as political 
correctness." 

The other side of the story has been almost universally omitted from 
reports of the incident. As the women noted when they dropped the 
charges, "In an atmosphere of being called the *N* word and sexually 
demeaning words. ..someone yelled, 'Shut up, you black water buffa- 
loes!' and 'Go back to the zoo where you belong!'" 

Is it unreasonable to think, when racist and sexist cpith *s arc being 
shouted, that a student might have some racist motives when he 
compares a group of African-Americans to animals and says they ought 
to be put in a zoo? The fact that Jacobowitz's phrase was derived from 
a Hebrew insult and is not a common racial epithet hardly makes it 
immune from use in a racist way. There is sufficient doubt in this case 
to argue that J acobowirz deserved no punishment, and almost certainly 
he would not have gotten any at the disciplinary hearing. However, 
there was enough evidence ro justify a hearing to investigate the issue, 
and to suspect J acobowirz of having some racial motives. If it is 
legitimate for a university to punish the use of racial epithets, then 
surely it is acceptable to investigate a reasonable allegation of one. 

When a group of students makes plausible charges of harassment, 
what should a university president do? Can or should the president 
study every disciplinary controversy and then decide whether it de- 
serves a further hearing? Or should he allow the regular university 
disciplinary processes to work at determining the facts of the case? 
Hackney noted, "1 did not think the charge of racial harassment was 



Hackney 
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justified," but he added, "There is no pro- 
vision for the President or for any officer of 
the University to intervene." 

The misinformation about the "water buffalo" story has not merely 
unfairly maligned Hackney for entirely reasonable and proper actions, 
it has also obscured what really happened. A group of black women 
who were subjected to racist and sexist abuse have been transformed 
into ruthless PC oppressors while an obnoxious student has became the 
latest in a long line of conservatives declaring themselves helpless 
victims of censorship. 

The second incident which created a national controversy involving 
Hackney occurred on April 15, 1993, when a group of black students 
took the 14,200 press run of the Daily Pennsylvanian because it 
included a column written by conservative Gregory Pavlik, who had 
criticized affirmative action and Martin Luther King, Jr. A flier left 

continued on the next page 



"A Forum in Which All Voices Can Be Heard" 

Excerpts from June 26, 1993 statement by Sheldon Hackney 

I believe my twenty years of major responsibility in universities has 
prepared me to lead the National Endowment for the Humanities. For the 
past generation, universities have provided tough environments. Uni- 
versity presidents operate in a sea of powerful and conflicting currents. 
To succeed, one must have a clear sense of strategic direction, a 
fundamental commitment to the core values of the University, the 
strength to persevere through contentious times, and the ability to gain 
and keep the support of a variety of constituencies. I have not only 
survived in that environment, I have prospered, and my institutions have 
thrived. 

Among the values that I hold dear is a belief that a university ought to be 
open to all points of view, even if some of those views expi \,sed are 
personally abhorrent. I take some pride in having protected the right to 
speak of such diverse controversial figures as Robert Shockley at Princeton, 
King Hussein of Jordan at Tulane, and Louis Farrakhan at Penn. The 
university should belong to all of its members and not be the exclusive 
domain of any particular person, group, or point of view.... 

Universities exist to create new knowledge and to preserve and commu- 
nicate knowledge. The NEH, as a sort of university without walls, through 
its research, education, and public programs, is engaged in the sameeffort. 
I am dedicated to the proposition that we can improve the human condition 
through knowledge and that our hope for tomorrow in this troubled world 
depends on the sort of understanding that can come through learning.... 

I like to think of the humanities as human beings recording and thinking 
about human experience and the human condition, preserving the best of 
the past and deriving new in sights in the present. One of the things that the 
NEH can do is to conduct a national conversation around the big questions: 
what is the meaning of life, what is a just society, what is the nature of duty, 
and soon. In this big conversation, it is not the function of the NEH to provide 
answers buttoensu re adiscussion, to create a forum in which allvoicescan 
be heard. 

Because they are not just for the few but for everyone, no single 
approach to the NEH mandate is adequate. There is a need for balance 
among research aimed at creating new knowledge, educational programs 
to ensure that the humanities are creatively and invitingly represented in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges, and public programs to draweveryone 
into the big conversation. 
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behind declared, "we arc protesting the blatant and voluntary perpetu- 
ation of institutional racism against the Black community." Such 
deplorable and indefensible attempts to suppress conservative views 
arc intolerable in a university which promotes free expression of ideas, 
and ought to be punished by codes that (unlike Pcnns) specifically 
prohibit such behavior. 

But the removal of these newspapers has become secondary to the 
effort to get Hackney. In what has become the most famous statement 
bya university president in recent memory, Hackney declared after the 
incident, "two important university values now stand in conflict... 
diversity and open expression. "While not an inaccurate description of 
the problem, this statement seemed to support the idea that Hackney 
was a weak-willed president. 

But in a display of sloppy journalism all too typical of the coverage 
on political correctness, every one of the dozens of stories in the 
mainstream media about the incident omitted what else Hackney said. 
As Hackney wrote to the New York Times (June 16), "After saying that 
diversity and open expression seemed to be in conflict, I macL' it clear 
that 'there can be no compromise regarding the First Amendment 
right of an independent publication to express whatever views it 
chooses. 1 I also reaffirmed a ban on such confiscations that I promul- 
gated four years earlier." 

While Hackney should have been more explicit in condemning the 
behavior (as he admitted in the hearing on his nomination), it is 
understandable for a university president to take a conciliatory ap- 
proach in order to defuse tensions and ensure that the "protest" does 
not happen again. In contrast, there is no excuse for the misleading 
reporting of his statement, which has been widely disseminated as fact. 

Senator Dan Coates told Hackney, "you became a symbol" of 
political correctness. But like the attacks on political correctness, the 
criticisms of Hackney have been vicious distortions of the truth. It is 
worth noting that when Hackney had the opportunity to explain what 
really happened, in front of the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, ir supported him unanimously. Even Stephen Balch, 
president of the NAS, called Hackney "an intelligent, open-minded 
man of integrity "and "afigurcofgenuincstaturein higher education." 

Unfortunately, the media distortions ofwhat happened at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will haunt Hackney during his tenure at the NEH. 
It is a foregone conclusion that the biased stories, in willful ignorance of 
the facts, will be repeated in the dozens of conservative articles and books 
which appear annually. As always, the truth will be less important than 
perpetuating the story about the evils of political correctness. 

If there is a silver lining to this dark cloud of bad journalism, it is 
Hackney's reaction to these events. At his hearing, Hackney spoke up 
for freedom of expression and declared, "The NEH should not have 
a social agenda... It is not a social laboratory." Hackney also has 
commented that since he would be criticized no matter what he did, 
"I might as well do what 1 think is right." He added, "If that leads to 
controversy, 1 hope it is a productive controversy." While this may Ik* 
a vain hope, it suggests that the NRH may have a leader who is 
determined not to manipulate the agency to serve his ideological aims, 
who is not afraid of controversy, and who can deal with the inevitable 
attacks from conservatives. 

John K Wilson is a graduate student in the Committee on Social 
Thought at the University of Chicago. Statements excerpted here can be 
found in the August 2 \ 1993 Congressional Record. 
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"My Future Was Almost Ruined" 

Statement of Eden Jacobowitz 

My story like so many others at Penn reflect the universit/s and Mr. 
Hackney's tendency to restrict free speech whenever the voice is not 
speaking correctly in their view. That is— politically correct in their view. As 
you probably already know, on Wednesday, January 13, 1 shouted "Shut up 
you water buff alo!" at a group of sorority women who were stomping their feet, 
shouting and screaming outside my dormitory window at approximately 1 1 :30 
p.m. I later learned that because of this truly innocent response to disruptive 
noise, racial harassment charges had been filed against me. I was in 
complete shock that anyone had taken my words racially, and I made it clear 
to the university's judicial officers and to Dr. Hackney that the race of the 
women was of total indifference to me. I explained that as an Israeli-bom 
orthodox Jew raised on Hebrew, the term "water buffalo" derived from the 
Hebrew word "behemef " which translates literally into "water oxen" and 
simply means "foolish person" in Hebrew slang. I do not understand how a 
university which prides itself on diversity, did not accept my culture.... 

I would like to make it clear that the real issue here is not racial harassment. 
The real issue is freedom of speech. I established my innocence from the 
beginning. The reason this case was able to drag on so long is because the 
university has a speech code limiting the Constitutional rights of students. By 
the standards of that speech code, I should have been found innocent. But 
because it was in the hands of incompetent and cruel judicial officers and an 
apathetic University President, my future was almost ruined. 

"Taking Newspapers Is Wrong" 

Hackney's statement of April 22, 1993 to the University of Pennsylvania 

Freedom of expression is essential to academic life. At Penn it is foremost 
among our core values, and we are committed to upholding it. The University 
has long-established policies to protect it. 

Taking newspapers is wrong, as I made clear in a policy statement four 
years ago and reiterated at the time of last week's events and restated again 
this week. 

Those who are accused of violations of University policies will be subject 
to the provisions of the University's judicial system." Due process in determin- 
ing the guilt or innocence of any accused party is essential. We shall not take 
shortcuts. 

I recognize that the concerns of members of Penn's minority community 
that gave rise to last week's protest are serious and legitimate. We have 
worked hard to make Penn a place in which everyone could feel full 
membership. The University is, and will remain, committed to that goal, and 
it is working diligently to achieve it. 

In the final analysis, the aim of a diverse and free forum for ideas in which 
all are welcome and able to participate will be achieved only when all 
members of the community listen more carefully to the views and concerns 
of others. I urge the Daily Penn sylvan iaris staff and editors and those who 
object to its editorial, reportorial and staffing practices to work together to 
resolve their common concerns.... 

A modem university is the focus for all of the tensions that exist in our 
society. As such, it must remain steadfast in its commitment to all of its core 
values, especially when those tensions produce conflicts that we must work 
to resolve. We shall not do less. 

"Orwellian Truisms" 

Senator Joseph Ueberman, August 2, 1993 
Instead of condemning that act in unequivocal terms for what it was— an 
outrageous assault on freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and a 
criminal act, namely, the theft of newspapers that did not belong to them— 
instead of doing that, Dr. Hacknoy's immediate reaction was to express 
sympathy with the students* frustration that led them to steal the newspapers. 
That is nonsense.... 

Dr. Hackney did pay tribute in his statement to the preeminence of free 
speech in our society. But as I read that statement, that elevation of free 
speech was smothered in a statement that was otherwise loaded with the kind 
of Orwellian truisms on the so-called conflict between free speech and 
diversity that also have become too common on our campuses. 
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AS WE ALL know, the last decade has seen 
.an unprecedented degree cf public con- 
flict over the nature and function of the aca- 
demic humanities, and this conflict has inevi- 
tably engulfed the National Endowment. Since 
traditionally the NEH has sought to remain 
above controversy, if only to avoid favoring 
some interest groups over others, this state of 
affairs poses serious problems. How should 
the NEH respond when the humanities be- 
comes a battleground in a larger "culture war" 
over such issues as multiculturalism, political 
correctness, and the direction of American 
education? 

In our view, such changed conditions re- 
quire a rethinking of NEH's traditional atti- 
tude toward controversy. We believe that one 
of the most useful functions that can be played 
by the NEH at the present time is to nourish 
and advance the present con troversies over the 



The Function of NEH in an Age of Conflict 

(This statement has been sent to the National Endowment for the Humanities) 
Gerald Graff and Gregory Jay 
humanities, transforming them from unpro- 
ductive name-calling bouts into debates that 
help Americans understand the issues at hand. 

This is a policy that could be carried out, 
for example, by a series of NEH-sponsored 
national conferences that focus on key hu- 
manities controversies. The conferences might 
tak<? up such contentious topics as recent 
revisions in the humanities canon, political 
correctness, the place of class, race, and gender 
in humanities scholarship, and the extent to 
which political advocacy is or is not legitimate 
in the classroom. 

The conferences, in other words, would 
address precisely those questions that have 
preoccupied NEH reports such as "To Re- 
claim a Legacy," "Humanities in America," 
and "Telling the Truth." Instead of 
polemicizing for a partisan view of the issues, 
however, as those reports tended to do, the 



NEH would now be seeking to improve the 
and clarify the terms of the debate. . . . Creating 
a more useful and illuminating public debate 
could also be an aim of some NEH-sponsored 
research projects and seminars, and of state 
humanities council activities. 

If we have learned anything from recent 
skirmishes, it seems, it is that, paradoxically, 
the more NEH seeks to insulate itself from 
controversy the uglier the resulting contro- 
versy will tend to be. By facilitating reasoned 
controversy, NEH can help make the national 
debate less ar^ry and antagonistic. 



1994 TDC Conference 

ATDC national conference is being planned for 
Fall, 1 994, cn the topic, 'The Politics and Ethics 
of Teaching." We encourage members to send 
us ideas. 



The Case for Speech Codes 



SHELDON HACKNEY reflected a common sen- 
timent when he told the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, "I think that a 
speech code, caught up in punishments through 
judicial procedure, is wrong. We proved that this 
spring.* 1 The Wall Street Journal declares: "No 
overhauling can fix what is wrong with university 
harassment codes, which deserve to be con- 
signed to oblivion along with their bizarre 'legal' 
machinery. 1 * The Washington Post, attacking 
"Speech Code Silliness," editorialized against "the 
misuse and basic unfairness of speech codes" and 
"their ineffectiveness in dealing with the real prob- 
lems raised by student clashes of a racial nature." 

However, speech codes, if properly written and 
enforced, need not be discarded. On the contrary, 
speech codes can serve to broaden freedom of 
speech and intellectual inquiry by preventing the 
abuse and harassment which inhibits free ex- 
change of ideas. 

Ironically, the same people who attack the 
University of Pennsylvania for having a speech 
code also criticize it for failing to punish a group of 
black students who took the entire press run of the 
student newspaper. But how do they propose to 
punish these students, if not by a code which limits 
student behavior? However deplorable their ac- 
tions, the paper-snatchersare right about the law: 
Withouta specific rule against it, students can take 
as many copies of a free newspaper as they wish. 
Attempts to twist the meaning of existing codes to 
deal with this kind of censorship are clearly uncon- 
stitutional and it was wise for Penn to drop the 



John K Wilson 
charges against the students. 

TTio answer is not to abolish all speech codes 
and leave us with the intellectual equivalent of a 
Wild West shootout where anything goes. Nor is 
the answer to go back to vague and arbitrary 
conduct codes which are even more easily abused 
than the current speech codes. Instead, we must 
adopt specific and narrow speech codes which 
can regulate certain kinds of abusive speech and 
behavior— such as threats, harassment, and the 
mass theft of newspapers — without endangering 
the free expression of offensive ideas. 

This is not a radical idea. Conservative oppo- 
nents of speech codes support regulation of cer- 
tain kinds of speech. Former Solicitor General 
Charles Fried has suggested banning "unwanted 
invective" because there is a right "to be in a public 
or private place in relative tranquility" Dinesh 
D'Souza declares, "I'm not a free speech absolut- 
ist" and suggests as a code: "Students shall not yell 
racial epithets at each other." Columnist George 
Will notes that an academic community "requi res a 
particular atmosphere of civility that can bo incom- 
patible with unrestricted expression."The National 
Association of Scholars proclaims: 'Tolerance is a 
core value of academic life, as is civility. College 
authorities should ensure that these values pre- 
vail." 

Alan Charles Kors, who defended Eden 
Jacobowitz, says that a university "should have a 
code of behavior that specifies punishments for 
physical violence, threats, and intimidations, and 
breachesof academic integrity; its students should 



have, at the very least, the same rights and free- 
doms of choice as their working peers who take 
jobs away from home." Nadine Strossen admits, 
"The Supreme Court never has held, and civil 
libertarians never have argued, that harassing, 
intimidating, or assaultive conduct should be im- 
munized simply because it consists in part of 
words "And even frae speech absolutist Nat Hentoff 
states, "Any systematic, repeated verbal harass- 
ment that substantially interferes with the target's 
functioning is not protected speech." 

Some speech codes, such as at the University 
of Michigan, have been written too broadly and 
interpreted poorly, which led to their being de- 
clared unconstitutional. But other speech codes, 
such as at Stanford, are narrowly iailored and 
have been unfairly accused of censorship by op- 
ponents. These na iow speech codes, when they 
prohibit only abusive speech. specifically directed 
at an individual with hateful intent, can protect 
students from harassment without endangering 
the expression of ideas. Henry Louis Gates notes 
that the Stanford rules "have rightly been taken as 
a model of such careful delimitation." Although 
Gates claims that the Stanford rule "won't do much 
good," speech codes, when well-written, can im- 
prove the campus climate for everyone by punish- 
ing egregious acts of intimidation and censorship. 
No one believes that a speech code alone can 
create racial harmony on campus. But narrowly 
tailored speech codes can help protect students 
against the worst abuses, and it is foolish to 
dismiss them out of hand. 
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Join TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 

(The following is excerpted from the 1991 TDC statement of purpose) 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES in the United States have 
lately begun to serve the majority of Americans better than 
ever before. Whereas a few short years ago, institutions of 
higher education were exclusive citadels often closed to women, 
minorities and the disadvantaged, today efforts are being made to give 
a far richer diversity of Americans access to a college education. 
Reforms in the content of the curriculum have also begun to make our 
classrooms more representative of our nation's diverse peoples and 
beliefs and to provide a more truthful account of our history and 
cultural heritage. Much remains to be done, but we can be proud of the 
progress of democratization in higher education. 

A vociferous band of critics has arisen, however, who decry these 
changes and seek to reverse them. These critics have painted an 
alarming picture of the state of contemporary education as a cata- 
strophic collapse. This picture rests on a number of false claims: that the 
classics of Western civilization are being eliminated from the curricu- 
lum in order to make race, gender or political affiliation the sole 
measure of a text s or subject's worthiness to be taught; that teachers 
across the land are being silenced and politically intimidated; that the 
very concepts of reason, truth and artisticstandards are bcingsubverted 
in favor of a crude ideological agenda. 

It is our view that recent curricular reforms influenced by 
multicukuralism and feminism have greatly enriched education rather 
than corrupted it. It is our view as well that the controversies that have 
been provoked over admissions and hiring practices, the social func- 
tions of teaching and scholarship, and the status of such concepts as 
objectivity and ideology are signs of educational health, not decline. 

Contrary to media reports, it is the National Association of Schol- 
ars, their corporate foundation supporters and like-minded writers in 
the press who are endangering education with a campaign of harass- 
ment and misrepresentation. Largely ignorant of the academic work 
they attack (often not even claiming to have read it), these critics make 
no distinction between extremists among their opposition and those 
who are raising legitimate questions about the relations of culture and 
society. And though these critics loudly invoke the values of rational 
debate and open discussion, they present the current debate over 
education not as a legitimate conflict i n which reasonable disagreement 
is possible but as a simple choice between civilization and barbarism. 
Yet because the mainstream media have reported misinformed 



opinions as if they were established facts, the picture the public has 
received of recent academic developments has come almost entirely 
from the most strident detractors of these developments.... 

It is time for those who believe in the values of democratic education 
and reasoned dialogue to join together in an organization that can fight 
such powerful forms of intolerance and answer mischievous misrepre- 
sentations. We support the right of scholars and teachers to raise 
questions about the relations of culture, scholarship and education to 
politics — not in order to shut down debate on such issues but to open 
it. It is such a debate that is prevented by discussion-stopping slogans 
like "political correctness." 

What docs the notion of a "democratic culture" mean and how does 
it relate to education? In our view, a democratic culture is one in which 
criteria of value in art are not permanently fixed by tradition and 
authority but are subject to constant revision. It is a culture in which 
terms such as "canon," "literature," "tradition," "artistic value," "com- 
mon culture" and even "truth" are seen as disputed rather than given. 
This means not tha f standards forjudging art and scholarship must be 
discarded but that such standards should evolve out of democratic 
processes in which they can be thoughtfully challenged. 

We understand the problems in any organization claiming to speak 
for a very diverse, heterogeneous group of teachers who may sharply 
disagree on many issues, including that of the politics of culture. What 
we envision is a coalition of very different individuals and groups, 
bound together by the belief that recent attacks on new forms of 
scholarship and teaching must be answered in a spirit of principled 
discussion. We think the very formation of such a group will be an 
important step in gaining influence over the public representations of 
us and our work. 

It will also be a way to take responsibility for the task of clarifying 
our ideas and practices to the wider public — something, it must be 
admitted, that we have not done as well as we should. We need an 
organization that can not only refute malicious distortions but also 
educate the interested public about matters that still to often remain 
shrouded in mystery — new literary theories and movements such as 
deconstructionism, feminism, multiculruralism and the new histori- 
cism, and their actual effects on classroom practice. 

We therefore propose the formation of Teachers for a Democratic 
Culture. 
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Critique 



continued fiom front page 

rather than breaking with the "banking" model of 
education in which knowledge is seen as a kind of 
deposit that the student receives from an authori- 
tative teacher* Instead of imposing their own 
"thematics" on the people, from the top down, 
Freirean educators must "re-present to the people 
their own thematics in systematized and amplified 
form. The thematics which have come from the 
people return to them — not as contents to be depos- 
ited but as problems to be solved." Freire says that 
libertarian education "starts with the conviction that 
itcannot present its own program but mustsearch for 
this program dialogically with the people." 

Itisanatn active program in principle, but does 
Freire remain faithful to it? How real can the 
Freirean dialogue be, when Freire clearly presumes 
he knows in advance what the authentic "will of the 
people" is or should be? However much Freire may 
insist on teaching "problem-posing" rather than 
top-down solutions, the goal of teaching for Freire 
is to move the student toward "a critical perception 
of the world," and this critical perception "implies 
a correct method of approaching reality..." It is, as 
he puts it, "a comprehension of total reality." 

Though Freirean pedagogy claims to give the 
oppressed the autonomy to decide for themselves • 
what their transformation will look like, it is clear 
that for Freire the oppressed arc free to decide only 
within limiis. Suppose a student ends up deciding 
that he or she is not oppressed, or is not oppressed 
in the way or for the reasons Freire supposes? What 
if, after a Freirean dialogue, the student embraces 
Rush Limbaugh, or decides that for him or her 
authentic liberation means joining a corporation 
and making a lot of money? Freire can only count 
such decisions as the result of the student s having 
been brainwashed by the dominant culture.... 

In any case, whether the student is positioned as 
the oppressed or the oppressor, the outcome of 
critical pedagogy is already predetermined. Freire 
assumes that we know from the outset the identity 
of the "oppressed" and their "oppressors." He also 
assumes a student body that will readily accept a 
description of themselves as the oppressed. This 
assumption may be understandable in the original 
context of Freire s work with Latin American 
peasants. Bur Freire's model encounters serious 
problems when it is transplanted to a North Ameri- 
can campus, where not all students are obviously 
members of an oppressed class, and where even 
many of those who might plausibly fit that desig- 
nation refuse to accept it. 

If Freire assumes a predetermined outcome for 
the student, he is equally sure what the politics of 



the teacher must be. In picturing the classroom, 
Freire and other proponcr rs of critical pedagogy 
seemingly envisage a teacher who is already com- 
mitted to social transformation and simply lacks 
the lesson plan for translating the commitment 
into practice. The question never arises of what 
role will be played in a radical curriculum by 
teachers who do not go along with the lesson plan. 

The premise seems to be that radical pedagogy 
is for those teachers who have already been 
radicalized — or have decided they wish to be. 
Presumably, those who decline to join the move- 
ment will mind their own business, recognizing 
like good academics that "it's not my field." The 
recent uproar over political correctness suggests 
that, on the contrary, these teachers will strenu- 
ously object, and often with good reason. The 
failure to take seriously the objections of the 
unpersuaded seems to us a serious limitation of 
critical pedagogy both on ethical and strategic 
grounds. It means that critical pedagogy is usually 
a business of preaching to the converted, leaving 
the unpersuaded overlooked, alienated, and recep- 
tive to the counterpropaganda of conservatives. 

Of course, radical pedagogy has no problem 
construing such resistance as further evidence of 
complicity in the dominant culture, a response 
that further exempts the radical teacher from hav-' 
ing'to criticize his or her own position. Tr^rS^lelf- 
congratulatory tactic — ifyou criticize me you must 
obviously be a reactionary — is conspicuous among 
exponents of so-called "oppositional pedagogy" 
such as Donald Morton and Mas'ud Zavarzadch. 
Like Freirean pedagogy of the oppressed, opposi- 
tional pedagogy offers itself as training in critique 
rather than as indoctrination, with "critique" de- 
fined as "an investigation of the enabling condi- 
tions of discursive practices. It subjects the grounds 
of the seemingly self-evident discourse to inspec- 
tion and reveals that what appears to be rational 
and universal is actually a situated discourse." This 
version of "critique" is a poststructuralist updating 
of the notion of ideology articulated by Marx.... 

Oppositional pedagogy claims to go beyond 
the pedagogy of the oppressed, however, by posi- 
tioning the teacher in a frankly "adversarial role in 
relation to the student," challenging students' 
presumed complacency about their position in the 
dominant culture. The teacher is not only au- 
thoritatively right about the issues, but is also justi- 
fied in assuming the inauthenticity of the student's 
opinions. The teacher "helps reveal the student to 
himself by showing him how his ideas and positions 
are the effects of larger discourses (of class, race, and 
gender, for example), rather than simple, natural 
manifestations of his consciousness or mind." 
Here the helpful oppositional pedagogue is not 



The MLA's 

"Deceptive" 
Survey 

John K. Wilson 
A 1991 MLA survey of college pro- 
fessors concluded there was little evi- 
dence that "English faculty members 
have jettisoned traditional texts and 
teaching methods in their upper-divi- 
sion literature courses" The MLA data 
suggested that literature courses are 
being modified to introduce new views 
of literature, but the major works and 
authors remain preeminent. 

Will Morrisey, Norman Fruman, and 
Thomas Short argue i n Acader lie Ques- 
ft'ons(Spring 1 993) that "the MLA'sown 
survey proves that the classics have 
been displaced. For the MLA survey 
results are indeed surprising: on closer 
examination they show that things are 
much worse than the academy's critics 
have believed." But these writers, not 
the MLA, are the ones who distort the 
evidence. 

First, Morrisey, Fruman, and Short 
claim that the MLA survey was decep- 
tive because it selected older, full pro- 
fessors who would favor a "traditional- 
ist" result. But contrary to what they 
assert, the MLA survey actually exag- 
gerates the extent to which new literary 
texts and approaches are being used. 
Although they are right that the survey 
slightly overre presented full professors, 
they neglect to point out that assistant 
professors were even more ove repre- 
sented and the respondents were more 
likely than the average faculty member 
to be under 40, to have received their 
Ph.D. since 1980, and to teach in a 
Ph.D. -granting program. Thus, the MLA 
survey overemphasized, rather than 
underemphasized, the degree to which 
new texts are being taught and new 
approaches used. 

Morrisey, Fruman, and Short con- 
clude that reading lists have been "di- 
luted" and traditional authors discarded 
in favor of inferior books. But in re- 
sponse to a question askjng teachersof 
early 19th century American literature 
to name "up to three works among those 
that they consistently teach that they 
considerparticulariy important," the most 
frequently named authors were 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Melville, Emer- 
son, and Whitman , with these canonical 
writers comprising 75% of all the re- 
sponses. They respond to this over- 
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whelmingly conventional result by com- 
plaining that "43.7 percent of teachers 
of America do not consider Hawthorne 
to be one of the three most significant 
American authors in the first sixty -five 
years o* the nineteenth century." 

The MLA survey also found that 
6 1.7% of respondents wanted students 
to understand the influence of race, 
class, and gender on literature, while 
51% believed it was important for stu- 
dents to u understand the enduring ideas 
and values of Western civilization." Re- 
markably, 36% of all respondents es- 
poused both goals. Nevertheless, 
Morrisey, Fruman, and Short see only 
conspiracies here, suggesting first that 
the survey reveals "confusion or a de- 
sire to deceive" and finally concluding 
that politicized professors would want 
students to understand Western civili- 
zation solely in order to attack it. 

Morrisey. Fruman, and Short also 
seek to twist the results of the question 
asked about which of twelve "theoreti- 
cal approaches" influenced their teach- 
ing. Among the leading theories were 
his*ory of ideas (76.2%), New Criticism 
(6«>.4%), and feminist approaches 
(60.9%). Disregarding the fact that tra- 
ditional approaches are at the top of the 
list, they declare that it is "astounding 
that the feminist and other politically 
tendentious approaches to literature 
have gained so much ground." They 
conclude, "we have here proof positive 
that a large majority of English profes- 
sors have been influenced by the cur- 
rent popular social/political agenda." 

Celeste Colgan, one of the leading 
figures in Cheney's NEH, also noted 
thai 62% of teachers used feminist ap- 
proaches and 28% Matxist approaches 
and concluded, "Students exposed to 
single, polemic approaches to literature 
are deprived of their freedom to learn." 
Strangely, the fact that many profes- 
sors use different approaches to litera- 
ture is taken by conservatives as a sign 
of repression, while their refusal to dis- 
cuss feminist or Marxist ideas is hailed 
as evidence of open-mindedness. It 
should be obvious that the way to avoid 
"single, polemic approaches" is to teach 
feminist or Marxist approaches along 
with other methods. But because pro 
fessors u se a wide variety of approaches 
(4.67 on average), they are condemned 
without any consideration of how they 
may teach these ideas. 

Yet Colgan believes that universities 
should be subject to the same censor 



content to offer his own position as just one among 
a number of possible conclusions. More frankly 
than the Frcirean teacher, though ultimately re- 
peating the same gesture, he or she treats each 
student viewpoint as merely another case of false 
consciousness to be demystified.... 

In our view, the definition of categories such as 
the disenfranchised and the dominant, oppressed 
and oppressor, should be ^product of the pedagogi- 
cal process, not its unquestioned premise. So must 
the way these categories are described, theorized, 
and historicizxxl. The premise that the classroom, 
like society, is constituted by a readily identifiable 
hierarchy of the disenfranchised and the dominant 
is not unreasonable or indefensible, but it is a 
premise and one that should be as open to criticism 
as any traditional axiom.... 

It is difficult to imagine how the students in an 
oppositional classroom arc to form a bond with each 
other, much less with those who oppose their point of 
view. Critique can succeed only by resorting to 
persuasion, and persuasion has no chance unless it is 
willing to respect the resistances of those who are not 
yet converted. At some point critique has to turn into 
a positive program that those not yet persuaded will 
find intellectually satisfying, emotionally desirable, 
and ethically acceptable. In the end, then, an ethical 
pedagogy, which poses questions about the relation- 
ship between individual good and social good, and 
between personal character and political action, will 
be more helpful in orienting a way through and 
beyond opposition. 

Persuasion is political because it aims to address a 
community about problems and interests that are 
vital to how peopleconduct themselves towards each 
other. Persuasion recognizes the social nature of 
human life and the necessity of attending to the 
improvement of the organization ofsocicty. Persua- 
sion accepts the plurality of goods, that is, the 
existence of many different notions of the good life 
among its audience. Politics is not the implementa- 
tion of a s ingle tru th but the p roccss of st ructu rin g the 
negotiation between differing truths in a manner 



that respects their claims as much as possible. 

We grant tha* c itical pedagogy has its place at 
the level of individual teaching practices, at least 
when it is willing to respect the resistance of 
students. But as long as education is an institution 
in an overlapping system of democratic processes, 
the school cannot and should not enforce a pro- 
gram that commits everyone to a predetermined 
worldview, however just we may believe it is. 
Theorizing the practice of entire institutions of 
higher education means thinking from the view- 
point of conservatives, liberals, and others with 
whom we work, not just from the viewpoint of 
radicals. This calls for a model of education in 
which weengagewith those who hold the"wrong" 
politics and will not take our assumptions for 
granted, that is, a model in which ideological 
opponents not only coexist but cooperate. 

We are not urging radical teachers to back 
down from their political commitments, but to 
put these commitments into dialogue with those 
who would oppose and test them. Since such a 
dialogue would include countervoices, it would 
actually enable radical teachers to take stronger 
positions with less danger of coercingstudents, and 
more chance of persuading those not already pre- 
disposed their way. And it would in turn help 
students better understand what is at stake in using 
gender, race, and class as terms of literary and 
philosophical analysis. 

The university we envision, then, would not 
propagandize for a particular politics, but it would 
not claim to be simply neutral and above politics. 
It would dramatize and bring into open discussion 
the actual political conflicts between agents of 
intellectual and institutional power. It would bring 
to public light their arguments, values, and preju- 
dices, thereby serving the purposes of democratic 
education. Political conflict is essential in this 
vision of education, but rather than prescribing a 
predetermined outcome, it makes the question of 
what politics is, what politics does, and where 
politics is going parr of the process of education. 



The Agora of Opinion Is Largely a Men's Club 



^ Is there an unconscious — or conscious — edito- 
rial bias against women's opinions? Or are opinions 
themselves somehow gendered male — does female 
socialization conspire against many women's ability 
or desire to generate a strong public voice?... 

The authoritative female voice asserting judg- 
mentsaboutthe real world isan unseemly voice. The 
globalizing tone that the conventions of opinion jour- 
nalism or T.V. debate require involves an assump- 
tion of authority that women are actively dissuaded 
from claiming.... 

Editors and producers must root out their own 



often unwitting bias. They are welching on their 
commitment to inform citizens of a real range of 
views, leaving half the population ill-prepared to 
pursue their interests within the democratic process. 
They are also shortchanging us as a nation. ^ 
—Naomi Wolf, New Republic, November 29, 1993 

TDC regrets that this issue of Democratic Culture 
replicates the phenomenon of male -dominated 
opinion pieces described by Wolf, and we vow to do 
better in the future. TDC strongly encourages hear- 
ing from a wide variety of voices so that our readers 
can be informed by these diverse opinions. 
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Excellence, Advocacy, and Disciplinarity 

Michael Birubi 



I FIND IT difficult to frame an opening state- 
ment to the question posed — "Is Advocacy 
Replacing Excellence?"* — because of the 
multivalcnce of the topic: When conservatives or 
traditionalists charge that education ha^ become 
politicized, they could be saying that entire disci- 
plines arc illegitimate (such as women's studies), or 
they could be saying that the process of peer review 
has been corrupted by tenured radicals who hire 
and promote only those scholars like themselves, 
or they could be inveighing against curricular 
innovations which they sec as evidence of declining 
scholarly standards, or they could be referring to 
affirmative action in faculty hiring or student 
admissions. Often, they're doing all of these things 
at once. 

But I'm not going to respond to all of these 
possibilities. I take the charge of "politicization" 
most seriously when it comes to discussions of peer 
review, because peer review is a relatively recent 
phenomenon in the academic professions, and has 
had a liberating ctfect on the production of new 
and innovative research: it is the basis of the 
"academic revolution" ofwhich Christopher Jencks 
and David Ricsman wrote in their 1968 book. 
Moreover, it's by means of peer review that intel- 
lectual orthodoxies get enforced or challenged in 
hiring and promotion. 

Peer review is our most crucial means of disci- 
plinary self-reproduction, ourguarantor of profes- 
sional crcdentialism, and we must confront seri- 
ously the charges that today's academic radicals 
have closed the doors of disciplinary access behind 
them — as John Patrick Diggins, for one, has claimed 
in his recent book, The Rise and Fall of the American 
Left. I think those charges arc unsubstantiated, bur 
I don't think they can be dismissed. 

I want to focus on curriculum reform and the 
competing claims of different disciplines to "ob- 
jective," noncontingent, universal knowledge. My 
case for curriculum reform is simple: the kinds of 
curricular changes we've seen over the past twenty 
years in the humanities constitute a raising — and 
widening — rather than a lowering of standards. 
Conservatives have claimed that excellent works or 
subjects have been abandoned by people like my- 
self, in favor of demographic representation of 
" marginal i/rd" groups, by the substitution of in- 

*An earlier version of this essay was delivered at a 
conference on "Is Advocacy Replacing Excellence?" 
held at the University of Chicago in May. 1993. 



tellcctuallyand aesthetically inferior materials. But 
I have yet to sec the demonstration that the works 
of Mina Loy or Charles Chesnutt arc aesthetically 
or intellectually inferior to those ofD. H. Lawrence; 
when it comes to arguing that inferior works have 
replaced the classics, all our critics have been able 
to come up with arc factually inaccurate descrip- 
tions of the Stanford curriculum, liberally spiced 
with ridicule of Fran tz Fanon or Rigoberta Menchu. 
vSo in the debates over curricular reform, I tend to 
get frustrated at having to dignify these claims with 
a response. 

Nevertheless, here's my response. Survey courses 
in literature — where most curriculum change is 
happening in my field — have never been reposito- 
ries of aesthetic excellence to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. Nor should they be. Survey 
courses in Renaissance or American literature and 
culture arc rightly supposed to be representative of 
America or the Renaissance, and I use "representa- 
tive" here in the broad sense in which such surveys 
use it: these courses present works that many 
professional critics consider to be works of high 
aesthetic merit, but they also present works, like 
Everyman, Robinson Crusoe, The Last of the 
Mohicans, or Women in Love, which may not be 
great literature but do give students some idea of 
the temper of the age, the urge to national self- 
definition, or that amorphous category known as 
"influential," "historically important," or "cultur- 
ally significant" works of art. Most canon revision, 
particularly the kind in American literature that 
proceeds by way of the idea of demographic repre- 
sentation, has fallen under this second heading, 
where it has pointed out that if you want to teach 
works of great historical interest, you might do as 
well to assign Uncle Toms Cabin as to assign The 
Scarlet Letter, or, in late medieval literature, to 
assign The Book of Margery Kempe as to assign 
Everyman. 

Now, such revisions do not leave everything 
else about the survey unchanged. When in my own 
American 'literature classes I assign James Weldon 
Johnson's The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man, I find that the class does have to discuss 
lynching, which it usually doesn't have todo when 
I assign The Turn of the Screw. Is this political? 1 
think so: I have never yet met a student who knew 
that in this country, for twenty years preceding the 
publication of Johnson's hook in 1912, we aver- 
aged something like 50 to 60 lynchings a year. 
That's not something 1 feel comfortable introduc- 
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ship imposed at the NEH: "Why should 
parents have to pay for soapbox ora- 
tory? Frau ulent scholarship. Why 
should our fine research institutions 
harborthe bogus scholarship that some- 
times goes by the name of feminist 
theory?" Colgan and other conserva- 
tives do not want to debate feminist 
theory; they want to abolish it. 

In one respect, Morrisey. Fruman, 
and Short are right: New approaches 
are becoming more common, espe- 
cially among younger professors. But 
these critics fail to explain why is it so 
wrong to teach feminist interpretations 
in a class where a broad range of theo- 
ries are conside red, perhaps because it 
would be embarrassing forthem to say 
explicitly that teachers should stop dis- 
cussing approaches which conserva- 
tives dislike. Instead, they malign any- 
one who mentions a feminist idea in 
class, even forthe sake of argument, as 
a "politicized' extremist devoted to the 
destruction of Western civilization. Evi- 
dently, such critics will not be satisfied 
until Marxist and feminist approaches 
are banned from college classrooms in 
order to stop "politicized" teaching. 

Borking Clinton's 
Nominees 

John K. Wilson 
Forthe past year, an unprecedented 
number of smears and distorted state- 
ments have been made against Clinton 
nominees. As Bruce Shapiro observes 
in the Nation, "Anyone who wants to 
sink a Cli nton nomination play s the radi- 
cal card and Clinton folds." 

The attacks began even before 
Clinton was inaugurated, as conserva- 
tives stopped consideration of Johnnetta 
Cole for Secretary of Education by ac- 
cusing her of associations with radical 
groups (see the Spring 1993 Demo- 
cratic Culture). With this precedent, con- 
se rvative groups setout to malign every 
one of Clinton's nominees who had any 
hint of a "radical" past. 

The height of the witchhunt against 
Clinton's nominees was reached with 
Lani Guinier. President Clinton's with- 
drawal of Guinier*s nomination as as- 
sistant attorney general wasa sad sight 
to watch, as an experienced civil rights 
litigator was vilified because of misrep- 
resentations of her academic writings. 
Clint Bolick's Wall St raat Journal article 
which accused Guinie rof being a "quota 
queen" was full of errors, as when he 
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quoted Guinier's summary of another j 
author's views as if they were her own. 
George Will claimed, "An implication of 
her writings is that only blacks can prop- 
erty represent blacks." But Guinier ac- 
tually wrote, "Authentic representative s 
need not be black as long as the source 
of their authority, legitimacy, and power 
base is the black community. White 
candidates elected from majority-black 
constituencies may therefore be con- 
sidered 'black* representatives." 

Her suggestions for increasing mi- 
nority power by mechanisms sua. as 
cumulative voting we re depicted as radi - 
cal and anti-democratic, even though 
they are widely used and had been 
supported by the Bush and Reagan 
Administrations. Her speculative law 
review articles were interpreted as if 
they were policie s to be enforced on the 
entire country, even though she explic- 
itly wrote, "I am not articulating a grand 
moral theory of politics. Nor do I argue 
that these proposals are statutorily or 
constitutionally required." 

Guinier's ideas are not radical. But 
even if they were, why should that dis- 
qualify her from public service? Public 
discourse will be endangered unless 
individuals are given the opportunity to 
express provocative ideas. As Michael 
Kinsley put it, "Guinier was doomed for 
her thinking, not for anything she might 
have done in the job — a classic p.c 
exercise." 

While the criticisms of Guinier led to 
her removal, not all of the attacks on 
nominees have succeeded. Donna 
Shalala became Secretary of Health 
and Human Services despite accusa 
tions that she was the "high priestess of 
political correctness." The conservative 
journal Human Eventeaccused Shalala 
of having a "leftist agenda" because 
she criticized Ronald Reagan and re 
fused to denounce "homosexual kiss- 
ing and hugging." 

Laura Tyson was named to head the 
Council of Economic Advisors in spite 
of complaints by leading mate econo 
mists that she was not qualified be- 
cause she was insufficiently theoretical 
in her analysis. She has proven to be 
one of the most effective appointees 
ever to hold that post. But R. Emmett 
Tyrrell accuses Tyson (and also Shalala 
and Labor Secretary Robert Reich) of 
being "ostcamed members of that 
dreadful American subculture of philis 
tines and charlatans known as the uni 
vorsity left." Tyrrell adds that Shalala is 



ing my students to, and it's not somethi ng they like- 
knowing, and I don't assign the book to make 
them feci guilty or outraged. I assign it because it 
is a work of recognized aesthetic merit that is also 
of great historical interest; it is also as representa- 
tive of American literature and culture as Moby 
Dicker The Education of Henry Adams. However, 
I must admit this: I occasionally get some students 
who think the NAACP is as racist an organization 
as the KKK, and they think so because they have no 
idea of the history of either organization. Now if 
these students leave my class with an aesthetic 
appreciation of Johnson's achievement that also 
bridges some of the chasms of their ignorance on 
this score, then I think I have engaged in a peda- 
gogy that is responsible to my profession, to my 
students, to the history of American literature, and 
maybe to my country too. And if my students wind 
up being able to compare Johnson's achievements 
to, say, those of Robert Frost on a variety of axes, 
so much the better. The point is that they are asked 
to consider the relation between literary achieve- 
ments and the culture they and we inhabit, and I 
think that any course in which you're asked to do 
that is in fact intellectually superior to a course in 
which students are simply introduced to a row of 
masterpieces, one after the other, when those 
masterpieces arc not culturally contextual! zed. I 
confess that I also like assigning lesser-known 
works, whether they're Harriet J acobs' Incidents in 
the Life of a Slave Girl or Henry Roth's twice- 
forgotten classic, Call It Sleep, because these works 
still have no Cliffs Notes'* but that's another matter. 

Maybe what I'm doing is just politicizing my 
discipline. A recent article in the NAS journal, 
Academic Questions, says precisely that: Will 
Morrisey conducted a study of articles published 
in PMLA from 1930 to 1990, and found that the 
profession of English, has been politicized, because 
he found a higher number of articles in 1990 than 
in 1930 in which he could glean the author's 
political perspective. Now I found this article 
fascinating, partly because 1 published an article in 
PMLA in 1990, and partly because fviorrisey was 
unwittingly duplicating some of my own research. 
What he was trying to do was to take away from us 
the tu auoaue argument that says the profession 
was always already political, by pointing to this 
manifest apoliticality in our past. Bur I happen to 
have done my own headcounting in PMLA, and I 
can tell you that the journal published precisely 
five articles on African-American literature before 
1990. In fact, the PMLA used to have a standard 
for submissions that said a PMLA essay takes on "a 
broad subject or theme," "a major author or work" 
or "a minor author or work in such a way as to 



bring insight to a major author, work, genre, or 
critical method." And, of course, until very recently 
African -American literature was simply not consid- 
ered a "major" scholarly subject (the PMLA standard 
now reads "a PMLA essay exemplifies the best of its 
kind, whatever the kind"). Morrisey has inadvert- 
ently made my point: the politics that dominated the 
profession in 1 930 or 1940 or 1950 was so pervasive 
and so unspoken as to go without saying. 

But I don't want to leave matters at that, 
because that's still a pretty predictable rejoinder. 
And it doesn't address the more intractable prob- 
lems of adjudicating the claims of excellence and 
advocacy across disciplines. I'll explain by way of 
an anecdote. At the "Higher Education in Crisis" 
conference at the University of Illinois in April 
1993, Jeffrey Herf challenged Lisa Duggan's paper 
on queer theory, saying he didn't see what it had to 
do with higher education and calling it a "political 
speech." Now, Jeffrey had a case and he didn't: 
Lisa's talk had focused on the future of queer 
politics, not on gay and lesbian studies in higher 
education, but as she replied to Jeffrey: 

What I was talking about was what queer stud- 
ies has to do both with the politics of higher 
education and with a public political discourse, 
the two of which are really quite related. In 
order to defend queer studies, to defend our 
pedagogical practices, we need to defend our- 
selves broadly in the public arena because that's 
where the attacks on us in the university are 
coming from, and they are not separable. 

I take this to he an un problematic answer about 
the responsibility of intellectuals, as did Jeffrey 
Herf himself. But what this answer doesn't imag- 
ine is an interlocutor hostile to the idea of queer 
studies on the grounds that no "studies" arc legiti- 
mate if they depend to such an extent on the 
construction of their investigators' identities. Few 
of us in the humanities are prepared to go this 
distance, perhaps because we cannot imagine in- 
terdisciplinary "conflict" widi colleagues so anti- 
hermeneutic as to disallow the theoretical investi- 
gation of human subjectivity and its attendant 
(contingent) interpretive paradigms. But the very 
difference between the sciences and the "human 
sciences" depends in part on this distinction be- 
tween fields in which the investigation of the 
investigators is relevant (and, indeed, licensed and 
authorized by the field itself) and fields in which 
such self- investigation seems not to constitute 
authentic, objective "scholarship." 

But this distinction cannot so easily be mapped 
onto the opposition between sciences and human 
sciences. For there are some disciplines in the 
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human sciences, as well, where the identity of 
subjects and investigators is integral to projects 
(however these are construed), and disciplines 
where it isn't. To make matters more complicated, 
there are also disciplines like sociology or psychol- 
ogy or anthropology where you can find tradition- 
alists who believe that it doesn't really matter who 
docs the investigating or what kind of language 
they use, and "postmodernists" who believe that 
the positionality and language games of investiga- 
tors are in fact constitutive of the norms of the 
field. Finally, there are newer fields like feminist 
theory or history of science that do make claims 
about the constitution of other fields, and fields 
like metallurgy that do not have reciprocal claims 
on women's studies or history. "Advocacy." there- 
fore, is a radically different matter for different 
fields, especially in the intersections between fields 
that do challenge other fields' self-understandings 
and fields that don't. 

To say this is not to say that we should allow for 
advocacy in English but not in economics. Though 
there's a sense in which all scholarly work is advo- 
cacy (at bottom, all scholarly work contains the 
implicit claim that the thing under study actually 
exists and should be studied in such and such a 
way), I want to point out that the relation between 
advocacy and simple propositionaJity is constructed 
differently in different disciplines, so that bio- 
chemistry' or neuropharmacology, for instance, 
may consider themselves value-neutral until they 
are challenged by feminists who point up gender 
bias in the testing and marketing of drugs. Like- 
wise, fields such as astrophysics, whose self-under- 
standings tell them that their knowledges arc nei- 
ther historically contingent nor socially constructed, 
find it difficult to conceive of themselves as any- 
thing but objective, empirical sciences. They there- 
fore tend to construcchallenges to theirself-under- 
standings or disciplinary histories as the work of 
arrogant interlopers from the humanities trying to 
remake all knowledge in the image of the humani- 
ties, just as they tend to countercharge that they 
proceed by value-neutral standards of evidence or 
technical expertise, whereas the people in women's 
studies aren't really doing scholarship at all. 

But this is also why it's hard to say, from anyone 
disciplinary location, which forms of disciplinary 
orthodoxy are productive and which ones tend to 
militate against the intellectual desideratum in 
which we're all equally at risk to challenges from 
inside and outside the field. You can try to claim 
that the proliferation of "studies" programs bears 
witness to the substitution of advocacy for schol- 
arly excellence, or to say that such programs are 
"political" insofar as they already know their ob- 



jects, but that claim does not prove, demonstrate, 
or even argue that the"aclvocacy" practicedin (say) 
African-American studies is qualitatively different 
from, and more intransigent than, the "advocacy" 
practiced in cell biology. 

Although some fields do, more than others, 
depend on theorizations of human subjectivity in 
which the theori'/rr is deeply implicated in the 
construction of the theorized, still, all fields have 
orthodoxies that constitute them as fields, and 
those orthodoxies usually have to bump up against 
something hard in other fields before they are 
challenged. Any field in which it becomes impos- 
sible to say, "I disagree with the premises of this 
work, but it's very good work," has closed itself off 
from the possibility of substantive self-review and 
internal disciplinary change. But this closing-off is 
no less likely to happen in the hard sciences than in 
the humanities; on the contrary, intellectual or- 
thodoxies are often all the more impervious to 
challenge in the so-called objective fields of knowl- 
edge, precisely because those fields claim, when 
they arc challenged, that they're simply describing 
the given world, not "constructing" it by means of 
some human interpretive paradigm. 

Fields like queer theory, by contrast, which 
depend heavily and explicitly on their practitio- 
ners' construction of their own identities and 
various histories of sexuality, should in practice 
and in principle be (though are not always) more 
likely to recognize legitimate challenges to their 
interpretive orthodoxies because they know that 
their orthodoxies are interpretive. They should be 
more rather than less likely to recognize the intel- 
lectual and scholarly excellence of disparate forms 
of disciplinary advocacy. Our recent history shows 
that the human sciences have in fact been more 
readily open to internal and external challenge 
than twentieth-century astrophysics. 

So my answer is no, advocacy is not replacing 
excellence. What we have instead are curricular 
reform and canon revision, which can degenerate 
into mere tokenism but which usually introduce 
new populations into the curriculum in order to 
question the relation between academic disciplines 
and civil society at large. And we find this process 
writ large in the construction of new fields orga- 
nized around forms of human identity (race, gen- 
der, nationality, sexual orientation), and fields that 
directly or indirectly challenge the institutional 
and social processes by which knowledges are 
produced in supposedly value-neutral ficids. Those 
challenges produce intellectual and political con- 
flict in the academy, as well they should. 

Michael Btrubt teaches English at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana -Champaign. 



rude and uncouth** and that Reich was 
an anti-war activist in the 1960s." 

Roberta Achtenberg was confirmed 
asassistant secretary forfairhousing at 
HUD by a 58 to 31 vote after she was 
condemned by Jesse Helms because 
"she's not your garden-variety lesbian. 
She's a militant activist mean lesbian, 
working her whole career to advance 
the homosexual agenda." Even when 
these malicious attacks and misinfor- 
mation failed to derail a nomination, 
they have nevertheless contributed to a 
climate of fear and intimidation that 
creates, in Guinier*s words, "a new in- 
tellectual orthodoxy in which thought- 
ful people can no longer debate pro- 
vocative ideas without denying the coun- 
try their talents as public servants." 

The borking of the Clinton Adminis- 
tration also succeeded in preventing 
fair treatment of Stanley Katz for the 
post of National Archivist, Although Katz 
was a leading contender for the posi- 
tion, the Wall Street Journal declared 
that "the Katz choice would suggest a 
White House arrogance that borders on 
the delusional." This is because Katz 
was lead prosecutor in the celebrated 
1991 campaign against Carol lannone's 
nomination to the advisory board of the 
NEH" and because Katz had "insulted" 
Senator Moynihan by writing a letter 
critical of Moynihan. Katz* s name quickly 
di*>appoared from consideration for 
National Archivist 

In recent months, the attacks have 
grown even more absurd and virulent. 
Tara O'Toole, nominee for Assistant 
Secretary for Energy, has been attacked 
because she belongs to the Northeast 
Feminist Scholars, a study group that 
had once been called (before O'Toole 
joined it) the Marxist Feminist Group I. 
Senator Harlan Mathews charged that 
O'Toole was "i ni micaf to Ame rican val- 
ues, while Senator Malcolm Wallop 
accused her of coming "from America's 
radical left fringe." 

Faced with this abuse, William White, 
the Deputy Energy Secretary, felt 
obliged to declare: "This Administration 
and this department do not embrace 
any Marxist ideology. According to Dr. 
O'Toole, she does not, either,** As 
Michael Kinsley wrote, "Why the politi- 
cal beliefs of other members ot a throe- 
times-a-year discussion group attended 
by an Energy Department official are 
any of the Senate's business is cer- 
tainly a mystery." But the accusation of 
"radical" is being effectively used by 
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conservatives to attack Clinton nomi- 
nees and the Clinton Administration. 
Dick Armey, the chair of the House 
Republican Conference, even claimed 
that Hillary Rodham Clinton "hangs 
around with a lot of Marxists. All her 
friends are Marxists " 

Thomas Payzant, recently confirmed 
as Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
was attacked by Jesse Helms for hav- 
ing led a "successful effort to kick the 
[Boy] Scouts out of San Diego's 
schools." Helms accused Payzant, the 
superintendent of San Diego schools, 
of having "abused the public trust to 
discriminate against the Boy Scouts 
because they do accept the assump- 
tion, as do their parents and the majority 
of Americans, that homosexuals pose a 
greater than average threat to young 
people. The statistics prove it." Helms 
claimed, "If confirmed, Mr. Payzant can 
use his office, and the power of Federal 
funding, to assert to parents all across 
the country, as he did to parents in San 
Diego, that having the Boy Scouts orga- 
nization working with young people 
should not be tolerated. To that 1 say, 
'horsefeathers* ." 

Payzant, a former Boy Scout whose 
son is a Boy Scout, had declared: "Since 
the Boy Scouts have a national policy 
which forbids homosexuals from being 
in leadership positions, it would be a 
violation of district policy. . . to allow them 
to continue with sponsorship of pro- 
grams during the regular school day " 
Because of a Board of Education non- 
discrimination policy, Payzant con- 
cluded (with the unanimous support of 
the Board of Education) that Boy Scout 
programs could not be allowed during 
the school day when there was compul- 
sory attendance, but that the Boy Scouts 
could continue their afterschool pro- 
grams. Aftermaking other false charges, 
Helms concluded: "the bottom line is 
that Mr. Payzanfs chief interest is not in 
educating our children, but rather in 
imposing upon the Nation's schools his 
own leftwing extremist social agenda." 

Duke law professor Walter Dellinger's 
nomination to head the Justice 
Department's Office of Legal Counsel 
was delayed by North Carolina Sena- 
tors Helms and Lauch Faircloth be- 
cause, according to Helms, Dellinger 
"assisted in the recruitment of law school 
deans and professors to oppose the 
Bork nomination" and, according to 
Faircloth, he "is going to be a force for 



Reading & Its Discontents: 



Another Look at Multiculturalism 
Raymond June 

IT IS IRONIC thatthc often acrimonious debates 
which have surrounded multicultural education 
over the past decade have revealed very litde about 
what actually occurs when students study multicul- 
tural literatu re.On theonchand,\vehcarthccultural 
left demanding inclusion, diversity and pluralism in 
the curriculum while on the other hand, we have the 
conservatives propounding tradition, coherence and 
truth inherent in the Western canon. From the 
groves of academia to the pages of Newsweek, the 
multicultural "canon wars" continue to relegate stu- 
dents to the margins of the very debates which center 
and evolve around them. 

One critic guilty of such negligence is Diane 
Ravitch, a well-respected historian of education 
and conservative crusader. In her oft-cited essay, 
"Multiculturalism: E Pluribus Plures" Ravitch 
makes this dire observation of a multicultural 
history course that was recently endorsed in some 
American public high-schools: "Perhaps the most 
dangerous aspect of school history is its tendency 
to become Official History, a sanctified version of 
the Truth taught by the state to captive audiences 
and embedded in beautiful mass-market textbooks 
as holy writ. When Official History is written by 
committees responding to political pressures, rather 
than by scholars synthesizing the best available 
research, then the errors of the past are replaced by 
the politically fashionable errors of the present" 
(my emphasis). Ravitch's facile use of "political 
pressure" is upstaged only by her view of (high- 
school) students as "captive audiences"; teach- 
ers — especially high-school teachers — may not 
recognize their students from this characteriza- 
tion, perhaps a result of the tendency among 
conservative and liberal critics to remove students 
from controversies and render them abstract enti- 
ties. If the ostensible battle, then, continues to 
focus on why the curriculum should be diversified 
rather than howstudents actually interact with and 
learn from multicultural texts, what other issues 
might be obscured under the heated multicultural 
and "PC" rhetoric? 

Recently, I conducted a highly focused ethno- 
graphic micro-analysis of one Chicago public high- 
school in part to address this blind-spot -vid con- 
centrate on actual student reactions to a 
multicultural textbook. During a two-week pe- 
riod, 1 observed and interviewed students who 
used African- American Literature: Voices in a Tra~ 
dit ion (1992) in three tenth-grade American litera- 
ture survey courses. A majority of students were 



African -Americans (there were two Asian -Ameri- 
cans and one white), most of whom were initially 
excited over this comprehensive, handsomely pro- 
duced textbook (among its contributors are Arnold 
Rampcrsad and Henry Louis Gates, Jr.). Despite 
the well-documented failures of Chicago's public 
schools in recent years, this particular school did 
not suffer from the extreme monetary and scholas- 
tic deprivations that inhibit effective learning, 
making the school a good test case for my study. 

At first, students showed a proprietary interest 
towards African-American Literature. Many ex- 
pressed appreciation that a textbook finally fo- 
cused on their literary and cultural tradition (what 
Gates has called a potential form of "self-identifi- 
cation" that provides the conditions for social 
change and agency). Students lauded African- 
American Literature over the traditional textbook 
for various reasons: "I didn't know there were so 
many African-American writers," observed one 
student; others characterized the textbook as sur- 
prisingly "modern" since the literature related to 
everyday life and concerns; many wished the text- 
book could have included other literary traditions. 
Nevertheless, African -American Literature elicited 
uniformly positive responses among students. 

iMuch of their enthusiasm quickly waned, how- 
ever, when they were required to read selected texts 
from African-American Literature, iMany failed to 
bring it to class or even take it out of their bags. 
Their rapid atritudinal change coincided with the 
increasing amount of assigned readings from the 
textbook as the days progressed. When it became 
apparent that many students were not reading, the 
student teacher warned them of a surprise quiz. At 
one point, she quietly but firmly lectured them 
about the importance of reading and doing their 
homework, clearly frustrated that class discussion 
was stymied by her students' failure to read. And 
because the usual class period of fifty minutes was 
often truncated by ten minutes due to tardy stu- 
dents or administrative reasons, valuable class time 
was often lost. In short, many students demon- 
strated apathy — even antipathy — towards read- 
ing, which naturally prevented African- American 
Literature from achieving its full impact. 

The students' own comments on reading rein- 
forced my in -class observations. One revealing 
statement came from this articulate and thought- 
ful student: 



I particularly don't like to read. I would not just 
pick up a hook and read it....! don't think that 
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I could ever pick up a book and just read.. ..what willing to answer the teacher's periodic questions, 

it is is that if I pick up a letter from one of my Though reading the play aloud could have bored 

relatives from Arizona say, if that letter's ten them just as easily as reading alone, the students' 

pages long, I put it back down (laughs). Any- dramatic role-playing suggested otherwise. Research 



has shown how African-Americans bring with them 
unique critical responses — signification — to Afri- 
can-American literary texts which reflect their oral 
culture. While this is an important point, we should 
not forget that this activity allowed students to enter 
a social community. As the role-playing exercise 
demonstrated in part, students need somehow to be 
initiated into a critical community of readers, or a 
"discourse community," in order for them to re- 
spond fruitfully to a text. 

Reading, then, docs not take place in a vacuum. 
Books do not just teach themselves because no- 
body "just" reads (as Allan Bloom and other con- 
servatives have misleadingly asserted). The quar- 
rels over multiculturalism remain irrelevant if stu- 



thing in print I usually don't read, unless the 
subtitle catches my eye like very much so. It has 
to be so interesting that it's like that I can't help 

but read the title if I read the first couple of 

sentences that it'll keep on linking, it might link 
me to the rest. It depends on how it is. 

I think the other students are interested in 
the tcxtbook....but like I said, I cannot stand 
reading. If there was another way for me to get 
that information from the textbook, I'll use that 
other way. 

What I find most striking here is the student's 
deeply entrenched dislike towards reading itself, 
whether it is African-American Literature or a ten- 
page letter. Although this student, in a later con- dents are not initiated into a reading community, 
versation, appreciated and applauded the idea of The goals of secondary-school multicultural edu- 
African-American literature for its unique focus on cation cannot be met adequately if educators do 
her ethnic and cultural heritage, the full impact of not respond to students* resistance to reading, 
the textbook could not be gauged adequately be- which issurclyoncofthc biggest factors inhibiting 
cause of her extreme reluctance to read. In other effective learning. Their resistance is further rein- 
words, her appreciation for African- American Lit- forced by such cultural factors as America's ami- 
erature did not make reading more inviting or intellectualism. This is not to say that all students 
"natural." The student's closing remark suggests were affected monolithically (there were many 
thatshc could be a prime candidate for CliffiNotes\ discrete instances of students who read on their 
these guides, as Gerald Graff has pointed out own and consistently did their homework); rather, 
elsewhere, at least provide "a context of discussion" this resistance appeared to affect students among a 
for new readers to engage with a text. And it wide segment of the student population. I do not 
appears as if this context was found wanting in the want to suggest that this problem separates more 
student's experience. "fundamental" skills from multicultural concerns. 

Many of her classmates also expressed similar, Any such division is clearly artificial and obviates 
though less passionate, sentiments. One student the importance and necessity of multicultural edu- 
told mc, "I won't just.. .take a book and read it. If cation. Instead, our inquiry needs to be broadened 
we have a story or assignment to read that's inter- so that other issues may be illuminated and 
esilng, I might read it. But usually I read other foregrounded in the raucous culture wars, 
things. I like to read comic books or the sports 
section of the paper." This student shows how 
rarely he is exposed to a cultural conversation 
which stimulates him to read and discuss issues 
pertaining to the text. As the student himself 
admits, picking up a book and reading it is an 
unnatural activity; somehow it has to interest him. 

Not all approaches were unsuccessful in stimulat- 
ing st uden ts to read , For August Wi lson 's M 1 'he Pian o 
Player," now taught by the regular teacher, students 
were told to read aloud in class. She asked for 
volunteers to role play and was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally. During the four days I spent observing students 



If, therefore, the "disappearance of reading" 
among literature students is an issue that should 
concern us, it is not because literary theory has 
replaced the Great Books, butbecausc many (high- 
school) students apparently refuse to read at all. By 
cxt<"* c ton, literary theory on the college level should 
n seen as usurping but as supplementing 
lit. .ire, serving as a frame of reference for stu- 
dents often confused or frustrated with literary 
texts read in isolation (acommon experience among 
many college students). I suspect that this problem 
exists in many secondary schools and colleges — 
public or private — at least, more than we care to 



interacting with the play, I was struck by the differ- admit. It is the more pressing crisis we face in 

encc in the classroom ethos. Instead of excusing American secondary and higher education, 

themselves from reading, (most) students were thor- Raymond June is a graduate student in Education 

oughly engrossed with "The Piano Player" and were at the University of Chicago. 
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the same liberal status quo that prevails 
in Congress— more spending, more lib- 
eral theories that say school prayer is 
wrong and flag burning is okay." Helms, 
with the support of Senate Republi- 
cans, led a one-day filibuster against 
Dellinger's nomination. 

Janet Napolitano, nominated by 
President Clinton to be U.S. Attorney 
for Arizona, has been attacked by David 
Brock and some Senate Republicans 
because she was the lawyer who talked 
with Susan Hoerchnerduringabreakin 
questioning about the sexual harass- 
ment of Anita Hill. Although their con- 
versation cannot be disclosed under 
attorney-client privilege, as Anthony 
Lewis writes in the New York Times, 
right-wing Republicans are demand- 
ing that she violate legal ethics and 
disclose it." 

Morton Halperin had his nomination 
to be Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Democracy and Peacekeeping returned 
to President Clinton by the Senate after 
being attacked by conservatives for his 
past views and associations. The New 
York Times reported, "Mr. Halperin's 
oppone nts seem to have no quarrel with 
the nominee's views on contemporary 
issues. Instead, they contend that Mr. 
Halperin's past writings on such cold- 
war topics as arms control, covert op- 
erations and the Vietnam War make 
him unfit to work at the Pentagon " Sena- 
tor Strom Thurmond declared, "He has 
a long history of extreme views on na- 
tional security which put him well out- 
side the acceptable mainstream of de- 
fense policy, even among Democrats." 

Yet Senator David Boren noted, "We 
found that [Halperin] brought to the 
issues a determination to solve difficult 
problems in a nonideological manner 
that reflected commitments not only to 
the defense of individual liberty but also 
the requirements of national security." 
Halpenn's "extreme" statements include 
this sentence from a 1976 book he co- 
wrote: "U sing secretintelligence agents 
to defend a constitutional republic is 
akin to the ancient medical practice of 
employing leeches to take blood from 
feverish patients." But in McCarthy- 
osque attacks on "radicals,* innocuous 
statements from 1 7-yearoId books are 
taken as proof of incompetence to serve 
as a public official. 

As Senator John Danforth wrote in 
the Washington Post 'The carnage of 
presidential nominations now litters the 
landscape of Washington." Dantorth 
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added, "If there is to be some minimum 
standard of decency we accord presi- 
dential nominees, it will arise from an 
expression of disgust by the American 
people for what we are doing to nomi- 
nees who previously have lived exem- 
plary lives." 

Some con servatives might assert that 
what is being done to the Clinton nomi- 
nees is no different from what hap- 
pened to Robert Bork, Clarence Tho- 
mas, and Carol lannone. But there is a 
difference. The opposition to Bork rested 
on th e fact that he would hold a powerful 
lifetime position where his views would 
be the iaw of the land, whereas the 
Clinton nominees would serve under 
the authority of the President and Con- 
gress. Thomas was investigated be- 
cause of highly believable charges of 
serious misconduct, lannone was op- 
posed by some for her conservative 
views, but also for her lack of scholarly 
qualifications and because of the ideo- 
logical stacking of the nonpartisan NEH 
Council. None of these three nominees 
faced the kind of guilt by association 
attacks and gross misrepresentations 
of their views which a large number of 
the Clinton nominees have experienced. 

No one doubts that nominees for 
public office should be questioned, criti- 
cized, and held accountable for their 
actions. Butthiscriticismmustbe accu- 
rate and relevant, and in the case of 
most Clinton nominees it has been nei- 
ther. The use of guilt by association and 
the distortion of a nominee's views di- 
minishes public debate by creating 
witchhunts against anyone with the 
slightest hint of "radicalism. 1 * 

Supreme 
Hypocrisy 

John K. Wilson 
On May 22nd, Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist gave the commencement 
address at George Mason University. 
Rehnquist declared thatstudents should 
leave college feeling that their "hori- 
zons have been expanding" by the "mar- 
ketplace of ideas." But, Rehnquist noted 
ominously, some universities promote 
"an orthodoxy or sort of party line from 
which one departs at one' s peri! " rathe r 
than educating their students without 
indoctrination. Rehnquist added, "Ideas 
with which we disagree — so long as 
they remain ideas and notconduct which 
interferes with the rights of others- 
should be confrontod with argument 



What s Left? 

Michael Sprinker 



READING MY FRIEND and colleague Tim 
Brcnnan's article in Democratic Culture 
(Spring 1993) provoked me to some reflection on 
what it means to be "on the left" and in the 
academy. One of Brcnnan's points is that what 
passes for radicalism in colleges and universities 
often enough betrays principles and programs that 
an older generation would have considered funda- 
mental to any radical politics worthy of the name. 
Moreover, Brennan believes that this newer brand 
of academic radicalism is rather less embatried 
than i t may sometimes feel when the likes of Roger 
Kimball takeout after it. If not precisely hegemonic, 
radicalism of the cultural avant-gardistsort is now 
very powerful, with a profile well outstripping that 
of its conservative opponents among the professo- 
riate. 

I have no reason to quarrel with Brennan 's 
general assessment, but 1 wish to maintain the 
utility of discriminating between two quite differ- 
ent senses of the terms "radical" and "left" as these 
are applied to academic intellectuals. 

On the one hand, cultural avant-gardists have 
waged a genuine struggle to break down older 
conceptions of curriculum and research. Their 
achievement to date must certainly, on balance, be 
jucigcd progressive. No one who supports TDC 
should wish a return to a curriculum featuring 
primarily courses like "The Age of Dry den" or 
"The Novel as a Literary Form," or to articles 
entitled " The Organic Unity of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets." Insofar as literary study now finds its 
center of gravity in post-structuralism, new his- 
toricism, deconstruction and so on, the discipline 
has demonstrably benefitted. On this level, the 
cultural avant-garde has much reason to congratu- 
late itself — if no grounds for complacency. 

On the other hand, Brennan is quite right to 
draw our attention to another way of thinking 
about the terms "left" and "radical" that would 
lead us to judge the contemporary scene rather 
more harshly. To be a left or radical intellectual 
entails more than changing the substance of one's 
courses and the direction of one's research. It 
requires a serious commitment to substantive so- 
cial changcand progressive social goals. Brennan is 
correct: disciplinary or methodological radicalism 
is, at the end of the day, a pretty thin veneer 
covering more basic and less honorable — com- 
mitments to intellectual and material privilege. 
One knows too many colleagues who can teach 
courses that deconstruct "the great tradition," but 



who don't support strikes by graduate students or 
clerical workers. Radicalism in the authentically 
political sense of the term exacts costs because the 
stakes are a good bit higher than those in attaining 
professional dominance. 

Let me presume for a moment that the majority 
of Democratic Cultures readers arc at least broadly 
sympathetic to the left in this second sense. How 
ought we, as Icfrsts, act towards our colleagues 
who remain radical only in the first sense of the 
term? In my view, we need to ally ourselves with 
them inside departments and throughout our in- 
stitutions, aiding them in their promotion and 
tenure battles, in their efforts to hire more women 
and people of color, and in their attempts to 
change curricula. We also need to cultivate a 
certain tolerance for their writing, recognizing 
those aspects of it that are, in a narrow disciplinary 
sense, progressive or even radical. At thesamc time, 
I do think we need to push them further than they 
are at present willing to go, demanding that they 
live up to the principles of progressive gender, race, 
and class politics to which rhcir work not infre- 
quently pays lip service. And we might press them 
to extend their radicalism beyond the wai!s of 
academe, and support movements and organiza- 
tions which work daily to mitigate the plight of the 
poo rand the powerless in a capitalist society whose 
vicious inequities have increased exponentially 
during the very period when university intellectu- 
als have transformed the face of many disciplines. 

One could say that such has been the left's 
perennial task in societies enjoying a minimum of 
democratic rights: to forge alliances with liberal 
elements against the massed forces of capi tal and its 
political and ideological lackeys. Some of my "co- 
religionists" on the Marxist left will doubtless dub 
this strategy "re for mist." I fully confess my betrayal 
of strict revolutionary principles, while insisting 
that in the current conjuncture, popular frontism 
probably constitutes the outer horizon of progres- 
sive politics in the United States. Socialism, which 
I take to be synonymous with radical politics, is 
unlikely to arrive punctually at the call of left 
intellectuals. But when capitalist crisis does finally 
occur, it will be of no little consequence to the 
prospects of revolution if the left has been swelled 
in numbers by cadres of cultural radicals who have 
discovered that their disciplinary identity overlaps 
significantly with the political program of the left. 

Michael Sprinker teaches English at SV NY-Stony 
Brook, 
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Teaching and Research 

Ted Underwood 



I 



WAS PLEASED, on the whole, with the most teaching and to fostering dialogue in the commu- 
_ recent issue of Democratic Culture. I realize that nity, all denied tenure while others were pro- 
I'DC faces a difficult job in attempting to provide moted. In The Informal Curriculum, talking about 
a common front for liberal and left-liberal academ- her experience as a new professor, Susan Wolfson 
ics, and L think you're doing the job well. But 1 do writes, "The chief, and quite stunning, revelation 

for me and for others in many places was how little 
dedicated teaching counts in the big picture." Of 
course there arc many people, and many institu- 
tional communities, who put a great deal of effort 
into countering this, but they're swimming up- 



want to register concern over a matter of emphasis. 

In the Newsclips, when the issue of research/ 
teaching balance came up, it was almost always in 
order to identify teaching asa potential smokescreen 
for a conservative agenda. To be fair to John 

Wilson, he didn't leave i t that. He was careful to stream, because on the whole graduate education 
point out that there's a valid issue involved, and he socializes us to be researchers, and our institutions 
identified some badly needed reforms — like mak- of dialogue focus on research, 
ingclear communication acritcrion for evaluating Our traditional way of responding to this is to 
research, and fostering a climate where professors argue, as John Wilson paraphrases it, that "re- 
might feel more comfortable visiting each other's search and teaching needn't be framed as oppo- 
c | a5SCS sites. On the contrary, good research and good 
But I remain concerned, because 1 think there's teaching can go together, and usually do." This is 
a real danger of unnecessary polarization on this both true and disingenuous. While it's quite true 
issue. It's true that many conservatives have been that research can and should fuel teaching, that 
happy to leap on the teaching bandwagon because doesn't in the least show that the two activities 
it offers them an acceptable sort of leverage. Per- aren't also in conflict. There are only twenty-four 
haps, as Wilson suggests, "many conservatives hours in a professor's day. Hours spent doing 
want to limit research in the humanities in order to research arc not spent teaching. To me, that looks 
prevent the >oliticization' of the university/' But like a conflict, or at least a potential problem of 
if so, those are shortsighted conservatives, because balance. 

there's no reason why teaching should be any less In the long run 1 think it's both more honest, 
politically effective than research, or why a re- and a better strategy, for us to acknowledge the 
newed commitment to teaching should limit the necessity of reform, because the best defense we 
intellectual or political rigor of research, though it have against outside criticism of the university on 
might reduce the number of articles published. this issue is to steal its thunder. A movement that 
Likewise, there's no reason for the academic left starts from inside the academy is much more likely 
to look for ulterior motives every time someone to preserve respect for research and for academic 
suggests shifting the research/ teaching balance a freedom— and much more likely to work— than 
little toward teaching. The truth is that we all have one imposed by administrators, 
an interest in exposing students to new ideas, The problem isn't a lack of good will or of 
sharpening their dialectical faculties, and encour- talent, but the way our institutions of dialogue and 
aging them to think for themselves. "Teaching," as promotion arc set up. With some notable excep- 
su'ch, need not belong to any one constituency. tions (especially writing-across-the-curriculum 
I'm afraid there is a real danger that our main- programs), they simply don't encourage commu- 
stream professional organizations may go the way nication, collegiality, or innovation on our pri- 
of the NEA. In part because we're feeling besieged, maty enterprise, teaching. Surely we could change 
in part out of self-interest and inertia, it's possible this. 1 can't believe there are any obstacles (of 
that academics themselves could become the great- logistics, or of tact) that would prove intractable, i f 
est obstacles to educational reform. we took this problem as seriously as we take 
It seems to me impossible to deny that there has everything else. Many people on TDC's steering 
long been a problem in the balance between re- committee have written extensively and thought- 
search and teaching in the academy. The imbal- fully about this question, and it should be possible 
anceisthere,anditdoesn'tjustaffectlargercscarch to organize a panel discussion or special issue of 
universities. 1 went to a liberal arts college not very Democratic Culture featuring them, 
long ago, and while I was there I saw the three Ted Underwood is a graduate student in English 
professors who 1 felt were most committed to at Cornell University. 
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and persuasion, not suppression." 
Noble words, indeed. 
But Rehnquisfs opinions on the Su- 
preme Court have shown much loss 
devotion to the free exchange of ideas. 
In the Flag Burning case, Rehnquist 
wrote: "Su rely one of the high purposes 
of a democratic society is to legislate 
against conduct that is regarded as evil 
and profoundly offensive to the majority 
of people — whether it be murder, em- 
bezzlement, pollution, or flag burning." 
Ho added: 'llag burning is the equiva- 
lent of an inarticulate grunt or roar that, 
it seems fair to say, is most likely to be 
indu Iged in not to express any particular 
idea, but to antagonize others." 
Rehnquist rejected the idea that flag 
burning could be a political statement: 
'The flag is not simply another Idea' or 
'point of view 1 competing for recognition 
in the marketplace of ideas. Millions 
and millions of Americans regard itwith 
an almost mystical reverence regard- 
less of what sort of social, political, or 
philosophical beliefs they may 
have."( Texas v. Johnson, 1989) 

In the "gag rule" case preventing 
doctors in public health clinics from 
talking about abortion, Rehnquist ex- 
plicitly declared the right of the govern- 
ment to censor anyone it sponsors: 
The Gove m men t can , without violating 
the Constitution, selectively fund a pro- 
gram to encourage certain activities it 
believes to be in the public interest, 
without at the same time funding an 
alternative program which attempts to 
deal with the problem in anotherway. In 
doing so, the Government has not dis- 
criminated on the basis of viewpoint; it 
has merely chosen to fund one activity 
to the exclusion of the other."(flusf v. 
Sullivan, 1991) By this reasoning, any 
government-funded entity, from schools 
to libraries to the National Endowment 
for the Arts, could censor unpopular 
views. Nor has Rehnquist objected in 
the past to the regulation of student 
behavior at public universities: The 
government as employer or school ad- 
ministrator may impose upon employ- 
ees and students reasonable regula- 
tions that would be impermissible if 
imposed by the government upon all 
citizens." (Healyv. James, 1972) 

Homilies about the greatness of free 
speech are common, but willingness to 
follow these principlesconsistentlyisall 
too rare. 
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RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP! 

JOIN TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE WITH THIS FORM 
The continuing growth and success of TDC depends on your involvement and your contributions. We ask all current TDC members to renew 
their memberships by returning this form to cover calendar year 1 994. We also encourage non-members who have received this newsletter 
to join us. Please mail this membership form to: Teachers for a Democratic Culture, P.O. Box 6405, Evanston IL 60204. 

_Yes, i want to become a member of TDC _Yes, I want to renew my membership in TDC 

Enclosed is my 1994 contribution of: $50 $25 $5 (students) 

Name 



Department School or Affiliation 

City State Zip Home Address (if preferred) 

Phone Numbers: Business FAX Home E-mail. 

democratic 
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The Politically Correct Newspaper 

by Wayne Booth Q 
Uncovering the Right on Campus 

by Da/ya Massachiand Rich Cowan Q 
PC Administrators at Vassar: Power and Ideology 

by Richard Wolff Q 
The Future of Lesbian and Gay Studies 

by Christopher Lane Q 
Censoring Sex at the University of Iowa 

by Jean Fallow ffy 

The Legend of Camilla Paglia 

essays by Curtis Perry and Ana Cox ^ 
John Silber: The Man Behind the Mouth 

by Bob Dahlgren 0 
The Real Story of Goya's Naked Maja 

by Nancy Stumhofer 
Re-Thinking the University 

by David Simpson ^ 
Race and Free Speech at Iowa State 

by Jacqueline Smetak @ 
Popularizing the Humanities 

by Gerald Graff 
Yes, You Are Reactionaries: A Letter 

by Donald Morton and Mas'ud Zavarzadeh 
Buddha's Critical Pedagogy: A Letter to the G's 

by Amitava Kumar ^ 
Leftist Indoctrination? An Exchange 

by Elizabeth Powers and Michael Schwalbe ^ 

PLUS: News on Diversity & Accreditation, Sexual Correctness, 

Saul Bellow'* Zulus, Selling PC, Misusing the SAT, and more. 

by John K. Wilson 
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HELP 
TDC! 

In order to continue producing 
Democratic Culture and coor- 
dinating the other activities of 
TDC, we need renewals from 
our current members and new 
memberships from those re- 
ceiving Democratic Culture for 
the first time. Use the form on 
page 3 or the back page to join 
TDC and keep receiving this 
newsletter. And encourage your 
friends to become members. 
Without your support, we won't 
be able to continue our work. 



A Politically Correct Letter 
to the Newspaper 

Wayne Booth 

I have just completed a statistical study showing that the expres- 
sions "politically correct," "politically incorrect" and "PC" are appear- 
ing in newspapers these days more often than "and," "but," "Michael 
Jordan," and "Tonya Harding." Are the computers used by reporters 
and columnists programmed to deliver the expressions at the touch of 
a key, whenever their minds go blank? 

I wonder whether your newspaper might hire some careful reporter 
to trace the innumerable, puzzling, and often contradictory meanings 
that the catch-phrases are used to obscure. I admit that about once a 
month 1 find the PC ploy used to attack something that actually 
deserves attack: self-righteous, smug or repressive (and thus morally 
inconsistent) impositions of "tolerance" or "civility." But more often 
I find the expressions a mere coverup for positions authors prefer not 
to express openly. 

May I suggest that you reprogram your computers? Instead of 
supplying the PC expressions when thought fails, program them to 
ring bells and flash the following whenever any of these expressions is 
typed in: "PHRASE OUTWORN AND MEANINGLESS! CAN- 
NOT CONTINUE UNTIL YOU CHOOSE FROM THE FOL- 
LOWING THE SYNONYM CLOSEST TO THE VIRTUE YOU 
WANT TO MOCK: 

(1) decency; (2) legality; (3) moral or ethical standards; (4) justice, 
fairness, equality of opportunity; (5) tact, courtesy, concern about 
hurting people's feelings unnecessarily; (6) generosity; (7) kindness; 
(8) courage in defending the underdog; (9) anti-bigotry; (10) anti- 
racism; (11) anti-anti-Semitism; (12) anti-fascism; (13) anti-sexism; 
(14) refusal to kneel to mammon; (15) sympathetic support for the 
jobless, the homeless, the impoverished, or the abused; (16) preserva- 
tion of an environment in which human life might survive; (17) 
openness to the possibility that certain popular right-wing dogmas just 
might be erroneous. 

"PLACE YOUR CURSOR ON THE NUMBER OF THE 
VIRTUE YOU ARE OPPOSED TO, PRESS THE 'ENTER 1 KEY 
AND THEN GIVE YOUR REASONS OR START OVER." 

No doubt some of your better writers will occasionally find, as they 
think through the list of virtues, that their target is indeed the vice 
mentioned in the second paragraph. They can then search for attack 
language that will convey, unlike "politically correct," some meaning 
other than, "I'm both politically neutral and on the right side — in both 
senses of the word 'right. 

Wayne Booth is professor emeritus of English at the University of Chi- 
cago. His letter appeared in the February 14, 1994 Chicago Tribune. 
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Uncovering the Right on Campus 

Rich Cowan and Dalya Massachi 
Exaggerated stones of "political correctness" on college campuses run 
rampant today. Massively funded private organizations have attempted to 
discredit and eliminate student and faculty involvement in any "political" 
issue. Significant academic inclusion of historically disenfranchised groups, 
environmental responsibility, cooperative methods for resolving conflicts, 
and non-Western ideas are precisely the kindsof issues which are under fire 
as being "PC." Some of the key fallacies we have noticed about the PC-scare 
are: 

• "PC" Liberalism is totalitarianism. This isclassic Orwellian doublespeak. 
Using gender-neutral pronouns, for example, cannot possibly be compared 
to the fascism or Nazism which made mass murder, racism, and the abolition 
of dissent official state dogma. 

• Campuses are "hotbeds of the Left" The millions of corporate and 
military dollars poured into universities for research contracts and endowed 
professorships hardly indicate an abundance of leftist* activity. As long as 
this "bottom line" is covered, universities can afford to make a few changes 
to include more socially-relevant topics and perspectives. Besides, why is it 
surprising if institutions touting the 'liberal arts" look beyond the status quo? 

• Political Correctness represents a "crisis in education." The real crisis 
is budget-slashing. Programs and scholarships to make higher education 
relevant and accessible to people of color and lower income students are 
becoming a thing of the past By insisting that changes in the universities 
have made them "PC," the Right tries to reinforce the economic stratification 
and institutionalized racism of academia, 

• Right-wing campus newspapers tend to be more "rational." Claiming 
to have cornered the market on "nationality " these papers often blatantly 
manipulate shady facts and out-of-context quotes. Some of the papers are 
used as personal si am -sheets and self-promotion tools for the careers of 
writers seeking a job with a New Right think-tank after college, 

• Freedom of speech automatically protects hate-mongers. Legally 
speaking, freedom of speech is not an absolute right. The issues are complex 
when people use demeaning or harassing language against others. Expo- 
sure to "non-traditional" viewpoints, which may cause people to question the 
thought and speech o* themselves and others, is not the equivalent of 
brainwashing or censorship, 

• With the end of the Cold War, the Right has demobilized. Energy 
directed by conservative groups has been redeployed domestically, with the 
universities as the primary target. So far the Right has not developed a mass 
following on campus, but there are signs they may be starting to succeed. 

A final fallacy is that progressives shouldn't "waste their time" by paying 
attention to the Right Wing, The Right's actions affect the response of the 
campus constituency to our organizing. Knowledge of their strategies and 
theirorigin can be enormously helpful. Exposing the funding and true agenda 
of Right-wing groups helps us get beyond the coached tactics and glossy 
brochures extolling "freedom," and reveals the Right's true undemocratic 
intentions. 

Dalya Massachi and Rich Cowan are staff members of the 
University Conversion Project. This essay is excerpted from the 52- 
page UCP "Guide to Uncovering the Right on Campus, " with articles 
on the PC scare, conservative foundations, and organizing resis- 
tance, which is available from the University Conversion Project, 
Box 748, Cambridge, MA 02142 (617-354-9363). Annual member- 
ship, which includes the UCP Guide and upcoming issues of the UCP 
quarter// Study War No More, is $25 ($20 student, $ 1 0 low-income). 
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Join TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 

(The following is excerpted from the original statement of purpose of Teachers for a Democratic Culture.) 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES in the United Srates have 
lately begun to serve the majority of Americans better than ever 
before. Whereas a few short years ago, institutions of higher education 
were exclusive citadels often closed to women, minorities and the 
disadvantaged, today efforts are being made to give a far richer 
diversity of Americans access to a college education. Reforms in the 
content of the curriculum have also begun to make our classrooms 
more representative of our nation's diverse peoples and beliefs and to 
provide a more truthful account of our history and cultural heritage. 
Much remains to be done, but we can be proud of the progress of 
democratization in higher education. 

A vociferous band of critics has arisen, however, who decry these 
changes and seek to reverse them. These critics have painted an 
alarming picture of the state of contemporary education as a cata- 
strophic collapse. This picture rests on a number of false claims: that 
the classics of Western civilization are being eliminated from the 
curriculum in order to make race, gender or political affiliation thesole 
measure of a text's or subject's worthiness to be taught; that teachers 
across the land are being silenced and politically intimidated; that the 
very concepts of reason, truth and artistic standards are being sub- 
verted in favor of a crude ideological agenda. 

It is our view that recent curricular reforms influenced by multicul- 
turalism and feminism have greatly enriched education rather than 
corrupted it. It is our view as well that the controversies that have been 
provoked over admissions and hiring practices, the social functions of 
teaching and scholarship, and the status of such concepts as objectivity 
and ideology are signs of educational health, not decline. 

Contrary to media reports, it is the National Association of 
Scholars, their corporate foundation supporters and like-minded 
writers in the press who are endangering education with a campaign 
of harassment and misrepresentation. Largely ignorant of the aca- 
demic work they attack (often not even claiming to have read it), these 
critics make no distinction between extremists among their opposi- 
tion and those who arc raising legitimate questions about the relations 
of culture and society. And though these critics loudly invoke the 
values of rational debate and open discussion, they present the current 
debate over education not as a legitimate conflict in which reasonable 
disagreement is possible but as a simple choice between civilization 
and barbarism. 



Yet because the mainstream media have reported misinformed 
opinions as if they were established facts, the picture the public has 
received of recent academic developments has come almost entirely 
from the most strident detractors of these developments.... 

It is time for those who believe in the values of democratic 
education and reasoned dialogue to join together in an organization 
that can fight such powerful forms of intolerance and answer mischie- 
vous misrepresentations. We support the right of scholars and teachers 
to raise questions about the relations of culture, scholarship and 
education to politics — not in order to shut down debate on such issues 
but to open it. It is such a debate that is prevented by discussion- 
stopping slogans like "political correctness." 

What does the notion of a "democratic culture" mean and how 
does it relate to education? In our view, a democratic culture is one in 
which criteria ofvalue in art are not permanently fixed by tradition and 
authority but are subject to constant revision. It is a culture in which 
terms such as "canon," "literature," "tradition," "artistic value," 
"common culture" and even "truth" arc seen as disputed rather than 
given. This means not that standards for judging art and scholarship 
must be discarded but that such standards should evolve out of 
democratic processes in which they can be thoughtfully challenged. 

We understand the problems in any organization claiming to speak 
for a very diverse, heterogeneous group of teachers who may sharply 
disagree on many issues, includi ng that of the politics of culture. What 
we envision is a coalition of very different individuals and groups, 
bound together by the belief that recent attacks on new forms of 
scholarship and teaching must be answered in a spirit of principled 
discussion. We think the very formation of such a group will be an 
important step in gaining influence over the public representations of 
us and our work. 

It will also be a way to take responsibility for the task of clarifying 
our ideas and practices to the wider public — something, it must be 
admitted, that we have not done as well as we should. We need an 
organization that can not only refute malicious distortions but also 
educate the interested public about matters that still to often remain 
shrouded in mystery — new literary theories and movements such as 
deconstructionism, feminism, multiculturalism and the new histori- 
cism, and theii actual effects on classroom practice. 

We therefore propose the formation of Teachers for a 1 )emocratic 
Culture. 



MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION 

JOIN TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE WITH THIS FORM 
The continuing growth and success of TDC depends your involvement and your contributions. We ask all current TDC members who have 
not renewed their membership to return this form to cover calendar year 1 994. We also encourage non-members who have received this 
newsletter to join us. Please mail this membership form to: Teachers for a Democratic Culture, P.O. Box 6405, Evanston IL 60204. 

Yes, I want to become a member of TDC Yes, I want to renew my membership In TDC 

Enclosed is my 1994 contribution of: $50 $25 $5 (students) 

Name 

Department School or Affiliation 

City State Zip Home Address (if preferred) 

Phone Numbers: Business FAX Home E-mail 
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The Nobel Prize 
for Abuse 

One of tho most disturbing trends in 
recent years has been the vicious at- 
tacks on African-American writers by 
conservatives who believe that their 
honors and awards are based on racial 
preferences rather than literary merit. 
Attacks on the abilities of African-Ameri- 
can writers have been common since 
Carol lannone declared that Alice 
Walker's National Book Award for The 
Color Purple "seemed less a recogni- 
tion of literary achievement than some 
official act of reparation 

The New Criterion recently claimed 
that Toni Morrison received the Nobel 
Prize in Literature because she is black, 
female, and a "subscriber to academic 
political correctness." The New Crite- 
rion also attacked Morrison for "the poor 
quality" of her writing, which it said is 
"left-wing sermonizing and sentimen- 
tality" and "saturated with divisive racial 
animus." 

There will always be disagreements 
about whether an author deserves to 
receive the Nobel Prize. But it is strange 
that when these disagreements con- 
cern an African- American woman, con- 
servatives always assume that the prize 
must have been given for racial rea- 
sons, and not because anyone genu- 
inely believes she is a good writer. A 
literary difference of opinion is used to 
attack affirmative action. 

Heather MacDonald wrote in a Wall 
Street Journal column, "to claim , as Ms. 
Morrison does, that race is the primary 
referent of all American culture is a 
reckless exaggeration." indeed, this 
statement is an exaggeration, but the 
source of the recklessness is 
MacDonalcTs imagination, not 
Morrison's writing. Morrison writes, for 
example, that examining the Africanist 
presence will "supplement our reading 
of Huckleberry Finn, expand if— not 
dominate it to the point of making race 
the exclusive focus of every interpreta- 
tion. Simply because Morrison wants to 
end the silence about race in most 
discussions of American literature, it 
does not mean that she wants race to 
become the sole basis ot literary criti- 
cism. 

The only politics involved here was 
MacDonalcfs fearthatawarding a Nobel 
Prize to someone "working busily to 
dismantle the ideal of color- 
blindness... bodes poorly for racial har- 



Repression in the Guise of Sensitivity: 

The Vassar Example 

Richard D. Wolff 



THIS TIME IT was Vassar College— small, 
rich, elite, and "liberal" — that made aca- 
demic history of the worst sort. In three weeks last 
November, it drove a junior with an impeccable 
record (and liberal- radical inclinations) to leave 
and never return. The Vassar administration exer- 
cised virtually absolute power to force this student, 
falsely accused, to defend himself with three days 
notice at a trial whose outcome might lead to his 
expulsion. In that trial, Vassar denied the student 
even minimal rights of due process or fairness or 
the presumption of innocence accorded elsewhere 
in society. Finally, when the trial nonetheless failed 
to find the student guilty of anything, a Vassar 
administrator declared to the student that he was 
not found innocent, that if and when new or 
additional charges were brought, he would be tried 
again. This entire wielding of unrestricted, dicta- 
torial power was justified as an exercise in "sen si tiv- 
ity" to the "problem of homophobia." 

I was no dispassionate observer of these events; 
the student is my son, Max Fraad-WolfF. I am a 
TDC member who teaches economics at a major 
state university. Max's mother, Harriet Fraad, is a 
psychotherapist in private practice. All of us have 
been long-time, active supporters of gay rights 
alongside the rights of other marginalized groups. 
In 1991, Max chose Vassar over the University of 
Chicago, Johns Hopkins, and several other univer- 
sities. He did so because he liked Vassar's stated 
commitments to multiculturalism, liberal values, 
interdisciplinary studies, and maximum freedom 
for students to find their own areas of study. As a 
radical of sorts, he felt — and was encouraged by 
Vassar officials to believe — that it was the right 
place for him. 

His first and second years at Vassar went well. 
While maintaining a consistent 3.7 average, he 
constructed his own major around economics and 
geography with a special focus on southeast Asia. 
He found a supportive group of friends, was well 
liked, and experienced no difficulties with admin- 
istrators or teachers. Quite the contrary — he ac- 
cepted a research assistantship offered by a faculty 
member and was nominated by the school admin- 
istration for a responsible post overseeing the 
distribution of student activity funds. 

Then, on October 29, 1 993, the Vassar admin- 
istration turned on Max without warning. He was 
told that a Vassar student had charged him (to- 
gether with another student) with making a 



homophobic phone call which was rccordedon the 
accusing student's answering machine. Max was 
informed that he would face an official Vassar 
"hearing" the folio wing Wednesday, November 3, 
where he would have to defend himself. If found 
guilty, he faced penalties including possible expul- 
sion from the school. 

Max called us for help but also for an explana- 
tion of how this could happen. He never made a 
homophobic phone call to anyone; he hardly knew 
the accusing student. It was midterms week and he 
had studying to do. How in the worl 1 could he 
mount a defense in so few days? Yet his entire 
academic career was at stake, not to mention his 
emotional equilibrium. 

Appeals to the Vassar administrators that this 
was a monstrous error fell on wholly uninterested 
ears. Before the hearing, Max, his mother, and I — 
having consulted lawyers — explained to Vassar's 
Dean of Student Life, Colton Johnson, and also to 
his two subordinates most involved in the case, 
Pamela Neimeth and Faith Nichols, that a simple 
mechanism was available to resolve the issue. A 
machine is used in courtrooms across the country 
whenever there is need to identify a voice on a tape 
recording (human recognition of recorded voices 
is notoriously unreliable). Many firms conduct 
these "voice print tests." We suggested that this was 
an appropriate step to take before subjecting any- 
one to a life-disrupting hearing about an issue that 
is highly charged on the Vassar campus. Max 
expressed his eagerness to take such a test to 
demonstrate his innocence. All the Vassar officials 
refused. 

Instead, the Vassar officials chose to rely on 
students' oy inions about whose voices they recog- 
nized on the <o*wcring machine tape. Prior to 
charging Max, Vassar Ivl arranged for the tape to 
be played in student dormitories and dining halls. 
Students were urged to come forward to report the 
names of other students whose taped voices they 
thought they recognized. One official told us that 
40 names of Vassar students had been gathered in 
this bizarre manner. 

Max was extremely upset, but despite the in- 
tense time pressure, he found student and faculty 
witnesses who testified that he was neither 
homophobic nor had made any phone call to the 
accusing student on any occasion. But as he pre- 
pared, it quickly became clear that the Vassar 
administration was no more interested in a re- 
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motely fair hearing than it was in usin^an objective 
voice test. Max was to be forced thrcugh a "show 
trial" orchestrated by v ursar to demonstrate pub- 
licly and punitively hiv "sensitive" it was to 
homophobia. 

Max was denied the right to have a lawyer at his 
hearing; he was denied the right to have his parents 
present. When he requested in tape the proceed- 
ings — to enable him to prepare an appeal in the 
event he was found guilty — the Vassar official in 
charge of the hcari ng, Faith Nichols, refused. When 
he requested a copy of the tape that Nichols said 
she would make of the proceedings, she refused. 

Max's "hearing" began on November 3, 1993 
at 6 p.m., and lasted until 1:30 the next morning. 
Max, the accused, had to act as his own lawyer, 
keeping his own notes. He finally persuaded Nichols 
to allow him to have a student friend sit by his side 
to take notes of the events since he could have no 
tape of them. However, at the conclusion of this 
"hearing," Nichols confiscated all of Max's notes. She 
also confiscated all the notes of his student friend. 
Despite repeated requests, these notes were never 
returned. 

During the hearing, Pamela Ncimcth, another 
Vassar official, testified in place of two students 
witnesses who, she stated, were "afraid" to con- 
front Max. In any normal courtroom proceeding, 
this would have been considered hearsay and dis- 
allowed. Ncimcth had earlier assured Max and us 
in her office that she was a purely investigative 
official — whose job was only to determine if 
homophobic harassment had occurred — and that 
she had "absolutely no re'e whatsoever in deter- 
mining anyone's guilt or innocence." 

The flavor of these star chamber proceedings 
may best be conveyed by an event that occurred 
during the hearing. As Max rushed about organiz- 
ing his defense, he was approached by another 
Vassar student whom he did not know. She told 
Max that she was moved by his plight because she, 
too, had been accused by the same student of 
having made or arranged the same homophobic 
telephone call. That student had accused her be- 
fore he had accused Max. 

However, when her parents got lawyers to 
threaten suit over these accusations, the accuser 
had written her a letter of apology, admitting that 
his accusation was false. Max obtained a copy of 
this signed letter. Max felt that it wis crucial 
evidence since it showed ( I ) that his accuser was a 
self- admitted false accuser, and (2) that the Vassar 
administration knew that he had falsely accused 
others, and yet nonetheless refused to make a voice 
print tc •> i before proceeding on his next accusation. 
Max asked to read the letter to the hearing panel 



and submit it as evidence. Once again, the presid- 
ing Vassar official, Faith Nichols, refused to allow 
the letter to be read or submitted as evidence even 
though the letter's author was present at the hear- 
ing as was the letter's recipient, who was scheduled 
to testify for Max as one of his witnesses; both 
could readily have verified the letter and the inci- 
dent of false accusation. 

The list of Vassar oJT:cials' acts or disrespect for 
even the most minimal concepts of due process is 
too long to belabor here. Official "sensitivity" to 
the certainty important issue of homophobia 
seemed to excuse, in Vassar's official mind, a gross 
insensiuvity to the presumption of innocence and 
simple fairness. • 

Max might still have stayed at Vassar had the 
hearing found him not guilty, and apologized for 
the damage to his studies and reputation. How- 
ever, although the hearing's verdict had been prom- 
ised for "the next day," Max heard nothing official 
until Faith Nichols called him into her office at 10 
p.m. the following Monday night — when college 
offices are normally closed — to tell him that de- 
spite his having been found not guilty, further 
"hearings" might be imposed on him at any time, 
if his accuser brought forth new information. 

Max had had enough. At this point, he decided 
to leave and complete his college education else- 
where. He could not remain and be held, in cfFcct, 
a hostage by an administration that had revealed 
itself willing to sacrifice him to its own self-promo- 
tion as "sensitive to homophobia." He had been 
forced out of Vassar and withdrew formally on 
November 15- 

The producers of CBS's 48 Hours, hearing 
about the case, approached Max and Vassar shortly 
after the hearing. Max agreed to talk to them, but 
every request CBS made to interview Vassar offi- 
cials was refused. At one point, a CBS camera crew 
was asked to leave the campus. Eventually CBS 
itself ofFered, at CBS's expense, to arrange a voice 
print test. Max gladly agreed. Vassar once again 
refused. Vassar apparently decided that stonewall- 
ing CBS was less damaging than permitting a test 
which would establish that they had victimized a 
totally innocent student. CBS made Max's case the 
lead segment of the 48 Hours program broadcast 
on January 5, 1994. 

Why did all this happen? Why would Vassar 
pillory one student in a show-trial, when the accusa- 
tion could have been early verified or falsified by 
means of a readily available test? Part of the answer is 
that the details of truth, falsity, due process, fairness, 
and presumption of innocence were of no weight to 
Vassar officials when compared io the value of 
demonstrating "sensitivity to" and "swift vigilance 
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mony." Apparently MacDonaW believes 
Nobel prizes should not be awarded for 
literary merit, but according to one's 
political adherence to the ideal of color- 
blindness. 

Nor is Morrison the only target of 
these smears. Robert Brustein wrote 
an essay in Partisan Review (reprinted 
as the cover story for the January 16th 
Chicago nbune Magazine) asserting 
thatthe Clinton administration was"com- 
missioning an inaugural poem by awriter 
of modest talents, obviously chosen 
because she is an African-American 
woman, and otherwise behaving less 
like an appointments agency examin- 
ing qualifications than a casting agency 
looking for types ('Get me a black fe- 
male lawyer for the part of assistant 
attorney general!')." 

When Brustein claims that a fine poet 
like Maya Angelou was chosen solely 
because of her race, he is not merely 
being insensitive — he is lying. Angelou 
is probably Am erica's most popular poet, 
a status reflected by the huge crowds 
which attend her college lectures and 
her best-selling books. Bru stein's at- 
tack on Lani Guinier is equally baffling, 
since even her fiercest opponent did 
not challenge her high qualifications for 
the post. 

I doubt if any racial animus motivates 
these individuals. Rather, this is a racial 
prejudice — an assumption, before any 
consideration of the facts, that any 
achievement by an African- American is 
undeserved and motivated purely by 
affirmative action. But worst of all is the 
fact that these conservatives have used 
their own ignorant prejudices to attack 
affirmative action. They often claim that 
racial preference s are bad because they 
cause people to doubt the abilities of 
African-Americans and other minori- 
ties—and then they try to prove it by 
doubting the achievements of all Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Conservatives would do a great deal 
for racial equality if they would consider 
the possibility that the African-Ameri- 
cans who receive awards might actu- 
ally deserve them, and that the people 
who read the writings of African-Ameri- 
cans do so not out of group solidarity or 
white guilt, but because they actually 
enjoy reading them and feel they are 
worthy of study. Until then, we will have 
more vicious attacks by conservatives 
who make African-American writers the 
scapegoats for their resentment at affir- 
mative action. 
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Accreditation 
Nazis 

The recent attacks on the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges' 
(WASC) diversity standard are almost 
comical in their paranoia. The Wall Street 
Jouma/invokes the specte r of "diversity 
shock troops" who will soon be looking 
forgrievances among women or minor- 
ity groups," and the California Associa- 
tion of Scholars produced a lengthy 
report which concludes, "With the cap- 
ture of the accrediting agencies by a 
politically correct orthodoxy, a powerful 
lever has becc *ie available to enforce 
that orthodoxy — the threatened loss of 
accreditation, and even the loss of eligi- 
bility forfederal funding " Richard Ferrier, 
who led Aquinas College's heroic fight 
againstWASC, declares: "Just because 
the Nazis didn't take Switzerland didn't 
mean they didn't intend to take aii of 
Europe as soon as they could." Yet 
highly traditional Aquinas College, which 
refused to arrange a meeting with the 
WASC team to address grievances by 
minority students, was nevertheless re- 
accredited. 

The reaction to WASC's policy is all 
the more strange because it explicitly 
declares that it will seek diversity by "the 
route of education, evaluation and con- 
structive advice rather than the route of 
sanctions" and allow each institution to 
pursue "these goals as it sees fit." As 
WASC chair Donald Gerth notes: "The 
document clearly states that accredita 
tion will not be denied any college that 
is thoughtfully considering the matter of 
diversity in the context of its own institu 
tional mission and values " 

The problem with the accreditation 
process is that its main function — to 
certify minimal standards forcolleges— 
makes it largely irrelevant for the vast 
majority of colleges which clearly meet 
these basic requirements. For this rea- 
son, accreditation agencies have gen 
erally expanded their mission to be 
come external critics of colleges who 
can examine the strengths and weak- 
nesses of these institutions and sug- 
gest reforms. Gerhard Casper, presi 
dent of Stanford, attacks WASC for 
daring to make "broad pronouncements 
on educational policy that go beyond 
the accreditation standards them 
selves." But Stephen Weiner, an ex 
ecutive director of WASC, notes that 
"The fundamental issue is whether the 
accrediting associations will continue 



against" homophobia. This was somethingdemandcd 
by the most organized and vociferous groups cur- 
rendy active on the Vassar campus, namely those 
concerned with gay rights. 

Another part of the answer lies in a naked 
power grab. The homophobic phone call offered 
Vassaran ideological pretense for a demonstration 
of absolute, unrestrained administrative power. 
Vassar administrators could, in two weeks, trans- 
form a student's life, subject him to enormous 
pressure, and drive him out of college. 

In the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s, students won 
some powers from administrators, including cur- 
ricular initiatives and political freedoms. What has 
been happening for the past few years is the academic 
parallel of the Reagan-Bush political backlash. Col- 
lege administrations want to reverse the flow of 
power away from students. But to do so explicidy is 
not possible. 1 1 would rouse students and risk further 
loss of administrative authority. 

Instead, administrators disguise power grabs as 
commitments to good causes. Here, the administra- 
tive power grab crosses the path of "political correct- 
ness." The right-wing attack on efforts to diversify 
curricula, faculties andstudents as "authoritarian PC 
campaigns" is handed invaluable ammunition by 
college administrations like Vassar. Conservatives, 
who can and do mobilize those appalled by the 
assault on campus civil liberties and freedoms, arc 
able to link that assault with multiculturalism in 
general. Vassar's linkage of multiculturalism and 
oppressive disregard for civil liberties and fairness 
holds great dangers for all these democratic values, 
inside as well as beyond the college. 

After interviewingmany members of the Vassar 
community, I doubt that Vassar administrators 
think or care much about "political correctness." 
They do care about accumulating more power, 
prestige, and prerogatives. Covering that accumu- 
lation with verbiage about the latest "correct" 
thing to do — in Max's case, combating 
homophobia — is just good public relations on 
campus for them. 

Vassar is clearly determined to be maximally 
"gay-friendly." Indeed, Max knew that when he 
decided to attend Vassar; it was a positive factor in 
his mind and in ours. However, none of us foresaw 



or imagined that the Vassar administration would 
pander to part of its gay community in such 
illegitimate and repressive ways. 

Had anyone even suggested then the possibility 
of what has now transpired, we would have re- 
jected '.he idea. Such behavior, we would have 
reasoned, threatens the loss of sympathies and 
creates a backlash that would be at least as danger- 
ous to gays as to others. 

Still another factor is today's political climate. 
Activism around broad, inclusive issues like social 
democracy and class transformation is at a low ebb. 
More narrowly focused kinds of politics emerge. 
Indeed, the struggle to include the plight and rights 
of oppressed sub-cultures on the agenda for social 
change has an importance I recognize — as does 
Max. Here, Max's experience at Vassar crosses the 
debates over the positive and negative aspects of 
"identity politics," and the struggles over whether 
gay politics will go in progressive or regressive 
directions. Max's experience shows that the struggle 
for gay inclusion can become exclusive and opp res- 
si ve when allied to or managed by a group with a 
very different agenda. Vassar is an institution deeply 
committed to the status quo. Its interests arc to 
subsume the campus movement for gay rights to its 
traditional, elitist commitments to hierarchical 
authority and the maintenance of most other exist- 
ing social and economic structures. 

letting administrations like Vassar's get away 
with gross abuses of minimal democratic rights — 
as in Max's case — threaten* democratic values 
everywhere. As I sift through reactions to this case 
and the CBS coverage, I am becoming aware of 
how widespread the problem may be across cam- 
puses in the country. Caught between the attacks 
from the right on "PC" and attacks from funda- 
mental! v conservative college administrations, arc 
campuses now becoming bastions of reaction? Is 
there a set of rightward shifts underway that demo- 
crats everywhere need to address analytically and 
politically, both in theory and in practice? Perhaps 
the readers of Democratic Culture have answers to 
offer and could begin a debate from which all of us 
would benefit. 

Richard Wolff teaches economics at the University 
of Massachusetts at A tnherst. 



TDC is helping support the 4th Annual Convention of the Sisters of Color International, to be 
held May 6-8 at the University of Wisconsin — LaCrosse. Conference organizer Sondra O'Neale 
of the Women's Studies program at LaCrosse states that "in addition to artists and scholars, we 
will have prominent Women of Color who have achieved success in thefields of politics and higher 
education." Panel and workshop topics include: Cross-Racial/Ethnic Relations Among Women of 
Color, The Intersections Between Academia and Racial/Ethnic Communities, and Immigrant vs. 
Ethnic Perspectives. For registration information contact Kay Robinson, Office of Continuing 
Education, 227 Main Hall, University of Wisconsin, LaCrosse, Wl 54601 (608-785-6510). 
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Controversies of the Sexual 



Christopher Lane 



IF LESBIAN AND Gay Studies is to fully live up 
to its name, it cannot simply examine the lives, 
difficulties, and identities of lesbians and gay men; 
it may be the closest we have yet come to an 
impossible field of study. I write this in full knowl- 
edge of a dramatic and exciting explosion of inter- 
est i n the subject and a burgconi ng field of journals 
and publications from colleges and universities 
across the country. Many humanities departments 
are now anxious, as never before, to add openly gay 
and lesbian professors to their ranks (although 
many arc not); some administrations are almost 
falling over each other in an effort to be the first to 
change domestic partnership policies. 

Because of these changes, it may be useful to 
consider the role of Lesbian and Gay Studies in the 
academy, and particularly to ask whether the desire 
by many institutions to hire lesbians and gay nen is 
quite the same as their desire to sec the introauction 
of a new field of study. It may be one thing to work 
alongside lesbians and gay men in a department; it 
may be quite another to have the subject of homo- 
sexuality constandy recur in this pedagogical setting. 

"What is the true object of Lesbian and Gay 
Studies?" is a question which I must address, since I 
have recently been appointed coordinator of a new 
Certificate Program in Lrsbian and Gay Studies. 
Having "passed" several committee hurdles at the 
University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee, whose prin- 
cipal concern was to ensure our program's academic 
"rigor," the other proposers and I were keen to 
emphasize our certainty about its various compo- 
nents. The list seemed quite obvious: literary and 
cultural studies; history, political science, and sociol- 
ogy; psychology and health sciences. But these proce- 
dural questions left unasked and unanswered pre- 
cisely what we consider to be the aim of lesbian and 
Gay Studies. What, indeed, would r mute its 
academic "success"? Now that the pressure of justify- 
ing ourselves to the administration is over, we face 
another challenge — not so much from hostile stu- 
dents and faculty (though that is surely never far 
away), but from our own students, who arc anxious 
to learn more about the conceptual basis of the 
program, and who arc looking for more than a 
validation of their own sexual identity. 

Despite its insistence that cros informs all cul- 
tures, institutions, and gender structures, lesbian 
and Gay Studies has tended— perhaps more than 
Women's Studies — to bear the brunt of an accusa- 
tion that it sexuali/es unnecessary or "inappropri- 
ate" aspects of the curriculum. Disrupting the 



academy's fantasy that it can control the desires 
and antagonisms that circulate within it, Lesbian 
and Gay Studies has attracted some of the contro- 
versy and notoriety that accompanies any public 
discussion of sexuality. Add to this caution and 
suspicion a palpable embarrassment about the 
taboo elements of homosexuality, and the entire 
field of Lesbian and Gay Studio looks as through 
it is sitting on a time-bomb. 

Strange as it may seem, I think there may be a 
grain of truth to this institutional anxiety. For if 
Ljesbian and Gay Studies takes upon itself the task of 
counseling students through the various conflicts 
and vicissitudes of their identity, it will inevitably 
comeagroundon the terrain of the personal. We may 
need to ask whether lesbian and Gay Studies can 
interpret the personal without personalizing its field 
of study. How, for example, does a discussion of 
heterosexuality avoid the angeror rejection of hetero- 
sexuals in the room (always assuming that they want 
to be there)? In the light of this question, it seems 
expedient to ask another — namely, how does a dis- 
cipline that actively recognizes the conflicts of its 
students avoid a shift from teaching to therapy? 
Inevitably, this raises a question about transference, 
and the role that gay and lesbian professors cither 
assume or arc asked to perform in the classroom and 
institution, because Ijesbian and Gay Studies con- 
sciously engages with public and private fantasies — 
about writers, governments, policies, and professors. 

Ironically, it seems that the attempt by institu- 
tions to hire open gay and lesbian professors as role 
models has an inevitable propensity for failure. It 
may be that the very insistence or assumption that 
lesbians and gay men automatically identify with 
each other leads to a bewildered set of antagonisms 
and personality conflicts that invariably hinge on 
the idea of betrayal and disappointment. "What 
have you done for us?" or, more painfully, "you are 
not what we wanted," are some of the statements 
and demands that accompany this assumption. 

The problem of difference and overidentification 
is not the sole property of Lesbian and Gay Studies. 
It can and does accompany any discipline that is 
founded on identity politics. But lesbian and Gay 
Studies has a way of intensifying this problem by 
insisting that the psychical, in addition to the per- 
sonal, is a necessary field of interpretation. The very 
subtlety of its pedagogical boundaries may demon- 
strate how quickly "interpretation" can become "in- 
vestigation." This shift ncet not be intended or 
openly articulated; the very search for a sexual truth 
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simply to ensure minimum standards" 
or will also "ensure real educational 
quality." 

If the diversity standard is used to 
force colleges into doing whatever 
WASC demands, then it will be wrong. 
But there is no evidence that this will 
ever happen. Instead, WASC is doing 
exactly what it should do— helping col- 
leges examine their policies. And until 
the diversity shock troops start shutting 
down colleges, the threat of political 
correctness posed by WASC will be the 
imaginary one it has always been. 



May I Look At Your 
Policy? 

A recent article in Newsweek (March 
7) depicts Antioch College as a sexual 
paradise with nude dancing and coed 
showerorgies in the dorms. It's afarcry 
from the "Sexual Correctness" 
Newsweek, which six months earlier 
declared ominously, "The much-publi- 
cized rules governing sexual intimacy 
at Antioch College seem to stultify rela- 
tions between men and women on the 
cusp of adulthood" 

Antioch' s sexual offense policy at- 
tracted so much attention last year be- 
cause it declares: "Verbal consent 
should be obtained with each new level 
of physical and/or sexual contact or 
conduct in any given interaction, re- 
gardless of who initiate sit." The Antioch 
policy was often ridiculed because it 
included rather excessive provisions 
like, "Asking 'Do you want to have sex 
with me?' is notenough. The request for 
consent must be specific to each act." 

However, the Antioch policy applied 
only to someone who wanted to initiate 
sexual contact, and mutually and simul- 
taneou sly initiated conduct was not pro- 
hibited in any way . The policy also placed 
responsibility on both partners: 'The 
person with whom sexual contact/con- 
duct is initiated is responsible to ex- 
press verbally and/or physically her/his 
willingness or lack of willingness when 
reasonably possible." But these provi- 
sions were never mentioned in the 
media, which was determined to fit 
Antioch's policy into the "jiexual cor- 
rectness" hype regardless of what the 
truth was. 

The NowYorkTimesaccused Antioch 
of legislating kisses"andciaimed, w Wor- 
rying about worst-case scenarios is 
appropriate since, as one disgruntled 
student put it: 'This is a real policy. I can 
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get kicked out over this." But the "worst- 
case" scenarios were irrational fears 
about a policy that, if property adminis- 
tered, posed no th reat to anyone . Antioch 
Dean Marian Jensen says that students 
are abiding by the policy "to the extent 
that they feel comfortable" which hardly 
sounds like "Sexual Correctness'' po- 
lice prowling around campus. Despite 
its flaws, the Antioch sexual offense 
policy stated a simple and unobjection- 
able rule for proper conduct: ifs wrong 
to touch someone in a sexual way 
against their will. 

However, the Antioch policy was a 
public relations disaster for the move- 
ment against date rape. Antioch's policy 
was effectively ridiculed on Saturday 
Night Live, which featured a game show 
skit, "Is it date rape?" with Shannon 
Doherty playing Ariel, an Antioch major 
in Victimization Studies. The contes- 
tants had various in ci dents acted out for 
them and concluded whether they were 
date rape or not. Ariel said that every- 
thing was date nape, without waiting to 
hsarwhat happened. (In one case where 
a man asked "Would you mind having 
sexual intercourse?" and the woman 
replied "No," Ariel declared that it was 
date rape because "No always means 
no.") The official Antioch idea of ro- 
mance was played out by a man asking 
a woman, "May I compliment you on 
your halter top?" and, having received 
consent to do so, moving on to "May I 
kiss you?" and "May I touch your but- 
tocks?" 

Antioch's policy has opened itself up 
to ridicule and hurt efforts to stop ac- 
quaintance rape. But conservatives 
have seized upon these rules and ex- 
aggerated their importance as part of 
the backlash against the anti-rape move- 
ment. However silly Antioch's policy 
may seem, students are not being sus- 
pended for failing to get explicit permis- 
sion before they kiss. The Newsweek 
article points out that the handful of 
complaints under the policy have been 
mediated by Dean Jensen. No one has 
appeared before a hearing board, let 
alone punished. 

The real "sexual correctness" ideol- 
ogy which retgns on college campuses 
is not Puritanical feminism, but the be- 
lief that sexual harassment and ac- 
quaintance rape are minor, isolated 
problems deserving little attention . This 
is the "sexual correctness" 'vhich stops 
women from reporting the very real 
incidents of harassment and rape on 



may elicit this fantasy as an unconscious response. 

It is possible that this response is formally 
introduced to Lesbian and Gay Studies by a kind 
of investigative criticism that considers its own 
success to be intimately tied to the disclosure of a 
character's sexual identity. Many cridcs tend to ask 
"Is there a homosexual in this text?" in order to 
verify, first, whether the book is worth teaching, 
and second, whether it will have something obvi- 
ous and relevant to say about same-sex desire. It is 
not surprising that this kind of investigation places 
so much emphasis on certainty that it soon be- 
comes intolerant of doubt and indeterminacy. 
Leaping to the conclusion that "there is a homo- 
sexual in this text!" critics turn their declaration 
in to an answer to all preceding textual enigmas and 
narrative obscurity. Add a little biography, simmer 
gently for ten minutes, and — voila] — the homo- 
sexual text is served! 

This pursuit of homosexual "secrets" is obvi- 
ously not the sole province of Lesbian and Gay 
Studies, though the fact that it flourishes in this 
discipline may indicate some of its conceptual and 
ideological underpinning. It is obviously a small 
(and therefore interesting) step from thcenigmaof 
a text to that of its writer, hut it may be harder than 
we think tostop acorrcspondingshift from text to 
teacher or writer to class. 

In the light of all our own disputes and difficul- 
ties, itshould notsurprisc us that Lesbian and Gay 
Studies hr* so many fierce opponents. Some of this 
opposition is clearly connected to Lesbian and Gay 
Studies' challenge to the literary canon and aca- 
demic curriculum; the remainder seems to derive 
from questions about its "rigor" and legitimacy. 
Advocates of Lesbian and Gay Studies arc thus 
asked to define its goals, but it is not always 
possible or desirable to formulate them so sche- 
matically. A recent demand by the Board of Re- 
gents at the University of Wisconsin asking all 
departments that offer majors to declare their 
criteria for undergraduate study left most profes- 
sors in the humanities understandably bewildered 
and angry. How you summarize a student's ability 
to theorize literary meaning? How, indeed, do you 
evaluate the kind of critical acuity undergraduates 
must reach before they can be awarded a degree? 

Place these kinds of institutional demands on 
Lesbian aiid Gay Studies and the scenario has all 



the ingredients of a farce: demonstrate how suc- 
cessfully your students have come to identify 
heteroscxism; evaluate their grasp of the common 
sites of homophobia. We need rn have a clearer 
recognition of the procedural aim id practices of 
Lesbian and Gay Studies, and that entails examin- 
ing the complex and occasionally difficult relation 
between gay teachers and students inside and out- 
side the classroom, as well as the relations between 
gay students and straight students, lesbians and gay 
men , and — perhaps most fundamentally — between 
everyone's fantasy rcladon to Gay and Lesbian 
Studies and the unconscious of this discipline. 

If the unconscious of a discipline by definition 
cannot be spoken, it is still possible to read it in its 
effects. Certainly, 1 am not advocating a kind of 
public confession in which everyone articulates 
their fantasy of what Lesbian and Gay Studies can 
and should be, but it may be necessary to acknowl- 
edge that various demands and expectations are 
being placed on Lesbian and Gay Studies that it 
cannot hope to fulfill. One of these is surely diat it 
can resolve a level of indecision or discomfort with 
sexual identity and that the student should see the 
class and teacher as an appropriate vehicle for this 
undertaking. The other is simply the common — 
but often unchallenged — assumption that Lesbian 
and Gay Studies is reducible to the thoughts and 
lifestyle of its teachers. Maintaining the impossi- 
bility of either demand is one of the first and 
fundamental responsibilities of anyone teaching in 
this field. Refusing to be a role-model would also 
seem to represent the best chance for creadng a 
relationship of trust and support between lesbian 
or gay faculty and their students. 

There may be something important to learn here 
from the pedagogic pracdee of Women's Studies. 
The justifiable feminist argument that "the personal 
is political" has often paradoxically created a form of 
criticism in which the political is nothing but the 
personal. (This, of course, is not the entirety of 
feminist argument.) Although this argument is pre- 
sented to the student as an attempt to engage their 
perspective on the political, it often stymies discus- 
sion beyond the most basic and fundamental con- 
sdtuentsof identity — namclygcnder, race, ethnicity, 
and sexuality. It is equally possible for Lesbian and 
Gay Studies to flounder on the same set of concerns, 
and to find itself unable to shiftdiscussion beyond the 



AIDS in the Classroom 

The things that happen in my classroom aren't going to be just about what the most theoretically illuminating 
way to talk about AIDS and representation is, but also what can I do to make sure that everyone in my class has 
talked about safer sex, and everyone I teach, to the degree that I have any control overit at all, has at least heard 
a bunch of language that begins with the premise of the value of queer lives. And the validity of any decisions they 
can make to take care of their lives and preserve them. We also just talk practically about safer sex, whenever 
we can do it. I know I should make it happen even more. 

—Eve Kotoftky Sedgwick, interviewed in Minnesota Review (1£94). 
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personal stake of its students. Yet it may be worth 
asking, in this regard, how successfully "sexuality" 
can become a part of "identity." Is there not some- 
thing fundamentally oppositional about these two 
terms that Lesbian and Gay Studies must interpret 
and not repress? 

This argument asks us to relinquish some of the 
attraction — and banality — of critical and peda- 
gogical certainty. In the place of stable procedures 
and diagnostic confidence about texts and teach- 
ing, we would find a level of unreliability that is 
disconcerting for a discipline already beset with 
external questions about its validity and concep- 
tual rigor. In other words, we would have to 
consider the importance and prevalence of doubt 
that informs, surrounds, and sometimes interro- 
gates, Lesbian and Gay Studies. By insisting that 
sexuality lies beyond thesecurityofstable reference 
and knowledge, we cannot produce a discipline 
that draws on, or endeavors to promote, condi- 
tions of certainty. Paradoxically, we must also 
engage in daily battle with the contrary insistence 
by our culture that sexuality is something we can 
know, master, and consciously manipulate. 

This difficult strategy is often unattractive to 
lesbian and gay students and teachers because it is 
interpreted as an attack on everyone's identity — e.g., 
I know what I am, I know who we are, and, in the 
words of the title from a recent book, there is Proust, 
Cole Porter, and Guys Like Me. But if psychoanalysis 
and critical theory have taught as anything, it is to 
recognize that ever)' identity "leans" upon absence, 
enigma, and doubt. We may not be able to build 
strategies and communities of unfaltering affirma- 
tion when we consider that these identities engage 
with the constant shift and reformulation ofsexuality 
from external and interior demands. 

If this disjunctive between the "inside" and the 
"outside" of sexual identity is unavoidable, the dis- 
crepancy it creates between uncertainty and affirma- 
tion in Lesbian and Gay Studies is also quite intrac- 
table. In particular, it rebounds in unexpected and 
often ungratifying ways for any lesbian and gay critic 
who wants to consider the troubled in terface between 



the writing, signification, and (for want of a better 
word) the "inhabiting" of homosexuality. However, 
it may be impossible to operate within Lesbi m and 
Gay Studies from a position of interpretive confi- 
dence when the real subject of study has already 
eluded the discussion. 

For these reasons, we may need to rethink 
popular accounts of subjectivity that extend only 
to the "construction" of desire, personality, or 
identity. For they assume that the subject either 
acts according to its "choice," or that it is con- 
versely acted upon by forces that take this choice 
away. Instead, we may need to consider the rel- 
evance of identification at this point, especially the 
argument by psychoanalysis that one's "choice" is 
already compromised by internal constraints, 
psychical history, and an ineluctable resistance to 
speech and self-knowledge. 

Retaining this paradox about identity, speech, 
and certainty may illustrate part of what is at stake in 
the academic controversies over the sexual. For al- 
though this paradox tends to engender discomfort 
and anxiety, the crucial issue here is that it divests 
both homosexuality and heterosexuality of the abil- 
ity to represent themselves as stable and separate 
phenomena. This paradox also avoids the assump- 
tion that homosexuality is organized solely by exter- 
nal impositions of discourse and mandates of power. 

None of these ideas gives us a hard and fast 
policy on how to create and sustain Lesbian and 
Gay Studies. Instead, I offer these thoughts as an 
indication of the challenge that awaits this field of 
study. As Lesbian and Gay Studies progresses ever 
onward to the heady heights of academic respect- 
ability, we must somehow find a way to emphasize 
that the discipline is not reducible to its teachers, 
that the personal is not always personalizable (or 
personable), and that there will always be some- 
thing about sexuality that engenders discomfort 
and eludes interpretation. 

Christopher Lane teaches English and Compara- 
tive Literature at the University of Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee. This essav is excerpted from an article 
which will appear in the spring 1995 GLQ. 



The Purposes of Lesbian and Gay Studies 

We might ask ourselves, where is a forum for working-class, nonacademized lesbians and gays? Are we 
interestedin creating such aforum? Howareuniversitiescomplicitwithanear-feudal economic system thatdivides 
and conquers rural communities? What is the relationship between urban-defined university elitism and rural 
poverty? Are queer academics from metropolitan cultures interested in including rural lesbians and gays (the ones 
who don't contort themselves to fit urban molds) in their "groundbreaking" work? Does a lesbian and gay studies 
agenda need to address such questions? • believe that it must. Judging from the sincere desire for systemic 
transformation expressed in the work of many lesbian and gay scholars, it seems to me that a lesbian and gay 
program should exist not only to replicate itself in the closed system of academia but to open a crack to the outside 
world thatwill allow less privileged people to contnbute to and define the "queeries" brought to the fore in this vibrant 
area of studious politics. 

--Julie Wilson. 'The Pink Tower: Thoughts on Lesbian and Gay Studies," Sojourner, January 1994. 
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campus. 

As with Newsweetfs infamous 
"Thought Police" cove r story on political 
correctness, its "Sexual Correctness" 
story depicts an intolerant leftist ortho- 
doxy : "Like political correctness on cam- 
puses, there's pitifully little room for 
debate or diverse points of view." But 
like political correctness, "sexual cor- 
rectness" is a media invention with no 
basis in reality, a soundbite which dis- 
courages debate by the false claim that 
a new feminist Puritan orthodoxy ha* 
seized control of college campuses. 

Denying Rape 

For the past few years, Berkeley so- 
ciologist Neil Gilbert has been waging 
war against Mary Koss* survey of col- 
lege women which found that 27% had 
been victims of rape or attempted rape. 
Gilbert has repeatedly accused Koss of 
biased, "advocacy research" which is"a 
serious exaggeration of the problem." 
Now, in an article on "fraud" in the 
March/April 1994 issue of Society, Gil- 
bert even accuses Koss of "a misrepre- 
sentation of findings to the public." 

Neil Gilbert has three objections to 
Koss' study. First, he points out that 
73% of the women who Koss identified 
as victims of rape did not say they had 
been raped. Overall, 27% said it was 
rape," 14% called a "crime, but not 
rape," 49% thought it was a "miscom- 
munication," and 1 1% felt "they don't 
feel victimized." Gilbert concludes that 
since many of the women didn't say 
they were raped, it couldn't have been 
rape. Gilbert's second argument is that 
the women surveyed could not have 
been raped because 42% had sex again 
with the men who raped them. 

But Gilbert fails to deal with Koss' 
data. In addition to the 27.1% who had 
been victims of rape or attempted rape, 
Koss also found that 11.2% suffered 
sexual coercion, and 14.5% unwanted 
sexual contact as the highest levels of 
sexual victimization. Since those sur- 
veyed had the opportunity to describe 
what happened to them as merely un- 
wanted sexual conduct, it would be 
strange for them to select a more ex- 
treme category for something which 
was not rape. Gilbert ignores another 
part of Koss' data, which shows that 
84% of the women who were raped 
tiiod to reason with the attacker and 
70% put up some form of physical resis- 
tance. If it was a "miscomrnunication" 
rather than rape, why did women react 
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as th*y did in "rear rapes? 

Gilbert's sole criticism of the survey 
itself comes. when he contends, "two of 
the five items Koss used to define inci- 
dents of rape and attempted rape were 
the vaguely worded questions: 'Have 
you had a man attempt sexual inter- 
course when you didn't want to by giv- 
ing you alcohol or drugs, but intercourse 
did not occur? Have you had sexual 
intercourse when you didn't want to 
because a man gave you alcohol or 
drugs?'" Gilbert may be right to contend 
that so me incidents reported in response 
to this question might not legally be 
iape (although they are still interesting 
survey questions). But even if we ac- 
cept Gilbert's challenge to the "alcohol 
or drugs" question, it only reduces the 
proportion of women who had been 
raped from 15.3% to about 12% — not 
the 44% decline which Gilbert asserts. 

It is bad enough that Gilbert's so- 
called "refutation" of the Koss study has 
been widely reported without criticism 
in the media. Now Gilbert has gone 
beyond nr. ere disagreement with Koss 
to maliciously and falsely accuse her of 
committing fraud. Gilbert's "evidence" 
for these charges is simply ludicrous. 
He complains that Koss wrote in a Los 
Angeles Daily Jo umal article about the 
rape victims, "One quarter thought it 
was rape, one quarter thought it was 
some kind of crime but did not believe it 
qualified as rape, one quarter thought it 
was sexual abuse but did not think it 
qualified as a crime, and one quarter did 
not feel victimized." While Koss' gener- 
alizations exaggerate the number who 
thought it was a crime but not rape 
(1 4%), she lowers the number who saw 
it as rape (27%) and her greatest exag- 
geration is the number who did not feel 
victimized (1 1%), which contradicts her 
thesis. It is absurd to call thi3 a "breath- 
taking disregard for the facts" in orde r to 
"make them more compatible with the 
author's conclusion." 

Like any survey on a controversial 
topic, Koss* study deserves criticism 
and debate. But Gilbert's attempt to 
depict his opponent as an academic 
fraud is simply dishonest and unworthy 
of a public debate about this issue. 

Academic 
Sexuality 

The careful reader of this issue of 
Democratic Culture may note what ap- 
pears to be an inconsistency among 



Unusual and Unexpected Censorship: 

The University of Iowas Classroom Materials Policy 



Jean Fallow 



STUDENTS, FACULTY AND staff at the 
University of Iowa have been engaged since 
last September in a battle with the State Board of 
Regents and the university administration over a 
classroom materials policy which imposes a warn- 
ing rcqui rem en t for "unusual or unexpected" course 
content. At their February meeting in Iowa City, 
the Regents found their lunch and afternoon ses- 
sion disrupted by an angry crowd of 100 people 
chanting "Freedom to teach, freedom to learn" 
and "Repeal the policy now!" Regents President 
Marvin Berenstein was so shaken by the peaceful 
but spirited protest that he suggested he would be 
willing to have a "dialogue" about re-arming cam- 
pus security officers — but not about reconsidering 
the policy. 

The UI policy is a response to three incidents 
over a two-year period where a handful ofstudents 
complained about viewing materials dealing with 
homosexuality. The first occurred in September 
1991, when TaxizumKlo, an acclaimed film about 
the cruising experiences of a gay teacher, was 
screened for several German language courses. 
Although the showing was not mandatory and a 
posted flier warned, "Don't come near this film i f the 
world of homosexuality upsets you in any way," 
several students complained and the next morning's 
Des M oines Register ranabanncrheadIincreading"U 
of I language students irate over graphic gay film." 
Before the controversy died down there was even talk 
of firing the professors involved, but then- Regents 
President Marvin Pomerana decided against it only 
because "it would be difficult to make the dismiss- 
als stick" ind there might be lawsuits. 

The next incident was in February 1993, when 
Teaching Assistant Megan O'ConncII showed a 
video by Graduate Fellow Franklin Evans to an Art 
Colloquium class. The video included approxi- 
mately 1 5 seconds ofclectronically-altcred footage 
of oral sex between two men. Public controversy 
erupted when undergraduate Melissa Chase com- 
plained to her mother, who in turn called the UI 
administration and the media. The established com- 
plaint procedures, which stipulate th.it complaints 
should first be taken to the instructor, were not 
observed in this or in any of the other incidents. 
O'ConncII was subsequently required to apologize 
to her students and to attend a Board of Regents 
meeting, where she was not allowed to speak in her 
own defense. 

The third incident occurred when a teaching 



assistant in the American Studies department 
showed Paris is Burning to an American Family 
Values class. The film, an award-winning docu- 
mentary about trans vestites and the cultural prac- 
tice of " voguing." contai ns no graphic sex scenes at 
all. However, when a student objected, Dean Judith 
Aikin of the College of Liberal Arts responded by 
officially reprimanding the instructor. Although 
the TA, who to this day prefers to remain anony- 
mous, fought back and ultimately succeeded in 
having a letter rescinding the reprimand placed in 
his file, the official rebuke had a chilling effect, 
alerting other instructors that dealing with similar 
material in class could bring the long arm of the 
institution down on their heads. This episode 
clearly demonstrates that it was not representa- 
tions of sexual acts in general that the administra- 
tion sought to quash, but radicr of non-hetero- 
sexual orientation in particular. No public contro- 
versy has arisen over similarly explicit class content 
of a heterosexual nature. 

After these three incidents, where complaints 
were made by a total of five students, the State 
Board of Regents called on the Faculty Senates of 
the three state un ivcrsitics — the Uni vcrsi ty of Iowa, 
Iowa State University, and the University ofN or th- 
crn Iowa — to implement policies regulating the 
presentation of sexually explicit materials in class. 
The Senates of 1SU and UNI complied, and their 
versions were accepted by the Regents in October. 
However, at the University of Iowa students mo- 
bilized quickly against the policy, arguing that it 
sanctioned homophobia and violated academic 
f reedo m . T h cy s u cccss f u 1 ly p i c keted an d add rcssed 
the September 28 Faculty Senate meeting, which 
voted to table the motion indefinitely. 

In retribution, the Regents imposed their own 
policy on the UI in October, stipulating that it 
would remain in place until and unless the Faculty 
Senate passed an acceptable alternative version. All 
seven people who addressed the Regents about 
their policy — including four students, the Presi- 
dent of the University, the President of the Faculty 
Senate, and the UI General Legal Counsel — spoke 
strongly against it. A proposed compromise poliq' 
was app roved by the Faculty Senate in November, 
but was rejected by the Regents at their December 
meeting. 

Tired of the ongoing controversy, President 
Hunter Rawlings drafted a substitute text over 
winter break, while most students were conve* 
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niently off campus. Instead of submitting it to a 
democratic vote of the Faculty Senate, he con- 
sulted individually with "about 20" senators before 
presenting it to the Regents, who approved it at 
their January meeting. Although touted as a com- 
promise, Rawlings' policy goes even further than 
the Regents' October version. It requires advance 
warning not only for materials with sexual content, 
but also for those deemed "unusual or unex- 
pected" — without specifying by whom or accord- 
ing to what criteria. Given the context in which the 
policy arose, it is clear that the words "unusual or 
unexpected" are merely the new code words for 
anything dealing with homosexuality. However, 
the policy's domain is now much jroader than 
that: it could be used to discipline instructors for 
prcscntingrfwy ideas or classroom materials deemed 
undesirable by the Administration or the Board of 
Regents. Rawlings' policy constitutes a powerful 
addition to the arsenal of those who are mounting, 
under the guise of the " an ti- political correctness" 
movement, a backlash against the discussion of 
non traditional lifestyles, ethnic minorities and dis- 
senting political viewpoints in the classroom. 

The ad hoc student opposition evolved into the 
Campaign for Academic Freedom (CAF),aunited 
group of students, stafT, faculty, and community 
members. Throughout fall semester CAF orga- 
nized rallies, literature tables, a petition drive which 
garnered 1400 signatures, and a well-attended 
"Canned Film Festival" where the films that had 
elicited reprimands were screened and discussed. 
CAF adopted theslogan "There's no policy like no 
policy" -and argued that no restrictions on aca- 
demic freedom were acceptable. 

The group is not alone in suggesting that the 
warning requirement chills academic freedom. 
Robert O'Neil of the American Association of 
University Professors wrote to Regents President 
Bcrcnstcin in a November 3, 1993 letter, "Our 
concern is not only with academic freedom threats 
posid by banning what may be said or taught in the 
classroom, but also from rules that constrain or 
inhibit, or which single out a special class of 
teaching material." Similarly, Cryss Farley of the 
Iowa Civil Liberties Union wrote to Berenstein on 
December 1 , "Pre-censorship is the most danger- 
ous of all curtailments of freedom of expression. 
The imposition by the Regents of a policy singling 
out one category of instructional material for par- 
ticularized rulemaking imposes a dangerous form 
of discrimination against selected ideas and dis- 
course in the academic setting. While the ICLU 
recognizes that the policy imposed by the Board of 
Regents dcx*s not prohibit the use of explicit mate- 
rials in the classroom, it is only too clear, given the 



context in which the policy mandate has arisen, 
that the intent is to suppress one form of expres- 
sion in the classroom — a de facto prior restraint. 
Moreover, the policy sets a dangerous precedent 
for subsequent restriction of other academic dis- 
course; the control of one form of expression based 
upon content implies the power to control any or 
all academic discourse." 

Surely most ideas that have changed human 
history have at one time been considered ''unusual 
or unexpected," and a university's function should 
be to encourage scrutiny and debate of a wide 
variety of ideas — not to squelch them. Students 
who have problems with materials presented in 
class are free to voice their objections and argue 
their opi nions, but for the institution to step in and 
paternally shield them from ideas that make them 
uncomfortable docs a disservice both to their edu- 
cation and to the cause of free speech in general. As 
undergraduate and CAF co-chai r Brian Smith told 
the Regents at their October meeting, "I am an 
adult and I do not want or need you to protect 
mc.... w/ - need to preserve academic freedom to 
assure that the boundaries of knowledge are not 
sealed for future generations." 

Since Iowa is the first state to pass such a policy, 
allowing it to stand would set an extremely danger- 
ous precedent for the rest of the country — espe- 
cially in the context of current efforts nationwide 
by reactionary groups like the Christian Coalition 
to limit classroom content to materials that fit thei r 
own peculiar definition of morality. Although the 
policy mayseem laughablenow, aslightshiftin the 
political winds could make it the instrument for 
ideologically-based purges, Controlling academic 
discourse has often been a first strike in attacks on 
wider freedoms, as the history of Nazism in the 
1930s and McCarthyism in the 1950s clearly 
shows. 

Although the forces favoring the policy are 
powerful, the prospects for repealing it are far from 
hopeless. The October version was publicly con- 
demned by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the Iowa Civil Liberties Union, 
Noam Chomsky, the Association of Big Ten Stu- 
dents, the UI Graduate Student Senate, Teachers 
for a Democratic Culture, and the Des Moines 
Register. CAF is currently seeking statements of 
opposition to the new policy from concerned 
individuals and groups. 

Jean Fallow is a member of the Campaign for 
Academic Freedom and a graduate student in Com- 
parative Literature at the University of Iowa. For 
more information, please write or call the Campaign 
for Academic Freedom at 315 Brown Street #2, 
Iowa City, IA 52245; (319) 339-548 L 
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some of tho articles with regard to the 
question of sexuality in the classroom. 

On the one hand, Jean Fallow ar- 
gues forcefully against the Sexually 
Explicit Materials policy imposed on the 
University of Iowa which required tea ch- 
rs to warn students about any possi bly 
offensive materials, a policy inspired by 
conservative complaints about films 
concerning homosexuality. 

On the other hand, Nancy Stumhofer 
argues with equal passion that women 
students should not be subjected to a 
chilly classroom climate, as occurred 
because of male student comments 
about a painting of a nude woman hung 
in her classroom. 

To sex or not to sex, is that the 
question? Not quite. There is a differ- 
ence between the use of explicit mate- 
rials in an academic discussion of sexu- 
ality and the permanent display of a 
painting of a nude woman in a class 
which has nothing to do with art. There 
is a difference between opening up a 
dialogue about issues of sexuality and 
silencing students by permitting offen- 
sive comments to permeate the class- 
room environment. 

Nancy Stumhofer, I think, would 
agree with this distinction. She had no 
objection to Goya's painting itself. She 
had no objection to discussionsof sexu- 
ality (including pictures of naked 
women) when appropriate, and one of 
the more bizarre attacks on her was a 
ludicrous charge of sexual harassment 
by two men because she had distrib- 
uted an article analyzing the use of 
women's bodies in art. Jean Fallow. I 
think, would likewise agree that the 
imposition of sexual elements irrelevant 
to a class and against the wishes of the 
teacher and students is inappropriate. 

Recently, the National Association 
of Scholars published its "Statement on 
Sexual Harassment and Academic 
Freedom," which declares that "a chill 
has descended on academic discus- 
sions of sensitive but legitimate topics, 
such as human sexuality, sex differ- 
ences, and sexual roles." Jean Fallow 
could tell them that the chill on discus- 
sions of sexuality is coming from the 
same place it always has— conserva- 
tives who want to protect students from 
"offensive** material. 

The NAS contends that sexual ha- 
rassment policies have been used for 
"ideological persecution" and make 
sexual harassment into "a ubiquitous 
'thoughtcrime.'" Butbeyond th9se base- 
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less generalizations (and the inaccu- 
rate claim that some policies use "a 
wholly subjective tesf ), the NAS offers 
no way to "define sexual harassment 
precisely." The NAS wants soxual ha- 
rassment confined to behavior "that is 
manifestly sexual and that dearly vio- 
lates the rights of others," a more vague 
and arbitrary standard than any current 
sexual harassment policy. What is 
"manifestly sexuaf? What are these 
rights? While a better understanding of 
sexual harassment is needed, the NAS 
doesn't begin to specify anything. 

The recent publicity about harass- 
ment cases across the country is due to 
the fact that accused individuals are 
using the media to protest against the 
unfair procedures and arbitrary deci- 
sions which have always been a part of 
college disciplinary hearings. The an- 
swer is to create better procedures which 
are fair to both the accused and ac- 
cuser, rather than the current system 
which serves only public relations and 
administrative power. 

For too long, sexuality has been 
treated as a taboo subject in academia. 
And — perhaps not coincidental^ — 
sexual harassment and the chilly cli- 
mate for women has been ignored. 
There is no double standard when we 
condemn sexual harassment and si- 
multaneously defend the study of sexu- 
ality in the classroom. 

Grade Inflation 
Hysteria 

The recent Doonesbury series de- 
picting a student who sues his college 
because a professor gave him a low 
grade was a satire that many conserva- 
tives apparently think is little different 
from the truth. John Leo complains in 
US. News& World Report, "For what- 
ever reasons (and the feel -good self- 
esteem movement is surely one), marks 
have broken free of performance and 
become more and more unreal." 

Leo is not alone in his worries. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Levine, "When GPA's 
are artificially high, evaluation of stu- 
dent performance loses its meaning" 
Levine advocates a tionors" tiigh pass" 
"pass" and "fair system because "the 
current system is too complex because 
it offers too many options— A, B, C, D, 
and F, with plus and minus variations." 
But even those who share Levine's 
belief in the dire threat of grade inflation 
must recognize that his alternative 



Letter to a Friend Who Attended a Paglia Lecture 

Curtis Perry 



DEAR : 

CAMILLE PAGLIA IS interested in sexuality 
as a primitive, tempestuous, aggressive force 
which shapes everything, like itor not. It is, for her, 
at the base of all great art, since great artists become 
great by trying to come to grips with its power. 
Since she sees sexual aggression as basic and natu- 
ral, she pooh-poohs liberal policies that act as if it 
were somehow controllable. She likes people who 
aggressively stake their claim to something, and 
aggressively fashion a sexual identity; she doesn't 
like people who pretend that the fundamental 
sexual tensions of nature can be legislated away. 
When she says that a woman in a mini-skirt is 
asking to be raped, then, she is saying not that rape 
is "good" or Tun," but that it is an expression of a 
sexual aggression so basic as to be beyond the 
effective control of legislation. 

I imagine that this line of argument has some 
appeal: clearly there is in humans an instinctual 
desire that is repressed by and for society. Nobody, 
not even the feminists and French academics she 
lampoons, would deny that. In fact — I think you 
have to take my word on this one — herbestpoints 
(about the relationship between bodily morphol- 
ogy and creativity, for example) are never original: 
they are taken from Freud, from Freudian think- 
ers, and from some of the French philosophers that 
she attacks so mercilessly all the time. Again, this 
is ok, since not much is ever really original. Since 
she poses as a wildly original thinker, however, it is 
at least ironic. What is unique in Paglia's argument 
is her baffling unwillingness to consider the good 
of society at all: she looks for good art, individual 
self-expression, etc., without worrying too much 
about the price paid. Why? She writes: "Sexual 
freedom, sexual liberation. A modern delusion. 
We are hierarchical animals. Sweep one hierarchy 
away, and another will take its place." In other 
words, she says struggle is unavoidable, so why not 
just go with it (interestingly, this parallels what 
men have said about rape for years: relax and enjoy 
it). I think this response is a cop out masquerading 
as intellectual strength. Why not try to figure out 
what is best? 

A lot of Paglia s lectures, book reviews, and 
essays consist of generalizations about sexuality 
surrounded by really nasty pot-shots at other aca- 
demics. Clearly, she is more entertaining than 
other academics (I happily include myself here!), 
and clearly she is reaching a wider audience than 
almost anybody else. Also, I think that there is a 
grain of truth in many of her attacks on "Political 



Correctness" and "empty academic jarg( ": there 
are knee-jerk radicals out there (just as mere arc 
knee-jerk everything-elses), and there are certainly 
plenty of professional academics who just try to 
cash in on the latest professional trends (this has 
always been true). However, I think are attacks arc 
really overstated: most academics are just honestly 
trying to figure something out, and are doing it in 
a more careful maimer than Paglia herself. 

One of the most common attacks Paglia levels 
at academics is to describe them as abstract, empty 
thinkers who know nothing real and pragmatic 
about anything that matters (i.e. sex). Because 
academic books are aimed only at other academics, 
the argument goes, they can not be about anything 
of common interest. Paglia, by contrast, is acces- 
sible (sort of) — and hence pragmatic, hands-on, 
and true. This line of reasoning strikes me as being 
really dangerous, because it appeals powerfully to 
America s basic distrust of intcllcctualism as 
elitest. 

We arc living today in a world where very few 
people have either the time or the skills to think 
anything through for themselves. Television pack- 
ages news and information into small, clear stories; 
political activism consists of sloganeeri ng and media 
display. A lot of what passes for public debate is 
really just an avalanche of conflicting images. The 
university, by contrast, has always been a place 
where people were supposed to be given the time, 
training, and support necessary to think things 
through. 

Academics do two separate things: teach, and 
write books which are read only by other academ- 
ics. The importance of the former is clear, espe- 
cially given the pace of information in our public 
lives today. The importance of the latter is less 
obvious, but still has to do with the function of the 
university. Academic books have a very powerful 
influence on the ideas of professors. These profes- 
sors teach a wide range of students. These students 
leave the academy and go into all walks of life. 
Consequently, even though academic books are 
largely unread by non-specialists, they nevertheless 
have a role to play in the mental hygiene of society. 

Paglia s public style, by contrast, iscntertaining;it 
basically consists of soundbites instead of careful, 
linear reasoning; it fits with the hit-and-run skir- 
mishes ofpublicdcbate. However, the tyranny of the 
soundbite is precisely what academia today must 
fight against if the university is to fulfill its social 
function. Since the humanities are about detailed 
interpretation and careful reasoning, they cannot 
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always be effectively reproduced in a medium (the 
public lecture, the talk show, etc) that demands 
pizzaz. A carefully thought out analysis wouldn't go 
over as well in the popular media. By attacking 
academics whose style is less accessible than hers, 
Paglia misses the point of academic writing. Those 
academics who attempt to respond to Paglia on her 
own ground (in televised debates, say) find that 
their customary carefulness — at least arguably a 
virtue in the classroom — makes them seem awk- 
ward in a public forum that demands the quick and 
pithy response. Moreover, since public debates 
(about "political correctness" and so on) help 
shape public policy (i.e. money) and public opin- 
ion, Paglia's slanders, although shoddy and mis- 
guided, have a real effect. 

In addition to these big complaints, I've got a 
scries of smaller bones to pick. For one thing, when 
Paglia calls a colleague "corrupt" or "ignorant" in 
a popular lecture or newspaper interview it is 
fundamentally unfair since the audience will rarely 
be able to judge the truth of the accusation. In one 
case, Pagliaclaimcd that a professor (Judith Butler) 
is considered a fraud by those at the top of her 
profession. Since the audience here is not aca- 



demic, it takes Paglia at her word and assumes that 
some authoritativegroupofscholarshas denounced 
the professor in question (this is not the case — she 
is better respected than Paglia herself). Oddly, in 
the next breath, Pagiia complains that Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, and Harvard were in a bid- 
ding war for the "fradulent" professor's services. 
Here the accusation becomes absurd: who is at the 
"top" of the field if not the faculty of these kinds of 
institutions? Paglia herself, apparently. 

Finally, a lot of Paglia's ranting is simple sour 
grapes. Since her writing is not clearly reasoned 
(and clear reasoning is what the academy at its best 
is supposed to be about) she had a notoriously 
difficult time landing an academic job and getting 
her dissertation published (the "top" of the profes- 
sion has always seen her as a bit of a fraud, you 
might say). Fven now, she is known more as a loose 
cannon than as a reputable scholar. Her attacks on 
the academy read like attempts at revenge, I feel 
strongly about this because Paglia consistently, 
publicly, and maliciously misrepresents what I do 
for a living. 

Curtis Perry' is a Lecturer in the History and 
Literature Program at Harvard. 



SAW FIRSTHAND AN EXAMPLE of how the media distorts the presentation 
of feminists, and how feminist debate is inhibited in response. At an event at the 
Ninety-second Street YMHA in New York City in 1 992, which included a range of 
feminists, Camille Paglia's name came up and the audience hissed. Later, when 
an entirely unrelated subject was under discussion, the director of a segment for 
60 Minutes stood up and, with cameras rolling, asked us about Paglia. 

At this, Gloria Steinem stood and demanded that the cameras stop. The 
director protested, but Steinem insisted, rightly pointing out that it is bad journalistic 
ethics for a news team to shape an event that it is supposed to simply cover. She 
told the producer that the audience had paid thirty dollars each to come raise their 
issues; while the news team was welcome to film the event, it was the audience 
members' night and their agenda, not the TV crew's. 

Those moments were cut. Millions of Americans saw only Steinem shouting 
to stop the cameras, followed by Paglia saying, in effect, "See?" The TV audience 
never got to hear the discussion; all they got was more "evidence" that feminists 
are thought police; 60 Minutes never apologized for its tactics; the important debate 
of Paglia's position in relation to the panelists' never took place. " 

—Naomi Wolf, Fire With Fire (Random House, 1993) 

^ ^ND BEAUTY, ACCORDING TO, UM, Miss, urn, Naomi Wolf, is a heterosexist 
conspiracy by men in a room to keep feminism back— and all that crap that's going 
on. I call her, by the way, 'Little Miss Pravda.'...l won't appear with her. Oprah's tried 
to get me on with her: I won't go on with her. A talk show in Italy wanted to fly me 
over to appear with her. No. I always say, "Would Caruso appear with Tiny Tim?' " 
—Camille Paglia, Sex, Art, and American Culture (Vintage. 1992) 
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solves nothing. Levine is mistaken if he 
thinks M it is impossible for most faculty 
members to discriminate that finely* — 
on the contrary, it is impossible for 
most faculty members to avoid making 
those discriminations. The plus and 
minus system, in a time of grade infla- 
tion, is a barrier to lowered standards 
since it allows distinctions to be made 
even when grades are inflated. 

William Cole, writing in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education, inaccurately 
blames the humanities forthe problem: 
believe that the existence of abso- 
lute, objective, and quantifiable mea- 
sures of quality have somewhat sty- 
mied grade inflation in the sciences. 
Lacking such criteria, humanities in- 
structors could hold the line only with 
toughness and rigor— and they have 
not." 

But a Journal of Economic Perspec- 
tives (Winter 1991 ) study of grade infla- 
tion from 1962 to 1985 found that the 
average grades increased from 2.38 to 
2.91— about one-half of a grade— re- 
gardless of the field. Contrary to Cole's 
assumption, large differences in grad- 
ing between departments existed even 
in 1962, ranging from 2.19 (Chemistry) 
to 2.67 (Music). By 1985, virtually the 
same ranges existed, from 2.53 (Math) 
to 3.16 (Music). The low-grading de- 
partments like Chemistry, Economics, 
and Math experienced nearly the same 
amount of grade inflation as the hu- 
manities and the social sciences (.457 
vs. a .532 increase). (English was the 
only exception, as it rose .80 points and 
became a high-grading department.) 

While g rade i nflation re m ain s a prob- 
lem because outstanding students can 
get high grades without much effort, it 
is hardly a crisis. Even with grade infla- 
tion, there are differences in student 
achievement and incentives for stu- 
dents to do well. Harvard professor 
Harvey Mansfield claims, "professors 
have lost faith in the value of reason 
and hence lost faith in the value of their 
status. Their inability to give grades 
that reflect the standards of their pro- 
fession is a sign of a serious loss of 
morale." This is sheer nonsense. The 
old critics of grade inflation prophesized 
a corruption of higher education which 
never happened. Still harboring these 
resentments, they now blame the fa- 
miliar straw enemy of relativism for the 
alleged corruption of the humanities 
and grades. 
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Selling Political 
Correctness 

The attacks on "political correctness" 
aren't just used by conservatives to 
stifle opposing views. Now advertisers 
are using the phrase "politically incor- 
rect" as a marketing device. The Madi- 
son Center for Educational Affairs re- 
cently published The Common Sense 
Guide to American Colleges, with "po- 
litically incorrecf proudly emblazoned 
on the top right-hand comer, while Berke 
Breathecfs latest collection of cartoons 
is titled. Politically, Fashionably, and 
AerodynamicaJly Incorrect and Rush 
Limbaugh's newsletter is advertised as 
an "absolutely politically incorrect pub- 
lication." 

A new National Reviewbook is titled 
the Politically Incorrect Reference 
Guide. A company advertises "politi- 
cally incorrect" bankchecks printed with 
conservative cartoons. A mail-order 
business in Springfield, Virginia called 
"The Right Stuff was started In re- 
sponse to the PC movement" and sells 
merchandise like Attila the Hun neck- 
ties and Contra Coffee to those who are 
"politically right... not politically correct." 
Another company sells T-shirts with 
"Politically Incorrect" on the front and 
"Free Minds, Free Markets, Free Soci- 
ety" on the back. 

The selling power of PC has even 
reached into the mainstream, as a re- 
cent radio commercial for AT&T fea- 
tures a reference to the "PC police." 
Now, there's even a movie called 
P.C.U., a weak Animal House-imitator 
being sarcastically promoted as the 
movie "for those of you who are still 
politically correct." 

Perhaps the most amusing example 
of how economically powerful the 
phrase "politically incorrecf has be- 
come is a federal lawsuit filed on No- 
vember 2, 1993 in New York by the 
cable channel Comedy Central on be- 
half of its talk show, Politically Incor- 
rect Comedy Central is suing come- 
dian Jackie Mason because his theater 
show was called, "Jackie Mason, Politi- 
cally Incorrect." According to Comedy 
Central, "People could get confused. It 
tends to dilute the rights to the name 
that we've built up and spent a lot of 
money on." 
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Textual Fersonae: 
Camille Paglia and the Popular Press 

Ana Cox 



CAMILLE PAGLIA HOVERED at the edges 
of my good liberal-intellectual consciousness 
for quite awhile before I took a more "profes- 
sional" interest in her. I was amused by her Decem- 
ber 1990 Op-Ed piece — "Madonna — Finally, a 
Real Feminist" — in the New York Times; and 
whi le I was puzzled by her "no doesn't always mean 
no" essay on date rape in Newsday in the spring of 
1991,1 pretty much dismissed her. My hopes that 
she would disappear from the media world were 
bolstered by her appearance in Rolling Stone s May 
1 99 1 "Hot List" as a"Hot Critic." But she bounced 
back from that kiss of death, and by September 
1991, Sexual Personae: Art and Decadence from 
Nefertiti to Emily Dickinson was a best-seller. 

The publication of Sex, Art and American Cul- 
tures November 1992, depicting Camille herself 
as the main selling point on the cover, was what 
really started me wondering about what exactly 
would shoot a second-rate academic into fame of 
such relatively stratospheric proportions. My curi- 
osity was further aroused by Paglia's appearance at 
the University of Texas last spring, where those not 
among the lucky 500 to get inside shouted "Camille, 
Camille" from behind locked doors. 

While it seems that Paglia's stardom has faded 
from the fever pitch it reached at the end of 1992 
(when conservative talk-show host John 
Mclaughlin proclaimed her "thinker of the year"), 
she has indeed become, as Wired magazine pre- 
dicted, a "Marshall McLuhan of the 1990s." She 
has attained "celcbrity/cxpcrt" status: The New 
York Times asked her, along with such other no- 
tables as Robert Redford, to describe herself in one 
word. More ominously, she was listed among the 
" 1 00 members of the cultural elite" in Time maga- 
zine last fall. 

From December of 1990 to May of 1993, the 
popular press put out an average of over twenty 
articles a month on Paglia, in magazines ranging 
from People to New Republic to Vanity Fair. Still, 
despite the tidal wave of media attention, few in 
the popular press have taken on the 700-page tome 
of Sexual Personae itself. Rather, Paglia herself 
became the principal interest. Paglia's success is 
often called a "rarity" or "remarkable." But as 
much as these articles point to the uniqueness of 
her position, almost of all of them seem to beg the 
question of "why?" Why has an "obscure," "un- 
known professor" from University of the Arts, a 
"virtual academic exile to Ivy ljeaguc elitists," 



become a media star? 

In his discussion of celebrity, Richard Dyer says 
that individuals become stars because their image 
contains or embodies certain conflicts that exist in 
a culture. Paglia's stardom stems as well from the 
ideological tensions of contemporary American 
life. Paglia, as an anti-intellectual academic, as a 
scholar who has written "on subjects from cultural 
antiquity to pop music" and, perhaps most impor- 
tandy, as an "anti-feminist feminist," represents 
the cultural conflicts in late twentieth century 
America over the role of women and the purpose of 
academia, a confusion brought to a boiling point 
by the debate over "political correctness." As a 
convenient screen for these conflicts, Paglia func- 
tions as Dyer argues other "star images" do: as an 
image which can be manipulated by the media to 
"manage or resolve" the "contradictions within 
and between ideologies" that the "star" contains. 

The connection between Paglia and PC is a vital 
one, because the ubiquitous coverage of the politi- 
cal correctness issue amplifies the same cultural 
conflicts that Paglia's image as media star embod- 
ies. To the critics of "political correctness," and 
much of the press, it seems that women, non- 
whites and others of the PC sort have gained 
control of higher education and used it to push 
their own culture at the expense of the Western 
tradition. Along these lines, the press welcomes 
Paglia as a savior from "the feminist academic 
Establishment." An article in the Boston Globe 
stated: "Paglia has stepped in during a near-crisis in 
higher education — recognizing the need for an 
independen t, alternative to group-think and ideol- 
ogy- " 

The explicit coverage of the so-called "PC de- 
bate" not only brings to the forefront certain 
traditional conflicts within American culture, but 
grounds them in a specifically gender-based lan- 
guage which attempts to split solid, upstanding 
and useful education from faddish academia. The 
c ri ti q uc o f th e " p o li ti cal ly c o rrec t , " by scap egoat i ng 
"academic feminism," makes gender central to 
these issues. 

Especially in its coverage of Paglia, the media 
shows "political correctness" and the "feminist 
academic F^tablishment" as dominating cultural 
activity with new regulations. In this atmosphere 
of too many rules, Paglia becomes famous for 
breaking them. Paglia's stance as "anti-feminist 
feminist" represents the cultural conflict over 
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women's roles, brought to a head once again by the 
coverage of political correctness, The portrayal of 
Paglia's earlier lack of prominence as the fault of 
" n arrow- mi nded," "mainstream academics and 
feminists who couldn't handle her dissident views" 
links the publics resentment of higher education 
to resentmentoffeminism.The depiction of Paglia's 
role as an academic "outsider" and revolutionary 
relies heavily on the description of contemporary 
academiaas an effeminate and feminizing place. 

The press casts Paglia as masculine, with vivid 
images ofbattlc and violence: her book is a "scorched 
earth attack" and her lectures resemble "an auto- 
matic weapon spitting out bullets." At the same 
time, Paglia's own persona is a strange mix of both 

During Paglias appearance at the 
University of Texas last spring, 
those not among the lucky 500 
to get inside shouted "Camille, 
Camille" from behind locked 
doors, 

masculineand feminine descriptions, emphasizing 
to the point of ridicule her own claims to gender 
transgressions. The media turns this transgression 
into a source of derision, portraying her as a 
"bisexual vampire," and as a woman whose 
"ideas. ..are overshadowed by... [her] loud, irritat- 
ing persona." The media's inability to characterize 
her as essentially masculine or feminine, shown in 
the gender schizophrenia of the images used to 
describe her, turns Paglia herself into a grotesque, 
flawed and ultimately non-threatening figure, a 
woman done in by her own exhibitionism. 

In talking about Paglia's academic background 
in relation to her persisten t den igration of academia, 
the press enforces a dichotomy between 
"Frenchified intellectuals" in the "Academy" and 
"sensible proposals to improve" education. 1 his 
separation, as portrayed in the press' retelling of 
Paglia's success story, allows Paglia, "a devout 
believer in classical education and in academic 
standards and discipline," to defeat the "Academy" 
inabattlc with the all high-tech trimmings which, 
coincidental!/ or not, mirrored the Gulf War 
coverage that appeared around the same time 
Paglia did. Memorably, it was Roger Kimball who 
called Paglia's style "criticism as an exercise in 
saturation bombing." 

In creating this war between Paglia and the 



"intellectuals," the press builds on and expands 
Paglia's attacks on "the fashionable French 
philosophes" and "the anxious academic personal- 
ity," They strengthen Paglia's attacks not simply 
by playing up intellectuals as weak, but also by 
framing Paglia's criticisms a part of a "battle," a 
contest of masculinity which Paglia always seems 
to be winning. Paglia is an "academic terrorist," 
"come to wrest control of the ivory tower." She 
"likes to throw punches, both physical and verbal, 
against smug formulas and codes of political cor- 
rectness" and "jousts with the Politically Correct," 
That Paglia "wrest[s]... the ivory tower... from the 
Frenchified intellectuals" implies that the intellec- 
tuals who build upon the ideas of Foucault, Derrida 
and Lacan have lost somethingof their masculinity 
in the process — indeed, the use of "ivory tower" 
here seems to beg for a reading of Paglia as both 
castrator and masquerader. 

The descriptions of Paglia's "full blown assault 
on the intellectual and moral corruption of con- 
temporary academia" carry the implicit assump- 
tion that Paglia's aggressiveness is unusual within 
higher education. That Paglia's voice is at once 
"distinctly non-U," and "a voice of machine-gun- 
like frenzy" suggests that violence and energy are 
inherently at conflict with the "U." This same 
assumption of passivity drives the description of 
Paglia as'ThediminutivePh.D. [who] drivesared 
Grand Am. She loves Guns and Roses and foot- 
ball. She's a student and fan of raw power," a 
framing which suggests that such masculine pur- 
suits as cars, heavy metal and football are at odds 
with being a Ph.D. 

Paglia's star image encapsulates the conflict 
between anti-intellcctualism and education. The 
portrayal of Paglia's success degrades the "politi- 
cally correct" academy and distances it from the 
general public. The implication that academia is 
effeminate allows Americans to resolve the conflict 
between "masculine" education and "Frenchified" 
intellecrualism in a way wh'ch reinforces existing 
conceptions of gender inequalities. 

Having characterized Paglia's attack on 
academia as a masculine "battle" and endowing 
her threat to feminism with such power, the press 
seems unable to agree on the picture of Paglia 
herself. She is described as "a mushroom-size li- 
brarian" and as having "the grip of a wrestler. "Seen 
in the light of this apparent gender schizophrenia, 
describing her as "an angry nun trapped in Snow 
White's glass coffin" seems like an attempt to 
negotiate this gender confusion by implying that 
Paglia may be trapped in her sex against her will. 

The media's eager reporting of Paglia's actual 
bisexuality, combined with this apparent confu- 
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sion over her gender, makes her seem more like an hermaphrodite 
than an androgynous neuter. This confusion expresses an important 
"loss of boundaries" that is crucial in the ridicule of women who 
"make spectacles of themselves. "Though the press portrays Paglia as 
self-made, this message of self-determination loses its power as Paglia 
becomes female spectacle. Cosmopolitan describes her rise to fame in 
the same terms one would apply to a starlet — "she has posed.. .shown 
off.. .been featured in.. .created astir" — and Time notes that as a "new 
media princess... [she] acts the part." Characterizing Paglia as "above 
all a performer" allows the media to blame Paglia for the gender 
contradictions she seems to exhibit and to call her style "a particularly 
distasteful form of literary exhibitionism " Seen in this light, Paglia's 
apparent self-determination equates female self-creation with cross- 
ing gender boundaries and ultimately, grotcsquencss. 

The visual representations of Paglia that appear in the popular 
press make this combination of hermaphroditism and repulsivcness 
explicit. Photo) o urn ali sts repeatedly shoot her from a low angle, 
emphasizing her wrinkles and age while at the same time implying a 
domineering p resence. She also frequently portrayed with her mouth 
open, arms flailing, the epitome of the unruly woman. The juxtapo- 
sition of her with weaponry seems to be another favorite trick — 
People illustrates "Street Fighting Woman" with a photo of Paglia and 
a switchblade, and New York's "Woman Warrior" comes with a 
picture of Paglia wielding a antique sword. 

The articles which call Paglia a "bisexual vampire woman" or "the 
dragon lady of academe" show how the media reinforces a message 
that women who create themselves create monsters — self-determina- 
tion becomes grotesqucness. Journalists repeatedly compare Paglia to 
the archetypal grotesque female image, the witch. They describe her 
voice as "a grating pitch that comes perilously close to a cackle" and 
her work as "weird... somewhat like eye of newt." She is a "demonic 



witness" to some and a "prankster" or "jester" to others, and finally 
"the Wicked Witch of the West," all descriptions which on one level 
or another relate Paglia's persona to both performance and horrific or 
comic repulsion. Even her feminist critics cannot escape comparing 
Paglia to grotesque imagery: Naomi Wolf called her the "nipple- 
pierced person's Phyllis Schlafly." 

The media not only declare Paglia a threat to feminism, but make 
that threat more significant by representing the feminists as respond- 
ing excessively, frantically to that threat. Articles declare that Paglia's 
"theories have aroused profound displeasure among feminist au- 
thors" and that feminists "shudder at her statements." Playboy saw the 
feminist reaction to Paglia as so violent that her body itself might be 
in danger: "You've received threats from feminists. Do you fear for 
your personal safety?" 

The label "anti-feminist feminist" neatly reflects how the media 
manages Paglia's sex with her success and apparent power. While 
conservatives and a perhaps paranoid media find Paglia's ideas useful 
in defeating the powerful feminist establishment, they see Paglia's 
character — "loud, irritating" and strangely masculine — as exempli- 
fying some of the negative characteristics that conservative have 
attempted to place upon feminists for a long time. 

But after casting Paglia's ideas in masculine light, the press -ats 
Paglia's star image in such a way that it separates her ideas (with their 
virile battle imagery) from her sex, a separation which reflects the 
conflict over female roles in society. Hence, conservatives can use and 
celebrate her ideas as an "anti-feminist" even as they discourage other 
women, or anyone, from wanting or envying her power as a "femi- 
nist." Portrayed as a woman who, when given a chance to create 
herself, creates a monster, Paglia's image is indeed "a shiny new 
weapon in the hands of the right." 

A na Cox is a fourth-yea r studying history at the Un iuersity of Chicago. 



Great Thoughts from Camille Paglia 



"Male urination really is a kind of accomplishment, an arc 
of transcendance." 

"An erection is architectural, sky-pointing. Femaletumes- 
cence, through blood or water, is slow, gravitational, amor- 
phous. In the war for human identity, male tumescence is an 
instrument, female tumescence an obstruction. The fatty 
female body is a sponge." 

"An erection is a thought and the orgasm an act of 
imagination." 

"We did not need French post-structuralism, whose pe- 
dantic jargon, clumsy convolutions, and prissy abstractions 
have spread throughout academe and the arts andare now 
blighting the most promising minds of the next generation." 

•The American academics who went bananas over Gallic 
theory were callow 90-pound weaklings, trying to pump 
themselves up with powdered tiger's milk." 

"If civilization had been left in female hands, we would still 
be living in grass huts." 

"Every month, it is woman's fate to face the abyss of time 
and being, the abyss which is herself." 
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"The two volumes of Sexual Personae, with the author as 
Amazon epicquester, may be the longest book yet written by 
a woman, exceeding in this respect even George Eliot's 
hefty Middlemarch." 

'Today's women students are meeting their oppressors in 
dangerously seductive new form, as successful, congenial 
female professors who are themselves victims of a rigid 
foreign ideology." 

"We must smash women's studies. Drive them 
out. ...Women's studies people have shown their true 
Stalinism." 

This date rape thing is a crock." 

"Many feminists define verbal sexual remarks as a form of 
rape." 

There is one voice speaking about date rape from coast 
to coast, one voice, one stupid, shrewish, puritanical, ser- 
monizing, hysterical voice." 

"Part of the sizzle of sex comes from the danger of sex." 

"What do you want? Do you want sex or not? If you don't 
want it, stay home and do your nailsT 
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JOHN SILBER'S 

familiar 
Quotations 

"The academy must free itself of 
enslavement by ideological license." 

"In the English department and 
the departments of literature, we 
have not allowed the structuralists 
or the deconstructionists to take 
over." 

"We have refused to take on 
dance therapy because we don't 
understand the theory of it." 

"We have resisted the fad of 
Afrocentrism. We have not fallen 
into the clutches of the 
multiculturists." 

"We have resisted the official dog- 
mas of radical feminism. We have 
done the same thing with regard to 
gay and lesbian liberation and ani- 
mal liberation." 

'There are not very many chil- 
dren who come from lesbian homes 
because lesbians don't produce chil- 
dren and neither do gay people pro- 
duce children." 

"We refuse to believe that stu- 
dents at Boston University need a 
college education in how to perform 
the sex act." 

"Why has Massachusetts sud- 
denly become so popular for people 
who are accustomed to living in the 
tropical climate? Amazing. There 
has got to be a welfare magnet 
going on here." 

'The voice of Adolf Hitler* (refer- 
ring to Jesce Jackson). 

'Therms no point in my making a 
speech on crime control to a bunch 
of drug addicts" (refusing to cam- 
paign in the predominantly black 
Roxbury neighborhood). 

'The racism of Jews is quite phe- 
nomenal." 

"Your husband is a parachute" 
(explaining to a female professor 
why she didn't need job security). 

"Henry the Eighth with tits" (de- 
scribing English professor Helen 
Vendler). 

'Tm a lot closer to John Wayne 
than to Machiavelli." 

"Pve been right so much of the 
time." 
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Resisting Silber at Boston University 

Bob Dahlgren 



FORTHE PAST few years conservative academ- 
ics and media pundits have been attacking the 
gamut of liberal and left thought in academia under 
the rubric of "political correctness." PC as a code 
phrase has indeed permeated much of the thinking of 
students and faculty at campuses across the country. 
The assault on PC has been useful in silencing 
discussion of racism, sexism, and anti-gay bigotry as 
well as a variety of alternative political ideas. 

Concrete evidence of this right-wing strategy 
came last fall when Boston University President 
John Silbcr's annual report to the Board ofTrust- 
ces was made public. In his report, Silber boasted 
that his administration had successfully "resisted" 
what he termed "political correctness and ideologi- 
cal fads." Silber then listed "Afrocentrism," "radi- 
cal feminism," "critical legal studies," "multicul- 
turaiism," "relativism," "Gay and Lesbian libera- 
tion studies," and "animal liberation studies" as 
among the schools of thought that have been 
officially "resisted" at Boston University. 

Understandably shocked by the implications of 
thisadmission, the BU Faculty Council responded 
immediately with a statement requesting a "clari- 
fication" of Silber's declarations. Faculty Council 
chair James Iffland suggested that Silber's com- 
ments "appear to be in contradiction with the spirit 
of thestatemcnton academic freedom found in the 
Faculty Handbook." In an ensuing period ofheated 
debate, numerous former BU professors came for- 
ward to testify about their experiences with the 
Silber administration. 

No one who is in the least bit familiar with the 
history of Silber's tyrannical regime at BU requires 
any further "clarification" of his remarks. Over the 
past twenty-three years the Silber administration 
has systematically attempted to drive off campus 
those student groups and faculty members who 
have dared to criticize its actions. There is no 
question that funding for student organizations 
and faculty hiring and tenure decisions have been 
conducted on an ideological basis. 

Silber once declared on national television that 
"the more democratic a university is, the lousier it 
is." In its 1 979 report, the Massachusetts chapter of 
the American Civil Liberties Union noted that it 
had "never, in memory, received such a large and 
sustained volume of complaints about a single 
institution. "The ftU student newspaper, The Daily 
Free Press, has on many occasions reported inci- 
dents where the university administration has taken 
photographs of campus demonstrations, main- 
j tained files on student leaders, and sent harassing 



letters to faculty activists nearing tenure review. 

It is well documented that Silber has created an 
atmosphere of fear among BU employees. Shortly 
after leaving BU for Harvard in 1979, Helen 
Vendler issued this statement: "Rational speech 
with him (Silber] is impossible; he does not listen, 
and he resorts to vilification without provocation. 
[The Silber administration] has corrupted life and 
liberty on this campus." In 1982, Frances Fox 
Pivcn stated in an open letter to Silber, "your 
administration has created a situation where good 
academic work is no longer possible." 

Silber has a long record of discrimination against 
women in particular. Perhaps the most infamous 
case of Silber's bullying behavior concerns former 
BU English professor Julia Brown. After receiving 
an overwhelming vote of support from her col- 
leagues. Brown was denied tenure by Silber. Brown 
sued Silber and BU; in 1987 she was awarded 
$215,000 and a federal judge also ordered that 
Brown be granted tenure at BU. During hearings, 
the court heard evidence that Silber had once 
referred to the English department as "a damned 
matriarchy." 

The Silber administration has, however, con- 
tinued to act in a demeaning manner toward 
women. For years it has rejected demands from 
student groups for a university-funded rape crisis 
center, claiming that rape is not a problem on 
campus. At the beginning of this semester Silber 
decided to show his contempt for women at BU by 
admitting Ewart Ycarwood, who had been sus- 
pended from Swarthmore College for stalking a 
female student. 

The record is clear. Progressive students and 
faculty do not have the power to fundamentally 
influence academic life. It is right-wing ideologues 
like John Silber who make the decisions about 
issues such as minority recruitment, curriculum 
revision, and university investments. They are 
backed up by a large and well-funded movement of 
right-wing activists. This is the real "political cor- 
rectness movement" that needs to be fought. 

Bob Dahlgren is a member of the BU Interna- 
tional Socialist Clubs "Resist Silber" campaign (775 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston MA 02215). 
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Goyas Naked Maja and the Classroom Climate 

Nancy C. Stumhofer 



IN NOVEMBER OF 1991, a reproduction of Goya's painting, 
The Naked Maja* along with four other reproductions of famous 
paintings, was removed from a classroom at Pcnn State's Sch uylkill 
Campus and rehung in the TV/ Reading Room in the Student 
Center. The event sparked a firestorm of controversy that was carried 
around the world by newspapers, magazines, television specials, and 
radio broadcasts. The media made a mockery of the Schuylkill 
Campus and especially of me, the English professor who initiated the 
relocation of the paintings. Everyone had an opinion about the issue, 
but no one saw any responsibility to report the truth about what really 
happened. People looked at the issue as censorship or sexual harass- 
ment. No one could understand the question of classroom climate 
which was at the heart of the problem. 

Although I tried many times to explain my perspective on what 
happened to reporters who interviewed me for news stories, radio 
shows, and a PBS Documentary called Campus Culture Wars, each 
time my comments were distorted or carefully edited to achieve some 
purpose of the editors or producers and not to present the truth to 
their readers or viewers. Now, two and a half years after the incident 
happened, it is even more difficult to make people understand what 
the issue was, but I must try or people will believe what the media has 
said. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter from a young woman in 
Calumet City, Illinois, who had just seen Campus Culture Wars. She 
wrote to td 1 ."ne she was disappointed that rather than attempting to 
discuss the painting openly to reduce ignorant "tittering," or simply 
moving it to the back of the room, I had taken the action of a weak 
person and demonstrated a "lack of personal power" when I made the 
University fight my batde for me. She accused me of "running away 
from an honest debate on the issue" and of "seeking shelter from 
offending ideas, words, and images rather than engaging in straight- 
forward intellectual discussions about them." In short, I was a lousy 
role model for young women, and she had to write a letter to let me 
know that she was very disappointed in me for missing my opportu- 
nity to enlighten my students. Her letter convinced me it was time to 
tell my story. 

In Fall 1991, the campus experienced a surge in enrollment of 
students needing developmental English courses, so the director of 
academic affairs asked me to teach an extra section of English 4. Most 
of the classrooms had already been assigned, so I had to teach this 
additional class in two different rooms. On Fridays we were assigned 
to room C203, which is usually used for music classes. The room is 
long and narrow, and the students sit in five rows of chairs lined up 
horizontally in front of the teacher making it necessary for the teacher 
to pan the room constandy to make eye contact with the students. 
When the students look at the teacher, they can not avoid seeing the 
reproductions on the wall behind her. Since the Naked Maja was 
hung in the center of the collection, it was the center of attention and 
hung directly above the teacher's head. Originally purchased for use 
in an art class, the reproductions had not been used for educational 
purposes for quite some time and served only as unidentified wall 
decorations. Few people, if any, on campus knew who had created the 



originals or when they had been painted. 

I didn't really notice the reproductions when I first entered the 
classroom because I was looking for a place to put my books and 
notes. My attention was drawn to them when I heard someof the male 
students laughing and making comments to each other as they stared 
at something directly behind me on the wall. The girls' faces had 
turned red, and they looked down at their desks obviously embar- 
rassed. As I turned around, I came face to face with a picture of a naked 
woman reclining on a couch with her hands behind her head 
displaying unabashedly all of her amply end6wcd female attributes. 
I later learned that the woman was Goya's mistress, the Duchess of 
Alba, Maria Cayetana, whom he had painted about 1800 and whose 
portrait, referred to as The Naked Maja, had been the subject of 
controversy since its creation. 

The first reaction as I stood there in front of this painting was 
embarrassment because in a way I identified with her as a woman. I 
felt as though I were standing there naked, exposed and vulnerable, 
before my class. I certainly didn't feel very professional at that 
moment. I have always felt that when one woman is portrayed naked 
and ridiculed, we all are — even when the woman is naked of her own 
free will, and even if she dares people to object to her nakedness as the 
Duchess does. From the expressions on the faces of my female 
students, I wasn't alone in my response. After my initial embarrass- 
ment passed, I became angry because I knew none of my male 
colleagues would ever find themselves in a similar situation, nor 
would the male students in the class. 

For centuries males have had control over the bodies and represen- 
tations of women while they stood in the background fully clothed 
and safe from comment, saying whatever they pleased to each other 
about the women who appeared exposed «*nd vu Inerablc before them. 
Regardless of whether a famous artwork or a Playboy centerfold 
elicited the sexist remarks and behavior, the results were the same: the 
focus of everyone's attention had turned to women's bodies and the 
young men's comments created a climate of disrespect for women. 

My female students already lacked confidence in themselves and 
were reluctant to speak in class; they didn't need to be silenced further 
by the rude comments of the young men in the class who far 
outnumbered them and were much more aggressive. I knew the 
women would not have the courage to confront the men about their, 
behavior. Even if they had the courage, they wouldn't do it in class, 
so I had to do something about it. I quickly silenced the students and 
expressed my displeasure with their behavior, but the damage had 
already been done. The chilly climate had stifled the women. 

After class I talked to other students about this concern. I 
discovered an older student who had taken a music class in this room 
and been embarrassed when her male classmates started making 
comments about how fat the Maja was and how big her "boobs" were. 
Since the woman was also overweight, the comments were especially 
hurtful. She complained to the male professor about the situation and 
was ignored. While there arc a number of women who don't mind 
looking at the body of a naked woman every time they come to class, 
therearcalarge number of women and some men who do mind. Since 
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the lack of respect 



it is impossible in that room not to see the woman when you look at 
the teacher, it is impossible not to be distracted. 

The subtle and the overt sexist remarks and gestures which the 
painting elicited from immature males created a climate of disrespect 
for women and served to silence them. If women are ever going to 
have equal opportunity in education and at work, they must be 
allowed to study and work in a democratic environment free of 
sexism. As a teacher, it is my responsibility to provide that democratic 
environment for everyone in my class. 

I also spoke to several of my colleagues about my experience with 
the painting. The German professor said that he had had a class in the 
room some time ago and observed a similar situation which he agreed 
chilled the climate for women. The women professors I spoke to also 
believed that it was inappropriate to display paintings in a classroom 
where they would distract students and provoke sexist comments that 
would disadvantage the women. It was important to me to determine 

whether my reaction to the situ- 
ation was only my own perccp- 

It is not the painting 

tion or whether others shared my 
% t . rr • views. Afterspcaking to teachers, 

Which IS OttenSl-e; stuG Vnts, and staff, 1 discovered 

t . rc • ~ *o that many people shared my as- 

what is offensive is / £ *; . . T • 

scssmcnt or the situation, it ii 
important to note that none of 
the other classrooms had any wall 

many men have for decorations. 

Several weeks went by before 
WOmen in art and 1 decided what I would do. I 

spoke with a sex equity specialist 
in life. who came to our campus to give 

~ — ™" a workshop for faculty, and she 
suggested the campus purchase a reproduction of a male nude to hang 
beside the Maja. I called my s upervisor and expressed my concern that 
the reproduction was chilling the climate for the women in my 
rlassroom and distracting all the students. 1 offered two ways we could 
solve the problem: we could purchase a reproduction of a male nude 
and add it to the collection to level the playing field for men and 
women, or we could relocate the paintings to an appropriate area 
which was not used for classes. He found my suggestions somewhat 
amusing and responded by saying that it would probably be easier just 
to take it down. I agreed because my goal was not to double the 
distractions and embarrass both men and women, but rather to 
provide a comfortable learning environment for everyone. 

I suggested that the Campus purchase additional paintings that 
would show women in a greater variety of roles than just mistress or 
mother and reveal men in roles other than thinker or religious martyr. 
(The other paintings in the collection included Madonna Delia Sedia 
by Raphael, Portrait of a YoungManhy Angclo Bronzini, Crucifixion 
by Pictro Perugino.and Wbeatfields by Jacob Van RuisdaclJTo make 
the collection an educational tool, 1 suggested everything should he 
labeled. I later wrote a grant to get money from the Enhancement 
Fund, so we could obtain additional works, but I was turned down- - 
perhaps out of fear of what 1 might purchase. 

1 believed the problem had been solved since my supervisor had 
agreed the reproduction should be relocated; however, he later called 
me back to say he had discussed my concern with the music professor, 
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and they had agreed that Maja would be taken down when I was 
scheduled to use the room and put up again afterward. In case the 
music professor forgot to take the painting down, I was supposed to 
take "it n up with him. Suddenly the problem had turned into a 
controversy between the music professor and the English professor, 
and I was made to feel like a Victorian prude who found pictures of 
naked women shocking. My concern about classroom climate had 
been dismissed as unimportant. The problem was mine and mine 
alone. 

My supervisor then asked the Faculty Affairs Committee to help 
solve "my" problem, and they set out to find me another room to 
teach in. One of the male faculty members offered to move his class, 
so I c mid havehis room. But what happened in my classroom wasnot 
an isolated incident. Every female student in every class scheduled in 
that room would have to be subjected to the chill. The problem was 
not mine alone, and if I had been the only person affected, I probably 
never would have brought the problem to the administration's 
attention. I refused to accept their solutions because they didn't solve 
the problem. 

At an October meeting of the University Women's Commission, 
the response of the participants seemed unanimous. They agreed that 
the painting created a chilly climate for women and should be 
displayed elsewhere than in a classroom. The University affirmative 
action officer was at that meeting and supported my position. She 
indicated that the situation might have legal ramifications and told 
me she would discuss it with the University's legal representatives. 
She later called to tell me there were legal precedents that would 
indicate this a e could be considered sexual harassment. 

Personally, i was concerned with the climate issue — I wanted the 
young women to have an opportunity to learn in an atmosphere free 
of sexism — but I knew it would take more than a concern about 
climate to prompt the administration to take action. After contacting 
the affirmative action officer and discussing the issue, the Campus 
Executive Officer decided to take action. When he asked the Diver- 
sity Committee if anyone had objections to relocating the reproduc- 
tions, no one voiced an objection. Consequently, he had the repro- 
ductions taken down. The problem arose when the paintings weren't 
rchung immediately. It was never anyone's intent to put them in 
storage; it just happened that no one had decided where to put them 
before they were taken down. No one knew that the world would turn 
upside down because a few cheap reproductions were out of sight for 
a few days. I was told that the music professor had taken the Naked 
Maja home with him, possibly to protect her from some dark fate that 
he had imagined was in store for her. 

GOOSESTEPPING ON GOYA: THE MEDIA BLITZ 

When the media became involved, the issue took on a life of its own 
and the story spread like wildfire to all corners of the world. The local 
newspaper. The Pottsville Republican, was the first to break the story 
and my guess is that the person who leaked the story to the press had 
never heard or understood the classroom climate issue. 1 his person 
was convinced that censorship was the only issue, and newspapers 
love to dramatize censorship issues. It was hard for me to understand 
how anyone could construe moving paintings from a limited access 
classroom to an open access reading room in the Student Center as 
censorship, but then the reproductions were out of sight for a short 
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time while administrators decided where to relocate them, and 
certain people panicked and expected the worst. 

No one was concerned about the relocation of the other four 
paintings, only the painting of the naked woman. Si nee the reproduc- 
tions were never labeled and the person who purchased them had long 
since retired, newspaper reporters, teachers, students — everyone — 
ran to the library searching for art boob to identify the paintings. It 
was the most active educational experience concerning art that I have 
ever seen at the campus. Even the two art experts who came down 
from University Park couldn't identify all the paintings immediately. 

Although the reporter who covered the story for the Republican 
tried to present a balanced account by quoting both sides, her efforts 
were quickly overshadowed by the headlines which read, "Penn State 
Removes Goya Nude" and "Famed 'Maja' Painting Is 5ex Harass- 
ment, Complainant Says." (Interestingly enough, the article expos- 
ing the "censorship" problem at the Schuylkill Campus printed the 
clothed version of the My* painting.) Student Government Associa- 
tion president Jim Ford said, "We think it's ludicrous censorship. I 
find it hypocritical that the University strives for cultural diversity 
and then removes culture from its classrooms." By the end of the 
article readers believed the issues were censorship and sexual harass- 
ment because they were the issues that had been presented most 
forcefully. The truth is that I never claimed I had been sexually 
harassed by the painting. The University lawyers simply stated there 
was a legal precedent by which someone could claim harassment. But 
the end result was that the classroom climate argument became lost 
quickly because people didn't understand the issue, and the topic 
doesn't sell papers. * 

When the story broke, the media haa a field day ridiculing the 
campus administration and presenting me as a scapegoat on whom to 
heap all of their contempt. The personal abuse I experienced in the 
period sin e the story first broke is beyond belief. John Uo's "PC 
Follies: The Year in Review" declared: "The offending picture had 
hung on the same classroom wall for 10 years before it began harassing 
Stumhofer. It has been exiled to a student center, where it is 
presumably on probation." Robert Hughes wrote in The Culture of 
Complaint, "American feminism has a large repressive fringe, self- 
caricaturing and often abysmally trivial, like the academic thought 
police who recendy managed to get a reproduction of Goya's Naked 
Maja removed from a classroom at Penn State University." 

Nat HentofTwrote at least three emotionally charged articles that 



Silencing Dissent 

The catchphrase "political correctness" is wonderfully 
efficient in discrediting (and trivializing) commitment to equality 
of results. It conve rts all criticism of oppressive practices into 
anti-democratic, even totalitarian, thought control, and inclu- 
sive pedagogy encouraging critical thought about accepted 
wisdom into indoctrination for closed-mindedness. At the 
same time, minority activism against majoritarian "truths" 
claiming universal appeal and neutral origins and impacts is 
converted from political dissent into a moralizing crusade. 

—Sheila Mclntyre, "Backlash Against Equality: The Tyr- 
anny' of the Politically Correct/" 38 McGill Law Journal 1 
(April, 1993). 
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made me look ridiculous. He wrote, " Naked Maja, minding her own 
business, had been on the wall of the classroom for more than 10 
years. Some say 1 5 years. No one has seemed to mind her presence— 
and some probably enjoyed the painting— until Professor Stumhofer 
realized the danger it posecL..As for the opposition to the primitive 
displacement of the Goya, Professor Stumhofer sniffs: 'Our students 
probably perceive the removal as somehow a threat to their freedom. 
But all that happened was that this sexually harassing painting was 
relocated to a place where people didn't have to go.'" HentofF 
misrepresented and misquoted my comments, over and over again. 

Scott Simon from National Public Radio grilled me for an hour and 
a half trying to get me ratded, badgering me about why I didn't give my 
students an art lesson and get a discussion going about why a painting 
of a nude woman led certain members of the class to behave like 
schmucks (there is enough work to do in a remedial English class without 
teaching about art, especially since I am not qualified to teach arc) and 
why the women in the class were silently embarrassed — //they actually 
were. The implication was made again and again that my concern was 
not legitimate and that I shouldn't have made my view public. 

The"Goosesteppingoii Goya" article in the New York Daily News 
said, "Listen up, Penn State: Any professor so boorish as to complain 
that a painting by Goya is a form of sexual harassment should be 
encouraged to take up another line of work... .Any feminist too stupid 
to realize this kind of idiocy trivializes the whole issue of sexual 
harassment should be locked in a small, windowless room with the 
entire Senate Judiciary Committee...." 

I wasn't even safe at home. A woman reporter from a New York 
radio station called and berated me on the air for trivializing sexual 
harassment issues. Law firms from Delaware and Michigan wrote to 
let me know that they also believed I was trivializing sexual harass- 
ment. A local lawyer wrote in an editorial to the Republican that 1 
should make paper doll clothes and put them on the painting to cover 
the naked woman, so she couldn't harass me anymore. 

As regional, national, and international expressions of derision 
kept coming in to the University, the administration became more 
tense. Faculty andstaflfpushed to have an open forum where all sides 
of the issue could beprcsented to thestuden ts and the public. A forum 
was planned and speakers were selected, but the forum never took 
place because the administration was afraid the media would come 
back and resume their reign of terror. What we did get was a Speaker 
Series devoted exclusively to issues of First Amendment rights and 

The Siege of the Feminists 

Anyone who has spent time in a women's studies depart- 
ment knows just how ridiculous is the currently fashionable 
notion that universities have been captured by feminist 
scholars and their acolytes. I remember feeling besieged— 
but not by sympathizers. There were people who made rude 
comments about women's studies at official faculty dinners, 
women's studies majors who had difficulty getting intoclasses 
in other departments, tussles with departments that refused 
to tenure scholars who just happened to belong to the 
Committee on Degrees in Women's Studies. 

—Deborah Cohen, "An intellectual home," Women's 
Review of Books, February 1994. 
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censorship — very safe topics under the circumstances — which made 
us look as if we had indeed attempted censorship and were now trying 
to redeem ourselves. 

Students informed me that at least two of their teachers who had 
cried "censorship" from the beginning were lecturing their students 
about it and making no attempt to present the other side. They made 
it clear to students that I was personally responsible for what had 
happened. Their emotionally charged lectures turned many students 
against me, and I couldn't walk from one building to the next without 
hearing people call me names. One day the English professor (who 
had also planned the lecture scries) stood right outside the door to my 
classroom as he ranted and raved about censorship within earshot of 
my students. If reporters and learned scholars want to find "thought 
police" activities, they should look no further than these two profes- 
sors. As far as I am concerned, any professor who uses his or her power 
in the classroom to brainwash students with his own slant on an issue 
does not belong in the classroom. Our job as teachers is to present all 
sides of an issue, and if we don't understand all sides, we should 
attempt to find out about them. 

In an effort to explain some non traditional ways of seeing art to the 
faculty at the campus, I distributed a portion of John Bergcr's book, 
Ways of Seeing, and invited people to read the article and discuss it 
with me. When Bcrgcr wrote this book in 1 973, he began a revolution 
in the ways we analyze art, advertising and popular images in our 
culture. Bcrgcr looks at representations of the female figure as the 
eternal object of the male gaze, and shows various paintings of naked 
or nude females. My attempts to increase people's awareness of how 
women are represented in art had an unexpected result. Two men on 
campus — one faculty member and one maintenance person — filed a 
complaint of sexual harassment with the Affirmative Action Office. 
They claimed I was harassing them with pictures of nude women. I 
was amazed at how these men reacted to an attempt to start an 
intellectual discussion about art. Of course, there was no foundation 
for their complaint and it was dismissed, but the unexpected backlash 
from these co-workers added to the stress of the experience. 

While there was a group of strong supporters who stood by my side 
through the difficult times, they never really had an opportunity to 
make their views public. The reporter.' weren't interested in inter- 
viewing people who agreed with me, and the administration couldn't 
face having an open forum. While a few people wrote letters to the 
editor of the local newspaper, and the Commission for Women sent 
a letter of support to the campus, for the most part I had to stand in 
the media's spotliglv alone, the target of everyone's abuse. By singling 
me out for derision, the media successfully silenced other voices, just 
as the males silenced the females in my classroom with their sexist 
remarks. After people saw what had happened to me when 1 brought 
a touchy subject out of hiding, they knew the spotlight could quickly 
turn on them if they sided with me publicly. The few supporters 
whose voices did reach the media were given little time or space to 
explain their views, while the opposition seemed to have unlimited 
time and space. Because the media had distorted the truth and colored 
the news with derision and opinions based on hearsay, it created a 
climate of fear which silenced people rather than fostering open 
discussion. While reporters berated the University for not providing 
a forum of open discussion, they made it impossible to discuss ideas 
in any intelligent way. They wanted the public to understand th '.r 



interpretation of what happened and no other. 

When Imre Horvath approached me almost a year after the 
incident and explained that Manifold Productions was working on a 
documentary for PBS investigating stories about "political correct- 
ness" at several major universities, I thought that I had finally found 
the proper forum to express my viewpoints. He assured me and the 
Public Relations Office that the documentary would be objective and 
portray our side of the story in a sympathetic light, so I agreed to do 
the interview. I should have realized when Horvath said he was 
investigating "political correctness" that he had no intention of 
presenting an objective view of what had happened. The result was a 
documentary called Campus Culture Wars. While the documentary 
focused on several issues of racial and sexual discrimination, the 
producer's sympathy — and consequently the viewers' sympathy — 
was never with the people who had been the targets of the discrimi- 
nation. Alan Dcrshowitz was called upon to comment on several of 
the stories, indicating that the producer considered him to be. die 
resident expert through whose eyes everyone would understand the 
dangers of "political correctness." He gave a conservative focus to the 
documentary which was supposed to be objective. When he said, 
"You have to be ready to deal with Goya's nude and other offensive 
material," he implied that I was unable to cope with pictures of naked 
women, and that I found them offensive. It is not the painting which 
is offensive; what is offensive is the lack of respect many men have for 
women in art and in life. The end result of this video was to inflame 
people about issues deemed "politically correct" and to prevent 
minorities and women from achieving equality. 

REVERBERATIONS 

In late fall of 1992 1 learned through thegrapevinc that two art history 
professors from University Park had received a grant from the College 
of Arts and Architecture to organize a symposium to provide a forum 
where concerned individuals could explore the aesthetic, political, 
moral, social, and legal issues raised by the removal of the Naked Maja 
from the classroom. Discussion of the issues was supposed to serve as 
a departure point for examining censorship, pornography, and gen- 
der cquali ty in the larger con text of the arts i n society. No doubt they 
intended to salvage some of the University's reputation. 

I was very interested in the symposium because I was still looking 
for a forum in which to express my own ideas, so I called one of the 
men on the phone and asked him to send me information about it. 
At that time they had all their plans made, speakers lined up, tide 
selected, and program in place. It was clear to me by our conversation 
that they had never considered asking anyone from the campus to 
represent our views. When I received the tentative program and 
looked at the title, "Sex, Censorship, and the University Classroom: 
Goya's Maja Maligned?" and saw the words "Censored? Censored?" 
across the top, I knew that there was no way the classroom climate 
topic would get a fair chance. 

Someone from our campus attended the symposium and reported 
that Professor Anderson opened thesession by quoting negative news 
articles that were loaded with sarcasm and ridicule, and the audience 
responded with giggles and laughter. A huge picture of the Naked 
Maja was projected on the wall behind the speakers. This is how the 
tone was set for an intellectual discussion of important issues. Dr. 
Garoian, a performance artist, ended the symposium with a 45- 
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minute performance consisting of three segments. In the first scene, 
a video of the slaughtering of a cow served as a metaphor to show how 
Goya's painting has been butchered and how people slaughter each 
other every day. The second part showed a naked woman posed as the 
subject of the Goya painting while words such as "cunt" flashed over 
her face as she told her sad tale. In the last segment, Garoian told of 
his first childhood experience with pornography. Although there 
were some very educational presentations made that day, the overall 
tone of the symposium was not amenable to objective discussion of 
ideas about classroom climate. 

In a letter to the editor of the Collegian* some women graduate 
students at University Park wrote that the symposium 

distorted the reasons why an English instructor asked that Goya's 
Nude Maja be removed from her classroom. Since the incident 
first was made public, people have dismissed the validity of the 
instructor's complaint: That no one should have to teach in an 
environment that victimizes the instructor. The symposium con- 
tinued that dismissal by focusing on censorship, which once again 
silenced the discussion of the most important issues — the class- 
room climate for men and women, students and teachers, and the 
exploitation of women.. .Although there is nothing inherently 
wrong with the Nude Maja* there is something wrong with a 
society that sexually exploits women and then negates their 
objections to the exploitation. And there is something wrong with 
a university that tells women they are "imagining things" or in this 
case "censoring" Goya, instead of encouraging unrestricted dia- 
logue about gender issues. After all, the Maja incident is an issue 
of gender, an issue of the power imbalance between men and 
women in our patriarchal society — that's what the symposium 
failed toaddress; that's how wo men's experiences are silenced.... We 
will not be silenced. Through speaking out, our experiences must 
and will be validated — and a crucial dialogue that failed can, once 
again, take place. 

This letter assured me that there were other people out there who 
understood the issue. It is young women like them who are our hope 
for the future. They are brave enough to speak out in spite of the risks. 
In closing, I would like to stress some important points that need to 
be considered: 

1. I never filed a formal complaint with the Affirmative Action 
Office claiming that I was a victim of sexual harassment. As a member 
of the Liaison Committee of the Penn StateCommission for Women, 
I expressed a concern about classroom climarc to the Campus CFO; 
this concern was shared by a considerable number of faculty, staff, 
students, and administrators. The concern was delivered to the CEO 
by the committee, and the CEO responded promptly to our request. 

2. Certain individuals in the media have assumed the right to 
define the issues and deliver the news with whatever slant or bias they 
choose, pursuing people mercilessly and grilling them to get what 
they want, and then selecting only those comments that serve their 



own purpose. By singling me out for ridicule, the media tried to 
silence women's voices. The tragedy is that most people believe what 
they read in newspapers or see on TV shows, especially PBS docu- 
mentaries. If the media won't treat a topic like the classroom climate 
issue as a subject for serious discussion, how will people ever learn 
about such topics? When will the "teachable moment" come? 

3. While many men arc reluctant to have male nudity displayed in 
public for females to evaluate and comment on , they are adamant that 
women must continually submit to this treatment. Most professional 
women want to be respected for their ideas, not accepted or rejected 
on the basis of appearance. When an educational process is derailed 
by sexist comments, the atmosphere is polluted and learning stops. 
Women have the right to work and to learn in an atmosphere free of 
sex bias. Allowing male students to ridicule women's bodies dimin- 
ishes all women and prevents them from developing the self-respect 
and self-confidence that they need to succeed in a difficult world. 

4. A professor should have the right to monitor the climate in his 
or her classroom without interference from outside influences, just as 
she has the responsibility to ensure that all students have equal access 
to an education. While I have tremendous respect for art and get 
considerable enjoyment from looking at it, as an English instructor 
I am more concerned in my developmental English classes that my 
students get the self-confidence that they need to succeed in college. 

5. I believe in democracy for all. I am opposed to censorship. 
Writers and artists should be able to express their views on any 
subject. In my Women's Studies classes I often display and discuss 
much more controversial paintings than Goya's Maja Desnuda. I 
don't find this painting offensive. I do believe that there is a proper 
place to put artwork on display, and it is not in a general classroom. 
How many classrooms have you been in lately that have pictures of 
naked women on the wall? How many have pictures of naked men? 
Could it be censorship that has kept pictures of nude men off the 
walls? Just as artists should have the right to deal with whatever topics 
they want, viewers should have some choice about what they look at. 
My goal from the beginning was to expand the art collection and label 
the paintings so they could serve an educational purpose. If there has 
been any censorship in this incident, it has been of my viewpoints — 
not of Goya's painting. 

Finally I would say to Jennifer from Calumet City, Illinois, if you 
think what I have done is the action of a weak woman, a victim, you 
arc sadly mistaken. Women who speak out risk everything. h is much 
easier to suffer in silence or just deal with the problem in the class and 
not disturb the world. Most women have been doing this for years. 
I personally have had enough of this double standard that won't go 
away. I want to be respected as a professional teacher, and I want my 
students to respect each other and themselves. If that makes me an 
object for ridicule, then people will just have to laugh. My conscience 
is clear and if I had to, I would do it again. 

Nancy Stumhofer teaches English at Pennsylvania State University's 
Schuylkill Campus. 
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Figuring Out Our Public Spheres 

David Simpson 



ITHINKTHAT WE might now be at the point 
from which we look back to the canon debates 
and the culture wars as the golden age of the late 
20th century (literary) academy in the United 
States. Was this the last, best place to be? Banging 
away at our colleagues about which books we 
ought to teach (Milton or Morrison) and how we 
ought to teach them (human spirit or humanist 
ideology), it was very easy for us to behave as if we 
were still in control of our collective fate, and even 
to achieve some results that seemed to support this 
belief. The p resence on the scene of Lynne Cheney's 
NEH, with its melodramatic effort at the 
micromanagement of American culturcand higher 
education, presented us with an almost Arthurian 
moral clarity: it was the enemy, and we were the 
knights in shining armor. Suddenly, it seemed 
possible to be sure of the differences between the 
progressives and the reactionaries. College profes- 
sors were once again able to imagine themselves in 
the front line for social change. First theclassroom, 
then the world, It was, perhaps, the last expression 
of what we often refer to, in shorthand, as "sixties" 
activism. 

And, indeed, the world seemed interested. The 
National Association of Scholars played its role to 
the max, always willing to come up with the 
hysterical headline. Our side, of course, looked 
muchbettcr, and when the histories a re written the 
patience of Gerald Graff and others in providing a 
reasoned and historical account of the culture wars 
will look, I'd guess, even more admirable than it 
already does. Sir Gerald was widely held to have 
bested Sir Allan on The Oprah Winfrey Show, and 
we can all be happy about that. But my sense is that 
the game has changed, and that different beasts 
now roam the land, beasts with no name and no 
fixed form. Gerald Graff himself made a very 



academics in the hot seat, and in complctecontrol. 
All of this does indeed interact with a public 
sphere, and every department has its stories show- 
ing when and how. The battle over the Stanford 
humanities core curriculum made the national 
press, and was variously replicated in different 
ways in different places. My university experi- 
enced a local incident over the teaching of unfamil- 
iar, "multicultural" books in a course titled "Mas- 
terpieces of American Literature," and another 
when the newspapers inquired whether a course 
tided "Madonna Undressed" was what parents 
were happy to be paying for. We scholars love to be 
or seem controversial, but we are serving two 
masters. We cannot resist the sexy course or paper 
titles, the ones that get attention (as they do from 
someone in the press at every MLA conference); 
and when they do, we promptly take refuge in the 
rhetoric of scholarly seriousness. 

But there is another dimension to the public 
sphere, and one to which we have paid little 
attention, and arc not at all in control of. Higher 
education in general is under inspection if not 
attack; and the research mission in particular and 
above all in the public sector is its most scrutinized 
component. Here in Colorado, we have demo- 
graphic and economic growth (around 6% this 
year), unemployment running at around 5% and 
thus significantly below the national average, and, 
especially along the front range of the Rockies 
between Fort Collins and Colorado Springs, one 
of the most flexible and highly educated workforces 
in the nation. Despite these apparently favorable 
circumstances, we arc experiencing intense pres- 
sure from a State Legislature that wants to know, 
quite reasonably, how its tax dollars arc beingspent 
and to what purpose. Irs members and their public 
do of course notice when we make the newspapers 



important point when he wrote, in his account of for teaching Madonna (and as we rush to the 
the debate in Beyond the Culture Wars, that the defense of the Madonna industry we should recall 
experience of television caused him to think of that we arc trading in something of the charisma 



Allan Bloom "less as an ideological enemy than as 
a fellow intellectual in a common predicament: 
how to clarify a debate about relativism, nihilism, 
and other abstractions not commonly presented 
on daytime network TV." Even if they had ended 
up agreeing, who else would have been convinced, 
and of what? 

For Bloom and Graff, as Graff realized, had 
much more in common with each other than 
either did with their host or her audience. And this 
realization pcrfecdy specifies the fantasy dimen- 
sion of the ongoing debate, which still leaves 



that Vcblcn and others have identified as the 
humanist academy's best defense, so that we had 
better havesomethinggood to put in its place). But 
the legislators arc even more interested in how 
much time we spend teaching, what the value of 
our "research" might be, and whether the time- 
honored tradition of the sabbatical is something 
we (or they) can continue to afford. In other 
words, if we restrict ourselves to arguing about 
what to teach, or whether to teach in new or 
received ways, we will miss the history that is 
happening around us, and threatening to modify 
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Deconstructing 
Lincoln 

"Deconstruction" has become a label 
used to dismiss any critical interpreta- 
tion, even when it bears little resem- 
blance to the theories of Derrida or de 
Man. A recent speech by David Lehman 
at Wittenberg University, described in 
an exchange in the Chicago Tribune 
(February 11 and March 29), reveals 
the dangers of Lehman's exclusively 
traditional approach to great works. 

In Lehman's book, Signs of the Times, 
he offered a mock -deconstruct! ve read- 
ing of the Gettysburg Address which 
saw phrases like "our fathers brought 
forth" and "conceived in liberty" as a 
patriarchal appropriation of female pro- 
creative power. "All men are created 
equal," according to Lehman's 
deconstructionist, "excludes women and 
other 'marginalized 1 figures" and "the 
document therefore promotes some- 
thing other than full equality." 

Lehman reports his surprise when 
"bearded" "Be rkeley-tnainecT Wittenburg 
English professor Robert Leigh Davis 
defended this "deconstnjetive" ap- 
proach, Lehman reports about Davis, 
"Why, he wanted to know, was it all right 
for me to deconstruct Paul de Man's 
pro- Nazi journalism— and why wasn't it 
all right for others to do the same to the 
Gettysburg Address? I asked the pro- 
fessor whether he really saw no differ- 
ence between Lincoln's great speech 
and De Man's crude journalism." Here 
we see Lehman's double standard of 
historical analysis: a "great speech" does 
not need any interpretation. In his book, 
Lehman "deconstructed Paul de Man's 
later writings in light of his anti-Semitic 
journalism. Why, then, is it 
impermissable to analyze Lincoln's 
speech in light of his racist statements in 
other speeches, which might showwhat 
Lincoln really meant by equality? If any- 
thing, the latter approach is much more 
plausible, since Lincoln's racism bears 
an obvious relation to his invocation of 
equality, while Lehman never estab- 
lished any link between de Man's anti- 
Semitism and his literary theory. 

Lehman particularly objected to Davis' 
suggestion that Lincoln was a racist, 
Citing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lehman asks, "Had Lincoln turned from 
the great emancipator into a racist by 
one of those reconstructive sleights-of- 
hand that make a thing merge with its 
own opposite?" The answer is that Lin- 
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coin never needed slekjhts-of-hand to 
look like a racist— he has always been 
one. His speeches explicitly contain 
unmistakably racist statements, such 
as: There is a natural disgust in the 
minds of nearly all white people, to the 
idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation 
of the white and black races." If we want 
to understand what Lincoln means by 
"all men are created equal," we must 
also understand the racism of Lincoln 
and his times. One can understand the 
racist background to the Gettysburg 
Address and still admire the greatness 
of Lincoln's speech. 

Davis reports that at Wittenburg, "stu- 
dents and faculty alike resisted 
Lehman's claim that the masterpieces 
of Western culture — unlike all other 
writings — somehow transcend history 
and rise above irrelevant (and irrever- 
ent) questions of race, gender and 
class." But Lehman wants to forbid de- 
bate about the subject: "We can either 
read the Gettysburg Address or we can 
deconstruct it— there isn't enough time 
to do both." As Davis notes, "Lehman 
urges us not to read Lincoln but to 
'memorize' him. And to think otherwise, 
to believe otherwise, is deconstruction." 

Lehman's reaction to Robert Davis 
shows his real concern is not that left- 
ists will remove the great works of our 
culture from the classroom, but that 
they might fail to show uncritical admi- 
ration for these writings. In Lehman's 
eyes, any criticism of great American 
leaders is unpatriotic, and any debate 
about the meaning of Lincoln's words 
would distract students from the far 
more important task of memorization. 

Stolen Feminism 

Clark University philosopher Chris 
tina Hoff Sommers, author of the forth 
coming Who Stole Feminism ?, calls it a 
"disgrace to the profession" that the re is 
"a dearth of dispassionate appraisal of 
basic feminist positions, due in part to 
the reluctance of skeptical philosophers 
to face the kind of ad hominem oppro- 
b rium and political censure that fe minist 
philosophers too often mete out to their 
critics." 

But in the recent Esquire "Do-me 
feminism" article, Sommers is quoted 
as saying; There are a lot homely 
women in women's studies. Preaching 
these anttmate, antisex sermons is a 
way forthem to compensate forvarious 
heartaches— they're just mad at the 
beautiful girls." 



the whole apparatus of higher education. We 
might, in other words, find ourselves teaching 
Madonnaagreat deal moreoften than wewantto. 

Roughly 3 out of 4 Coloradans recently sur- 
veyed think that the primary mission of the re- 
search university should be teaching. Theirs is not 
an informed opinion: such opinions neverare. But 
the figures, we may be sure, will remain to haunt 
us. It does not matter that, for instance, the Boul- 
der campus of the state university — the "flagship" 
campus — is an unusually lean and efficient opera- 
tion, generating huge numbers of federal and 
tuition dollars to offset a state contribution of 
merely 14% to its operating budget, achieving a 
higher than average four-year graduation rate, and 
functioning very well with a student: faculty ratio 
much higher than many peer institutions. We do 
not have to offer incentives, as some of our peers 
are reported as doing, to lure "top" faculty "back" 
to the classroom. Almost all our full professors 
teach undergraduates most of the time. There is 
very little waste in our system, though of course 
there is always room for improvement in various 
kinds of efficiency. What, then, is the task facing 
concerned faculty in institutions such as ours? 

Part of the task must continue to be the in- 
house debate about what and how to teach, about 
"political correctness," about what is academically 
important and what is not. This in-house debate, 
as we know, makes it to the outside world (and 
sometimes to the out-house). But at the present 
moment this can only be part of our concern. We 
must also make the case for the organic relation 
between teaching and "research," for the impor- 
tance of graduate education to the quality of the 
new generation in all of its separate spheres, and for 
the economic benefit of a healthy science ond 
technology based research operation. It is espe- 
cially vital that we make this attempt if we arc 
managed, as many universities now are managed, 
by a higher administration not itself principally 
composed of academics like ourselves. 

The task of representing to the public just what 
we do and why it might be worth doing all too 
often falls to those least qualified for carrying it 
out. And those of us who are qualified often do it 
badly or nor at all. It is not uncommon for univer- 
sity presidents and chancellors to be selected from 
a pool of transient individuals who have neither 
the values or skills traditional to the academy (in 
teaching and research) nor the talents of thor- 
oughly trained and experienced corporate execu- 
tives. Rvcn if they have academic ambitions, they 
have no time to preserve them and exercise them, 
such are the demands of the job. We are left, in 
other words, with the worst of both worlds: with a 



managerial subculture qualified neither to explain 
why it matters to have, for instance, a Ph.D. in 
English or History, nor to attempt a radical ratio- 
nalization of the academic workplace on corpo- 
rate-industrial principles. No wonder the public 
wonders what we do. 

No doubt most of us would wince at the second 
of the above alternatives: probably no one wants 
Lee Iacocca for president of their university. We'd 
prefer one of our own. My guess is that unless we 
succeed in getting more of our own, then we'll sec 
more and more Iacocca types. And would this be 
self-evidently a terrible thing — especially given 
how poorly "our own" are doing — if the best of 
corporate intelligence should consist in an honest 
attempt to understand what the product is, and 
why it is worth having? If the costs of a college 
education continue to go up and up at a rate above 
inflation, more and more people are going to want 
to know what it is that they are buying. The answer 
is complex, and someone with a complex mind had 
better make the case. They are buying charisma, 
symbolized in the cap and gown ritual of gradua- 
tion that marks the receivers of degrees as members 
of a clerisy, however eroded its spiritual identity 
m «ght now seem to be. From the humanities, they 
are buying access to culture, to a traditional knowl- 
edge that we can never quite explain fully in 
instrumental terms but which the public, fortu- 
nately for us, continues to value. 

But they are also buying the basic skills of 
reading, writing and critical thinking (and here is 
where Madonna comes in) that are important to 
both their cultural and their economic well-being. 
College graduates still make more money than 
those whose education finished with high school. 
So that we are, as Bourdieu and his followers 
remind us, in the business of accreditation, of 
separating out the few from the many. This is a 
neutral or even conservative activity, and it is 
represented (though seldom actually enacted) in 
our tradition of giving out grades. It is the other 
end of the spectrum from the 'changing the world' 
explanations of some radical teachers, but it is 
fundamental to the operations of the institutions 
within which they themselves work, and it must be 
recognized as such whether or not it meets with 
their approval. 

Arnold Weber, President of Northwestern 
University, suggests (and I agree with him) that our 
major enemy is our own collective fantasy that we 
can do it all, solve the world's problems both 
culturally and technologically, and change every- 
thing for the better. Then we feel ourselves so 
important in general t.Sat we cannot say what we do 
in particular. Or, altc-nativcly, we imagine our- 
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selves so helpless that wc cannot think about our 
effects at all. We arc not in the business of produc- 
ing pure knowledge for its own sake, but neither 
arc we simply a vehicle for technology transfer. We 
in the humanities arc committed to the dissemina- 
tion of basic skills, directly keyed to a workplace, 
but we also deal intensively with the understanding 
of the difficult and inexact languages that compose 
"culture." 

We need this complex information before wc 
can have any constructive discussion of such issues 
as faculty workload, or the teaching-research rela- 
tion, or the "value" of a college education. A 
member of the Board of Regents governing my 
university floored me with his incomprehension of 
"research" in the humanities. It took me some time 
to realize that he had a point: the term "research" 
is a scientifically or technologically applied word 
arousing expectations of a clear outcome. Scholar- 
ship and publication in humanities subjects have 
something in common with what goes on in a 
laboratory, and in happier times wc humanists 
have been content to describe ourselves as engaged 
in "research" and have marched under the banner 
of its privileges. But now we must work harder to 
explain that both scholarship and (scientific) re- 
search have as much to do with the training of 
students, and thus with " teaching," as they do with 
hard and fast outcomes. 

Activism in today's university still is and must 
continue to be lobby! ng for and in troduci ng differ- 
ent books to teach in different ways. But this alone 
will not get us through the next decade in good 
institutional shape. The effort will have to be 
conducted on behalf of the university as a whole, 
and without reproducing or reinventing internal 
turf wars between, for instance, arts and sciences 
and professional schools. One of the most positive 
developments on my campus has been the evolu- 
tion of an energetic Council of Chairs where there 
has been no whisper of disagreement over, for 
example, the different teaching loads in History 
and Physics, or other such familiar antagonisms, 
but v/hcrc the common interests of all faculty and 
students have been the objects ol attention. 

Today's research university is a very complex 
community, some parts of which arc totally and 
others not at all reliant upon tuition dollars, with 
the different parts producing different results. 
Someone has to explain how and why and to what 
degree this collection of operations is and is not a 
whole. As higher education continues to undergo 
close scrutiny, whether from trustees and fee- 
paying parents or from state legislators, faculty 
could do worse than try to take back some control 
over the marketing of the university, and thus over 



its future. The culture wars are not over. But unless 
we can break out of our departments and address 
a different and urgent agenda, we may lose our 
place in the debate. I began my career in a Cam- 
bridge college where the assembled facu lty decided 
on everything from the question of investing in 
South Africa to the membership of the college 
gardens committee (on which, I might add, I 
proudly served!). Such rampant democracy was, as 
may be imagined, an invitation to considerable self- 
importance and much hot air, but it was a democ- 
racy. I now occupy a position in a large public 
research university where almost no one above the 
Deans ever consults<thc faculty about anything, and 
with results that can often seem disastrous. This is the 
other extreme. Somewhere between , there can su rely 
be a mutually supportive and informative relation 
between faculty and administration, and there has 
to be, if we are going to survive. Faculty at Yale and 
Columbia have in recent years discovered that they 
do have a role to play in deciding the course of their 
own institutions. 

Today the humanist intellectual usually gains 
the attention of a public sphere at the expense of, 
or in spite of, his or her institution. We want to go 
directly to a general reader or audience outside the 
university, where we can have an "effect." Thus we 
pass by the complex needs and urgent situation of 
our collective identity, the university, even if we 
enhance its reputation by using its address. This is 
a mistake. 

I am not invoking some vapid notion of "insti- 
tutional loyalty," a largely meaningless phrase for 
a community divided so often against itself I am 
arguing for a new interest in understanding and 
explaining the institution, on the part of those best 
equipped to do so — its faculty. This task has a 
traditional academic dimension (evident in the 
;rk of Bourdicu, John Guillory, Evan Watkins 
and others), but also a practical, everyday compo- 
nent, albeit one that is impeded by the division of 
labor and vested interest between departments, 
schools and colleges, at the expense of any cultiva- 
tion of collective self- understanding. Only when 
wc attempt this understanding will wc find out 
who wc are in relation to a public whose hostile 
reputation may well be no more than a convenient 
fiction used by administrators to excuse their own 
incompetence or insulation. Instead of having 
them tell us how things play in Peoria, let's go sec. 
But before wego, let's figure out what we're doing 
and why we're doing it. Ask not what your univer- 
sity can do for you, nor even what you can do for 
it; ask first, what "it" is. 

David Simpson teaches English at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. 



Conservative Sex 

(From the September-October 1993 
issue of Society) 

It is no coincidence that women are 
more inclined to shop than men, and 
men are more inclined to play football 
than women." — Herbert London. 

"Traditional sexual stereotypes in 
appearance and role have been largely 
repudiated [because] both males and 
females look like young Mick 
Jaggers....this compromise is not with- 
out its risks. Sexual cues are necessary 
for the propagation of the species." 
— Herbert London. 
The pleasure a woman gets with 
clitoral simulation is comparable to the 
pleasure a pre -pubescent boy gets with 
stimulation of his non-ejaculating pe- 
nis." — Robin Fox. 

The logic of this new, presumably 
permanent, conflict between men and 
women, one based upon gender differ- 
ences rather than inequities, leads di- 
rectly to homosexuality." — Irving Louis 
Horowitz. 

Duke Bashing 

Imagine an English department where 
undergraduate majors increased by 70% 
in four years, where graduate applica- 
tions tripled, where 800 professors ap- 
plied for a recent faculty opening, where 
there isa required"MajorWriters" course 
on Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Pope, and where faculty are now re- 
garded as among the best in the coun- 
try. 

Imagine an English department where 
one observer "was consistently im- 
pressed by the quality of the teaching: 
the spectacle of good teachers interact- 
ing with bright, well-prepared students, 
students who gave every indication of 
feeling free to speak their minds." 

Most people would call this a tremen- 
dous success story. But instead, this 
English department has been reviled as 
the symbol of everything wrong with 
American universities, a place where 
professors "compact the world's great 
literature to fit their coarse and ham- 
fisted political framework," a place whe re 
"the Bolsheviks have already taken 
over," where the effort to revitalize the 
English department was condemned as 
"trendy, faddish, doctrinaire, academi- 
cally unsound and rather absurd" with 
an "entrenched tenured Marxist influ- 
ence." 

This is the Duke English Department, 
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attacked most recently in the national 
conservative newspaper Campus us- 
ing a just-released 1992 external re- 
view of Duke's program which criticized 
it not for providing a poor education, but 
for failing to serve a job market which is 
supposedly hostile to literary theory and 
non traditional approaches to literature. 

The report noted, "The existing pro- 
gram fails to mandate the broad ground- 
ing in English that is still expected at 
comparable schools and by many fu- 
ture employers." It is disturbing to think 
that curriculum decisions might be dic- 
tated by job markets rather than intel- 
lectual excellence. But it also shows 
how little the "multicultural revolution" 
has changed English departments 
across the country, as an article in Policy 
Review (Winter 1994) points out: 
"There's a dirty little secret in the 
multicultural halls of American universi- 
ties: dead white males are alive and 
well." 

The attack on Duke in the Spring 
1994 issue of Campus contends that 
"many of Duke's English graduate stu- 
dents are today unable to find jobs in 
the profession " in part because of the 
"tainf of being from Duke. This is a 
-highly deceptive assertion, since En- 
glish Ph.D.s everywhere face a com- 
petitive job market and Duke students 
have done better than graduates of 
most other schools. But Campus warns 
us that "the outlook does not look bright 
for most students earning Ph.D.s from 
Duke" becau se "the market exi sts mainly 
for instructors who are more tradition- 
ally trained in the field of literary theory." 
The Market, it appears, is the god which 
Duke fails to worship. 

Campus criticizes Duke's English 
program because "English majors need 
take only three courses in traditional 
areas and may take the remaining five 
in areas such as 'queer theory,' 'femi- 
nist criticism.' of African- American lit- 
erature." In other words, the "problem" 
here is that students are forced to take 
"only" three traditional classes and"may" 
take some non -traditional courses if 
they wish. The "problem" is that most 
colleges only want traditional teachers, 
and not someone who has explored 
non -traditional topics. The "problem" is 
not that Duke is "trendy" but that it 
diverges from the dominant trend in 
English toward traditional approaches. 
As Katharine Barttett observed in 1991, 
"At Duke, courses on Shakespeare, 
Milton, and other 'traditional' liberal arts 



The Mess at Iowa State 

Jacqueline Smetak 



ITHINKTHAT WE can all agree that colleges 
and universities should be sites for the free 
exchange of ideas. I think that we can also agree 
that when this exchange becomes difficult or im- 
possible because of repression or a breakdown in 
the normal rules of civility that this is bad. But 
what happens when the freedom to exchange ideas 
becomes the only issue, shutting down any serious 
discussion or analysis of what might really be going 
on? Such is the situation at Iowa State University 
in Ames, which made national news in a Chronicle 
of Higher Education article on December 1, 1993. 

Christie Pope, a white woman teaching an 
African -American history course, was confronted 
in class by DeAngclo X, a member of the Nation of 
Islam, who escalated his confrontations to include 
urging a Jihad. Dr. Pope, and many other people, 
took this to be a death threat. When he called her 
a racist and a liar, he was expelled from class. Other 
black students protested, sat in during the class, 
and demanded Dr. Pope's removal. They claimed 
that she was disrespectful, that she had attacked the 
student's religious beliefs, and that complaints 
about her had been circulating for years. Although 
the Chronicle did not report on everything that 
happened, it said enough. It also nicely framed the 
issue — at Iowa State and four other schools — in 
terms of Afrocentric students versus non- 
Afrocentric teachers. 

At Iowa State, however, it became a matter of 
academic freedom and freedom of speech. At least 
this was the position taken by all the major play- 
ers — Dr. Pope, the Black Student Alliance, the 
ISU Daily, and the Administration. Unfortunately, 
the situation became so polarized that freedom, 
academic and otherwise, quickly turned into a zero 
sum game. Any freedom granted Dr. Pope took 
freedom away from the students and vice versa. 
For Martin Jischke, University President, the pre- 
rogatives of the professional academic to set stan- 
dards and run a class were inviolate. On the other 
hand, he also saw the very articulate points raised 



by the students. So much, as one faculty member 
commented, for leadership. 

In essence, Jischke endorsed a rather authoritar- 
ian model of education while also supporting the 
students on the receiving end of all this authority. 
What he neglected to mention was that initially 
Dr. Pope had been left to swing in the breeze. The 
threat was ignored. The Administration readmit- 
ted DcAngelo X to the class without first consult- 
ing with cither Dr. Pope or the head of the History 
Department. Protesters were allowed to conduct a 
si t-in for at least a week because the Adm inistration 
forgot, or pointedly ignored, its own regulation 
that no student could attend any class without first 
being properly admitted. 

What was really interesting about the whole 
mess, however, was how anxious people were tc 
hide behind the First Amendment as if what went 
on in History 353 had nothing to do with racial 
issues at the University. 

The Administration has been putting a lot of 
effort into recruiting minority students, but it can't 
seem to hang on to them. While two-thirds of white 
students graduate within six years, only one-third of 
black students do and there doesn't seem to be any 
correlation between this high drop-out rate and 
cither academic ability or academic achievement. 
The kids just out and out don't like the place. 

Of course, objectively speaking who would? 
Stuck out in the middle of hundreds of miles of 
Iowa corn, Iowa State has never quite shaken its 
traditional cow college ambiance. In Cam pus Town 
there's not much to do except get drunk (which the 
Ames police discourage with Puritanical glee) or 
shop for t-shirts. One black student, bailing out 
during her senior year, told the Daily she couldn't 
stand it any more. The place was so white. 

Actually, "white" is not the word for it. Ames 
manages to combine all the disadvantages of a 
clannish small town with all the disadvantages of a 
mid-sized city. Dull, conservative, non- intellec- 
tual, and proudly behind the times (up until 1 970, 



The Political Correctness Wars 

The way language has generally been used within the debates over political correctness is worth 
contemplating. Many opponents of political correctness utilize military imagery and various calls to 
arms in an attempt to awaken people's sympathy and stir them to 'battle" against the "enemy ."...It is 
hard to resist the temptation to speculate that there may be some psychosexual collusion between 
the nature of the conservative ideology represented in the attack on political correctness, a 
masculinist tendency toward aggression and conquest, and a fear of losing control and power. But 
to engage in such speculation is itself, 1 suppose, to risk being labeled "politically correct," so I desist. 

— Landon Beyer, 'The Curriculum, Social Context, and 'Political Correctness,'" Journal of General 
Education, Vol. 43, No. 1 (1994). 
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schools sent elementary students home for lunch 
because the schools weren't in the business of 
providing day care for mothers who shouldn't be 
working anyway), the town encourages in people a 
sudden taste for yard work. Add this to the prob- 
lems at the University and the possibilities could be 
nasty. While enrollment rose and then held steady 
at around 25,000, the number of faculty and 
support stafFsteadily dropped. ISU has nearly 400 
fewer faculty but 8,000 more students than it did 
1 5 years ago. Virtually every class offered is over- 
enrolled. Classrooms are so crowded with furni- 
«ot to mention students sitting on the floor, 



ture, 



that moving around is difficulty, and the Registrar's 
Office reports more than 20,000 unmet requests 
for courses every semester. 

Black students, citing rising tuition at this very 
expensive school (most are from out of state), are 
furious because they are not getting the attention 
they feel they've paid for or were promised when 
they were recruited. One of the demands vis-a-vis 
Pope's class was that the professor should allow 
more in-class discussion of the type someone some- 
where apparently led them to expect from college. 
Enrollment in the class, however, was nearly 100. 

It seems to me that the underlying issues were 
better articulated at Berkeley thirty years ago al- 
though that, too, occurred under the rubric of 
"Free Speech." The real issue was alienation in 
what the university's president termed a "knowl- 
edge factory." The students did not appreciate 
being called a product nor being treated like one. 
These days, however, they are customers— or at 
least that's what George Jackson, Assistant Vice 
President and head of Minority Student Affairs 
called them — until the Administration decides to 
talk about faculty productivity, when the students 
revert to being products. 

No wonder they're pissed off. They keep get- 
ting flipped between being customers for whom 
services are woefully inadequate and the end result 
of an assembly line. And judging from the letters 
and essays that members of BSA submitted to the 
ISU Daily, they were right to complain about the 
quality of their education. Their communication 
and critical thinking skills, like those of too many 



ISU students, left much to be desired. 

Unfortunately, in the process of airing their 
grievances, no matter how badly stated or un- 
founded these criticisms may have been, they were 
given the clear message that their complaints vio- 
lated someone else's academic freedom. Nor was 
this the first time they'd been told this. When these 
students complained about being harassed and 
called names, the Administration, instead of citing 
standards of civility which should exist at any 
school (and no, I'm not talking about speech 
codes), flapped about the First Amendment Rights 
of those who were doing the n/me-caliing and 
harassing. When these students raised Cain over a 
university food worker with KKK and swastika 
tattoos, the Administration — rather than being 
honest and telling these kids that firing a 55-year- 
old mentally retarded state employee working 
under a union contract because of decorations he 
had acquired as a teenager would be fairly sticky — 
cited (you guessed it) his First Amendment Rights. 

The Administration was not protecunganyone's 
freedom to speak. What it was doing was covering 
its ass and encouraging a lack of respect in these 
black students for everyone's rights, including 
their own. They are now convinced that going 
through the system cannot work. 

The free exchange of ideas and information is 
essential in an academic setting. Ho wove, academic 
freedom does not — nor is it intended to — grant 
teachers the right to say or do whatever they please. 
Rather, it is intended to protect teachers from undue 
interference from those outside their profession. 

But to haul in the First Amendment as the first 
line of defense \n any disagreement, as IowaState has 
done, is dangerous . It is dangerous because it not o nly 
cheapens the concept of free speech, but also because 
it was used to shut people up and stop discussion 
rather than promote it. I believe one of the tasks of 
Teachers for a Democratic Culture should be to 
distinguish between situations in which academic 
freedom and freedom ofspeech are an issue and those 
in which they are not. And people who cynically use 
the First Amendment to obfuscate other, equally 
serious problems should be condemned. 

Jacqueline Smetak lives in Ames, Iowa. 



Preaching to the Culturally Converted 

The grave dange r of the current state of war about values, goals, policies, and curricula is 
narrowness, rigidity, and reductionism — which result from the statement and restatement of positions 
that are closed to exploratory analytical contact with the positions of the other side. On the Right and 
on the Left, there is far too much preaching to the already converted, and it is disturbing to imagine 
that this might continue unabated, with no end in sight, and with the true exercise of critical 
consciousness blocked. 

—William Cain, Editor's Introduction to Teaching the Conflicts: Gerald Graff, Curricular Reform, 
and the Culture Wars (Garland, 1993). 
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subjects are not under siege; courses 
on such subjects as Marxism, women's 
studies, and Afro-American literature 
are." 

The same issue of Campus features 
an interview with Duke English profes- 
sor Victor Strandberg, who — we are 
told by Campus— "managed to survive 
the politically correct reign of former 
Duke English Chairman Stanley Fish." 
But Strandberg has high praise for Fish, 
calling him "fair-minded and open- 
mindecT and applauding his work as 
chair. The interviewer even accuses 
Strandberg of "being evasive" when he 
fails to acknowledge any serious prob- 
lems with the English Department. 

Former Duke President Keith Brodie 
has noted, "At Duke the curriculum is 
not an either/or proposition as some 
critics have suggested. Our students 
are studying both the best in traditional 
literature and the best in emerging ar- 
eas of scholarship such as African- 
American literature, ethnic studies, 
women's studies, and others." But now 
we learn that this is not enough. In- 
stead, the duty of Duke's English De- 
partment is said to be to follow the 
market demands of traditionalist En- 
glish departments, to become an aca- 
demic assembly-line where students 
are uncritically fed Great Books and the 
fundamentals of literary history in order 
to get them jobs where they can repli- 
cate this "education." 

Liberal 
Harassment 

At Southern University, a student 
charged administrators with sexual ha- 
rassment for telling him concerning his 
project to "stay on top of it because 
some students fall through the cracks." 
The student felt that this was a sexual 
innuendo because "God had given him 
a vision" that he was being harassed. 

At Eastern Illinois University, music 
professor Douglas DiBianco was ac- 
cused of sexual and cultural harass- 
ment because he criticized Christianity 
and talked about phallic symbols. Kristin 
Adamssaidshefelt"culturalryharas3e<r 
in his non-Western music class. Ac- 
cording to Adams, DiBianco "slammed 
Christianity and other religions and said 
he preferred Buddhism." Adams also 
accused DiBianco of using works of art 
by Robert Mapplethorpe, referring to 
Pinocchio's nose as a phallic symbol, 
and describing Snow White as "an anal- 
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retentive, domineering woman." 

A photograph of a topless woman 
feeding spaghetti to a man in bed was 
recently censored from Melvin 
Mencher*s bestselling journalism text- 
book, News Reporting and Writing. This 
photograph (along with a photo of a 
bulldog sitting on an American flag) led 
to the tiring of University of Southwest- 
em Louisiana yearbook editor Jeffrey 
Gremillion when it appeared in 1991, 
which caused Mencher to indude the 
photos in his chapter on Taste — Defin- 
ing the Appropriate." But MencheKsedi- 
tor at Brown & Benchmark Publishers 
asked five journalism professors to re- 
view the photos, and four of them thought 
the spaghetti photo was distasteful and 
feared it might lead to sexual harass- 
ment charges. 

Ohio State English professor and 
Vietnam veteran Phoebe Spinrad com- 
plained to the U.S. Labor Department 
that the university was not in compli- 
ance with the 1974 Vietnam-Era Veter- 
ans Readjustment Act, which puts Viet- 
nam veterans into the category of op- 
pressed minorities. Spinrad claimed that 
she was being harassed because there 
were an ti -military opinions posted on 
faculty doors: imagine the outcry if 
there were pictured watermelon -eating 
blacks or bare-breasted women from 
auto calendars on the walls. Talk about 
hostile environment!" The Labor De- 
partment intervened and ordered Ohio 
State to stop thisTiarassment" of veter- 
ans. One wonders if an anti-war vet- 
eran can now harass herself with her 
own opinions. 

Proposition 42 
and the SAT 

The recent minor revisions of the 
SAT have alarmed students and re- 
sulted in huge profits for SAT study 
classes, but they do not change the 
basic flaws in the test or the inappropri- 
ate ways it is used to deny educational 
opportunities to students who do poorly 
on it. The recent book, Failing at Fair- 
ness: How America's Schools Cheat 
Girls, points out how the SAT is used to 
deny scholarships to women, even 
though they perform better than men in 
both high school and college. One of 
the most alarming uses of the SAT is for 
the NCAA Proposition 48 and new 
Proposition 42 standards. Under the 
sliding scale of Prop 42, students with a 
2.5 GPA must have a minimum SAT 



The University Is Popular Culture 

Gerald Graff 



Like most academics, I was surprised that the 
recent attack on "political correctness" in the hu- 
manities has been so persuasive to such a wide 
audience. Not that I don't think political correct- 
ness is real and something to worry about. PC is a 
real problem, I think, even if Roger Kimball and 
Dinesh D'Souza say it's a problem. But the allega- 
tions by these and other conservatives of the take- 
over of the entire American university by activist 
radicals have been so fantasmagorically exagger- 
ated that I was amazed and dismayed that so many 
unsuspecting nonacademics have seemingly bought 
it. The more I think about the matter, however, the 
more I wonder why I should have been amazed. 
Given the remarkably nebulous picture of the 
academic humanities that has existed in the public 
mind, why shouldn't the public have found the PC 
horror stories completely convincing? 

The fact is that the recent anti-PC attack would 
never have been so successful if it had not been 
overlaid on uncertainties about the humanities that 
have existed ever since they first became academic 
departments a hundred years ago. If academic hu- 
manists have proved to be sitting ducks for the most 
exaggerated misrepresentations, surely one reason is 
that few people outside universities and not many 
inside have been able to form a clear idea of just what 
it is an "academic humanist" does. Three anecdotes 
to illustrate my point: 

1 . Several years ago, on my way to a conference 
at the National Humanities Center in North Caro- 
lina, I and several other conference participants 
find ourselves at the Raleigh/Durham airport look- 
ing for the courtesy vans that are to drive us out to 
Research Triangle. Just then an announcement 
comes over the intercom: "Will the parties going to 
the National Humanitarian Center please meet 
your buses at the baggage claim area." 

2. The National Humanities Alliance recently 
commissions a public relations firm to survey public 
perceptions of die humanities. Though the great 
majority of those interviewed claim to have a favor- 
able image of the humanities, like the airport pager a 
substantial number associate the term with "hu- 
manitarian" activities such as prevention ofcrueltyto 
animals. Others who answer yes to the question of 
whether they themselves participate in the humani- 
ties list "singing in the shower" as an example of 
humanistic activity. 

3. A college dean confesses that he has always 
had difficulty understanding why the humanities 
should have become a department and research 



field. "What I don't see," he says, "is why there 
need to be whole departments to cover the books 
that I read going to work on the train every day." 

These cases are not surprising, for we humanists 
have done little to address — or even recognize — 
the widespread public incomprehension about what 
it is we do, what our research is all about, and why 
it should be supported by institutions devoted to 
educating undergraduates. And when we have 
recognized the public's incomprehension of our 
activities, we have tended to treat ir as an inevita- 
bility rather than something we might be able to 
change. In fact, we have come up with all sorts of 
reasons why we either cannot represent ourselves 
to a broader public or why we should not. 

In the olden days, this disdain for public repre- 
sentation justified itself as a refusal to lower our- 
selves to the level of the philistines. In today's more 
politically enlightened times, the disdain is justi- 
fied as a refusal to be co-opted by the dominant 
structures of discourse. Whereas popularization 
was once seen as vulgar, it is now seen as politically 
complicit. But the resulting ineptitude at repre- 
senting ourselves to the public ends up being the 
same in either case. 

It is odd that an institution that has recently 
generated such an unprecedented degree of sophis- 
tication about the workings of representation should 
remain arrested at so primitive a level when it 
comes to thinking about its own representations. 
But having treated mere image-making as beneath 
our dignity, we have left it to our enemies to 
construct our public image for us. 

To put it another way, the humanities have yet 
to come to terms with the fact that, once the 
university became a mass institution, it perforce 
became an agent of cultural popularization. I won- 
der if we have ever really believed that mass educa- 
tion is possible — that is, that it is possible to reach 
moststudents, not j ust the top fifteen or twenty per 
cent. One might think that it would be easy for 
teachers who work in a mass education system to 
think of themselves as popularizers, and that ir 
would he easier still now that many humanists are 
more receptive than we once were to the study of 
popular culture. American popular culture and the 
American professional university emerged at the 
same moment historically, and they have followed 
si milar lines of development and expansion. Yet we 
still tend to think of popular culture as something 
we may study but not as something that we are. 

Of course it is the competitive relation between 
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academic and nonacademic forms of popular culture 
that makes it difficult to see their points of common- 
ality. It has longbccnacommonp lace — heard equally 
on the Right and the Left — that academic intellec- 
tual culture has been in a losing competition with the 
media for the attention and allegiance of students. 
How can the culture of the book possibly compete 
with the culture of TV? How ^an Immanucl Kant 
and Henry James hold their own against the Super 
Bowl, Wrcstlcmania, and Madonna? 

The oppositions are deceptive, however, in 
more ways than one. For if there is a real gulf here, 
it is no longer betv.een Madonna and Henry 
James, now that both have become objects of 
academic analysis, but between Madonna on the 
one hand and academic discourse about Madonna 
and Henry James on the other. The real opposition 
is not between media culture and high culture, but 
between media culture, which has popularized 
itself successfully, and the culture of academic 
intellectuality and analysis, which has hardly be- 
gun to imagine that it may have possibilities of 
popularization, or which remains deeply ambiva- 
lent about popularization. 

There are signs that the present culture war may 
be altering this attitude, shaking humanists out of our 
traditional complacency and forcing us to recognize 
that we too are part of the culture industry and are 
engaged in a critical struggle for survival in it. If recent 
anti-PC attacks force us to become more aware of our 
responsibilities for public representation, it may even- 
tually be possible to look back at even the most ill- 
informed and malicious attacks and say, "Thanks, we 
needed that." Whatever one may say about them, the 
success of these attacks has exposed something that 
we cannot afford to ignore, namely, how poorly we 
humanists have performed our role as popularizers — 
that is, as teachers. 

The very hostility that has been expressed to- 
ward academic humanists in the culture war is a 
sign that the distance has decreased between those 
humanists and the nonacademic public, who a 
generation ago would not have cared enough about 
their doings to make best-sellers of books like The 
Closing of the American Mind and Illiberal Educa- 
tion. Then, too, not all the curiosity has been 
negative. During the same period when attacks on 
"the rising hegemony of the politically correct" 
were crowding the New York Times op-cd pages, 
the New York Times Magazine was running picture 
stories glamorizing academic trend-setters like Ri- 
chard Rorty, RlaineShowaltcr, Henry Louis Gates, 
Stanley Fish, Cornel West, and Stephen Greenblatt. 
The anti-PC attack represents only the nasty side 
of America's highly ambivalent and often worship- 
ful fascination with the academy. We have only 



just concluded the first generation in American 
history during which a majority of eligible Ameri- 
cans went to college, creating a large sector of the 
middle class that wants to keep in touch with what 
is going on on campus, if only to know what its 
tuition money is buying for its sons and daughters. 

Let us return to my earlier comparison between 
the popular media and the academy in their notori- 
ously unequal competition for the minds of the 
young and the culture at large. The point I would 
now add is that the media did not achieve their 
enormous influence without elaborately though t out 
efforts at collective organization. F.veryone knows 
thattheawesomceffbrtof organization thatgoes into 
the making of even the slighrest television commer- 
cial is in many ways a more impressive creative feat 
than the resulting product. To be sure, a television 
commercial has cultural influence because it has the 
backing both of money and ideological hegemony. 
Even so, the commercial would not achieve such 
ideological potency without a tremendous amount 
of teamwork involving writers, directors, actors, 
photographers, station managers, and innumerable 
other participants in a division of labor that is 
integrated to a staggering degree. 

What I want to suggest is that it is foolish to think 
that academic culture can compete with the televi- 
sion commercial or the rock concert unless it is 
willing to think seriously about how it organizes its 
own representations. It is not foolish, however, to 
believe that academic culture has a potential that has 
gone untapped because it has failed to think seriously 
about how it organizes its representations. 

This is not to say that American teenagers 
would drop Beavis and Butthead or Wayne s World 
for PMLA if only we organized the MLA conven- 
tion more effectively. I am saying, however, that 
some of the intellectual concerns even of the MLA 
convention (which is bound to have a panel on 
Beavis and Butthead one of these days, if it has not 
already) have a potential interest for young people 
that won't be discovered or tapped without an 
effort at organization. 

If we academics are willing to study the media we 
should also be willing to learn from them. To be sure, 
there arc vast differences: organizing a Madonna 
concert or a Miller Lite commercial is clearly some- 
thing quite different from organizing the history of 
literature, much less the history of culture, or the 
discourseof anthropology or literary criticism. Quite 
apart fromtheircnormousadvantagein thcamounts 
of money available to them, the organizers of con- 
certs and commercials also enjoy a degree of consen- 
sus about theends and means oftheir representations 
that academics do notand cannot have or even desire. 
We have an idea what it means to organize a rock 
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score of 700 and students with a 2.0 
GPA must have an SAT of 900. 

Even Ignoring the charges of gender 
and racial bias against the SAT, its use 
in Prop 42 is puzzling. If we have NCAA 
standards solely to encourage athletes 
tc do better in school, why do we require 
an SAT minimum which is unrelated to 
academic performance and which can- 
not be easily changed by a student's 
effort to improve? Studying for the SAT 
does little to improve one's score, since, 
according to an Educational Testing 
Service spokesperson, "the best you 
can do is move up 35 to 50 points." 
Unlike high school grades, which are 
strongly linked to the effort a student 
makes, the SAT has virtually no relation 
to what a student leams in class. The 
athlete, threatened by the punishment 
of Prop 42, has an incentive to take core 
subjects and work hard to get good 
grades. But this athlete can do virtually 
nothing to alter an SAT score. 

There is absolutoly no evidence that 
athletes with extremely low SAT scores 
are incapable of doing college work; 
there is absolutely no evidence that 
being forced to sit out a year of athletics 
and being denied a scholarship benefits 
a student educationally; and there is 
absolutely no evidence that the threat of 
losing a year of eligibility becau se of low 
SAT scores has caused student-ath- 
letes to take academic work more seri- 
ously. The principle behind Prop 48 and 
Prop 42— that minimal standards will 
encourage athletes to learn more in 
high school — is a just and admirable 
idea. But this goal is inhibited by the use 
of a biased and narrow test which im- 
poses penalties on student-athletes for 
their poor performance on the SAT, 
rather than encouraging them to study 
harder in school. 

Conservative 
Intelligence 

"From the beginning of intelligence 
testing about sixty-five years ago to the 
present, blacks have consistently aver- 
aged about eighteen points lower than 
whites (about 82 for blacks compared to 
1 00 for wh ites) on the standa rd Stanfo rd- 
Binet IQ test, and a similar gap is shown 
on othermental aptitude tests.. .A score 
of 75 is generally considered necessary 
for graduation from elementary school, 
95 for graduation from high school, 1 05 
for admission to college, and 115 for 
admission to graduate or professional 
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schools... .if an IQ score of 1 15 is con- 
sidered (conservatively) to be the mini- 
mum necessary to qualify for medical 
school— an SAT verbal score of 600, it 
should be noted, is equivalent to an I Q 
score of about 125 —the number of 
blacks admitted to medical schools 
would make up 0.7 percent of the enter- 
ing class, rather than the 12 percent 
tftat would correspond to the proportion 
of blacks in the American population." 

— LinoGragliain The Imperiled Acad- 
emy (Transaction, 1993). 

"Is it possible to discuss Plato's Sym- 
posium with students who have an I.Q. 
of, say, 100? Maybe it is. Doing so 
might be an interesting experience. But 
how about LQ.'s of 90, or 80?" 

— Jeffrey Hart in Academic Ques- 
tions (Fall 1993). 

"Ultimately we will be able to predict 
IQ scores by taking a single cell from an 
embryo." 

—J. Philippe Rushton in Society 
(March/April 1994). 

The Culture 
Debates 

Russell Jacoby's Dogmatic Wisdom: 
How the Culture Wars Divert Education 
and Distract America(Doub\eday t 1 994) 
is one of the best responses yet written 
to the invented "political correctness" 
crisis. Jacoby points out that after the 
onslaught of right-wing attacks, "no left- 
ist stepped forward with a book as 
sweeping and compelling as those by 
the conservatives* At first, Jacoby 
seems to fill this void. In Chapter 2, he 
examines in detail many of the PC an- 
ecdotes reiterated by conservatives and 
finds them to be "dramatic and fictitious 
tales of fired university professors." But 
Jacoby unfortunately leaves his work 
half-done, with a wishy-washy conclu- 
sion belied by his own evidence: "Con- 
servatives may be hypocritical or incon- 
sistent, yet still on the mark; perhaps 
leftist students and academics doc hoko 
discussion." 

Jacoby also explores various cul- 
tural issues, such as bias-free language, 
diversity, and relativism. His vision is 
broad and free-flowing, moving between 
centuries with ease and exploring such 
diverse topics as Einstein, Freud, 
Herodotus, Hegel, the 1 6th Century po- 
groms of Spanish Jews, and Bosnia in 
the space of a short section on relativ- 
ism and cultural diversity. Jacoby real- 
izes that the threat of violence does not 



concert, but what does it mean to "organize" the 
history of culture or the discourse of the humanities? 
And who will decide who gets to be the organizers 
and the organized? 

Neither the cultural left nor the cultural right 
have the power to superimpose aprivileged agenda 
on the entire curriculum — that is the limitation of 
all the schemes for a "radical curriculum" or a 
"pedagogy of the oppressed." Nor is a monolithic 
leftist or rightist curriculum even desirable, since 
neither the left nor the right agenda can become 
intelligible to students unless they are taught in 
relation to one another. Howe/er at odds they may 
be ideologically, the cultural left and the right are 
cognitivcly interdependent — they need one an- 
other in order to become comprehensible to those 
students and others for whom terms like "cultural 
left" and "right" are now nebulous. 

It will not do, however, to disdain the idea of 
"organizing" academic and intellectual representa- 
tions because such an idea is ideologically problem- 
atic — whatidea would notbe?— or because itsounds 
ominously like social engineering. The history of 
culture and the discourse of the humanities are 
already elaborately organized in innumerable com- 
plex ways, by departments, journals, fields, curricula, 
courses, and programs. The choice is never between 
organizing institutional representations or not orga- 
nizing them, for by definition some form of organiza- 
tion of institutional representations is inevitably 
always in place. To pretend that it is possible to 
occupy an autonomous space that is not already 
organized is only to make it more likely that the 
existing mode of organization will not change. 

I have argued elsewhere that as academic cul- 
ture has become more ideologically diverse and 
conflicted, it is increasingly impossible to organize 
departments and curricula around a consensus on 
whatshouldbetaughtand why. Myargument that 
the best response the academy can make to the 
conflicts over culture is to "teach the conflicts" 
themselves has been an organizational argument, 
an argument about how difference and contro- 
versy can replace consensus as a means of giving 
coherence to the curriculum. 

Critics who have called this proposal impracti- 
cal, or too radical, or not radical enough, have 
missed its central point, which is that the academy 
is already teaching the conflicts now and has been 
for some time. The academy teaches the conflicts, 
in effect, every time a student goes from a science 
class to a humanities class or from a class taught by 
a traditionalist to a class taught by a feminist. 

The academy is already teaching the conflicts 
now, but it is doing so in a poorly organized way, 
representing disparate positions and assumptions 



to students as a series of isolated monologues rather 
than in their engagement and relationship with 
one another. When this disconnected mode of 
eprescntation does not simply conceal the major 
cultural conflicts from students — they are becom- 
ing too hard to conceal — it prevents students from 
gaining control of the intellectual discourses in 
which the conflicts are fought out. 

A student today can go from one literature 
teacher who assumes that "the Western humanis- 
tic tradition" is uncontroversially above criticism 
to another teacher who refers uncontroversially to 
that tradition as an instance of the "hegemonic 
ideology of the dominant order." Since the hypo- 
thetical student never sees these two teachers in 
dialogue with one another, he or she may fail to 
recognize that they are referring to thesame thing — 
that is, that they are in disagreement. Such a 
student is likely to be confused about the nature of 
both teacher's positions, which make sense only in 
relation to and in dialogue with one another. These 
two teachers need one another in order to become 
intelligible to their students — and to others out- 
side the academic orbit. 

- In conclusion, then, I am suggesting that there 
is a connection between the academy's unintelligi- 
bility to students and other nonprofessionals and 
the fact that we tend to teach in isolation from our 
colleagues, effacing the dialogical relations be- 
tween our positions that our intelligibility depends 
on. But I am also suggesting that there is a connec- 
tion between this non-dialogical mode of organi- 
zation and our notorious unintelligibility to the 
general public. A conflicted institution like ours 
can explain itself only by making its differences 
coherent. This we have not done, and we cannot 
do, as long as we fail to organize ourselves and our 
curriculum more dialogically. 

That is why clarifying what we do to outsiders 
has to be a collective not an individual project, and 
why we need to start applying to the curriculum 
the sophisticated analysis of representation that we 
arc accustomed to applying to film and television. 
But beyond such analyses, we need to come to 
terms with the inevitable task of popularization 
that has been given to us whether we are comfort- 
able with it or not. In other words, we need tocome 
to terms with the fact that we are teachers — not 
teachers as opposed to researchers but teachers and 
popularizers of our research. The media did not 
achieve its vast influence without effective organi- 
zation. Neither can the academy. 

TDC Co- Coordinator Gerald Graff teaches 
English and education at the University of 
Chicago. A version of this essay was presented at 
the 1993 convention of the Midwest MLA. 
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Yes, Exactly! If You "Criticize" Us, 
You Are a "Reactionary": 

An Open Letter to Gregory jay and Gerald Graff 

Donald Morton and Masud Zavarzadeh 



HAVING READ YOUR most recent desper- 
ate attempt to legitimate an oppressive bour- 
geois pluralism ("Some Questions About Critical 
Pedagogy," Fall 1993), we do indeed want to 
state — without "irony" — that if you criticize us, 
you are reactionary. We make this statement with- 
out "irony" because first all, unlike Andrew Ross, 
we cannot afford "irony" — we simp I) do not have 
the ludic space for the playfulness available to Ross, 
Graff, and friends ("irony" is the space of the 
"reversible" subject whose reversibility is histori- 
cally necessary for the bou rgeois academy's project 
of producing undecidable knowledges which "i roni- 
cally" keep questions about the social totality at 
bay). Secondly, we do not think that BcYube* and 
Graffs "Regulations for Literary Criticism in the 
1990s" is finally all that funny given its anxiety to 
preserve for the bourgeois academy the unwritten 
rules of pluralism which the piece tries to achieve 
through the use of "irony." So, yes (again), if you 
"criticize" us, you are reactionary — and, what's 
more, wc have evidence to prove it. 

You arc reactionary because, under the alibi of 
"democratic freedom" (more on that later), you 
reduce the project of revolutionary collective eman- 
cipation to a matter of (inter) personal well-being; 
in other words, you reduce "politics" to "ethics." It 
is indeed reactionary and counterrevolutionary to 
pose the seemingly "hypothetical" question "What 
if.. .the student.. .decides that for him or her au- 
thentic liberation means joining a corporation and 
making a lot of money?" This "hypothetical" ques- 
tion (which is not "hypothetical" at all but is in fact 
identical with the model of subjectivity supposed 
by the ruling class and its theorists) is posed as 
" hypothetical" only to be a more rhetorically effec- 
tive legitimation of pluralism by its quiet appeal to 
the bourgeois commonsensc in which the revolu- 
tionary project of collective praxis (which critiques 



ruling class and claims those interests to be the 
interests of all classes, the ultimate horizon of life 
itself. You are reactionary because the un-said of 
your counter-argument (the seemingly hypotheti- 
cal "What if.. .the student...?") which is offered to 
demolish the claims of oppositional pedagogy is 
that the limit tes(x)t of a happy life is the unhin- 
dered path to the accumulation of "profit," which 
is at the same time the denial of historically deter- 
mined human "needs." 

Emancipation is not achieved through indi- 
vidual quests for success. Such quests arc not 
equivalent to personal freedom; and therefore in 
making such an equation, you legitimate the no- 
tion of the entrepreneurial subject that is necessary 
for the uncontested continuation of the regime of 
capital and wage-labor. Anyone who renders the 
regime of "profit" as a possible goal of life also 
legitimates theextraction of surplus labor (the only 
source of profit) as a natural pai of social life and 
in so doing sanctions the existing exploitative 
social relations of production. Such persons are 
reactionary. Theorists who posit such "hypotheti- 
cal" questions are reactionary because their "argu- 
ments" support the dominant social relations of 
production and do not bring to crisis the rifts and 
contradictions between the forces of production 
and social relations of production. They write, as 
you do, to manage that crisis — to conceal it under 
the alibi of a "democratic culture" in v/hich every- 
one is "free" to pursue "profit" (not just in the 
domain of "business" as such but also in the 
academy and the culture industry which also sup- 
port "entrepreneurs") knowing full well that your 
"profit" is someone else's "loss." You arc reaction- 
ary because your writings legitimate personal gain 
as thegoal ofsocial life and systematically undercut 
any attempt to establish causal relations between 
"loss" and "profit," which is another way of saying 



not just such a specific "choice" but the notion of that your writings attempt to defuse class stru^le 
the subject being "free to choose") is "totalitarian." through the displacement of "conflicts" by "diffcr- 
Any appeal to such a "hypothetical" question (and encc." So, yes, in criticizing our goal of overthrow- 
its underlying commonsensc) is reactionary be- ing the regime of "profit" and putting in its place 
cause the very representation of revolutionary praxis historically determined human needs, you are 
as "totalitarian" and any argument for the "differ- reactionary. 

encc" of personal "liberation" and personal "free- Emancipation is not abour"desire" ("makinga 

dom" as the ultimate goal of a successful life is lot of money"): it is about meeting human "needs." 

exactly what negates collective emancipation and No single person can possibly be emancipated or 

in doing so mystifies the economic interests of the liberated when his liberation ("making a lot of 
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com© from diversity, but that "the re- 
verse is closer to the truth: intolerance 
and the denial of diversity bloodies the 
past, present, and future." 

J acoby's analysis of academia is less 
perceptive, repeating hispreviouscom- 
plaints in 7778 Last Intellectuals about 
leftist professors. He attacks them for 
their "disdain for a public prose," their 
elitism, and their jargon-filied writings. 
Yet Jacoby seems totally unaware of 
the current resurgence of public intel- 
lectuals represented by highly readable 
writers such as Cornel West, Henry 
Louis Gates, and Michael B6rube\ who 
frequently appear in the public press. 

Jacoby also makes some glaring fac- 
tual errors: "In the last fifteen years 
traditional majors like philosophy, his- 
tory, and English have declined, while 
business and management majors have 
doubled." In reality, the rise of business 
majors occurred in the 1970s, while 
humanities majors have made a small 
comeback in the 1 980s and 1 990s. And 
Jacoby claims that "no one suggests 
reduci ng black or minority e nrollment to 
prevent racism, a logical if unpalatable 
step," seemingly unaware that D'Souza 
and many other conservative critics of 
affirmative action have suggested pre- 
cisely this. 

But J acoby's book — while it fails as a 
full critique of the "political correctness* 
scare — succeeds as a subtle and 
thoughtful analysis of American culture 
and higher education. Jacob/ s attack 
on the elitism which has prevailed on all 
sides and in the media during the cul- 
ture wars is particularly powerful. He 
observes that we have endlessly de- 
bated minor events at leading univeH- 
ties where privileged professors teach 
the children of the wealthy, while re- 
maining unconcerned about what is 
happening at less prestigious colleges 
where the vast majority of students are 
educated. Although Jacoby does not 
provide this needed study except by a 
few anecdotes, he does open our eyes 
to the fact that the culture debates must 
be broadened beyond today's limited 
focus. 

Conservative 
McCarthyism 

Seymour Martin Lipset declares in 
the introduction to his 1993 edition of 
Rebellion in the Un/vers/r/(Transaction 
Books). 
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The Lazarsfeld-Thielens study was 
in fact conducted to evaluate the impact 
of McCarthy ism on social scientists. As 
might be expected, the overwhelming 
majority were strongly anti-McCarthy. 
What was much more surprising, given 
the assumption that McCarthy and other 
government investigations of Commu- 
nism were intimidating even politically 
moderate faculty, pressing professors 
to expound conformist views, was the 
conclusion that it was less dangerous 
on campus for a faculty member to be 
an opponent of McCarthy than to be a 
left-wing defender of Communism. 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens noted that ove rt 
defenders of the Wisconsin Senator, of 
the anti-Communist security program, 
at major universities were much more 
likely to be ostracized by their colleagues 
(and, probably, if young, to be denied 
tenure or promotion) than were Com- 
munists." 

But the Lazarsfeld-Thielens study ac- 
tually said: There were altogether per- 
haps five instances in which simple 
'conservatism,' uncomplicated by over- 
tones of bigotry or authoritarianism, led 
to unfortunate consequences for a 
teacher.... the small number of these 
incidents suggests that, whatever their 
experiences in earlier periods, the con- 
servative wing of American college 
teachers have rarely found themselves 
endangered in recent years." ( 777© Aca- 
demic Mind, 1955). By contrast, the 
study reported 990 incidents, in which 
29% involved charges of Communism 
and subversion, and 13% charges of 
leftist political views. 

Artistic Freedom 

From the February 11, 1994 issue of 
the rigM-wing Washington Inquirer, criti- 
cizing the removal of religious pictures 
from a display by the Arts Council of 
Fairfax County, Virginia: 

The rule forbids the display of 'reli- 
gious scenes' as well as nudes, weap- 
ons, drug paraphernalia ar.d violence 
along with patriotic expression and un- 
patriotic subjects. That seems a sure- 
fire way to display pablum and 
puppydogs but little else " 

The Politics of 
Condemnation 

Officially speaking, Khalid Abdul 
Muhammad may be the most hated 
person in America. His vile November 



money") would inevitably mean that a lot of 
people make no money. In this case, his happiness 
would be the miser)' of others. This is why if you 
criticize us — those who advocate collective eman- 
cipation and deploy oppositional pedagogy to 
provide critique-al knowledges about the relation 
between the personal and the collective, reform 
and revolution — you are indeed reactionary. Your 
project is identical with the project of advocates of 
the free market. The free market is the tool of 
enslavement of humankind and not the means for 
its emancipation. Capitalism is not a basically 
socially positive regime which has its "unfortu- 
nate" and "minor" correctable "abuses": capital- 
ism is — by definition and in all its operations — 
exploitative and oppressive because it is based on 
the extraction of surplus labor from the many for 
the benefit of the few. 

Which brings us to the ideological alibi under 
whose protecdon you legitimate your reactionary 
politics: "democracy." Your tale about the student 
who finds liberation in making a lot of money is, of 
course, an allegorical defense of the right of the 
entrepreneur to pursue profit without being encum- 
bered or "harassed" by the critique-al knowledge of 
collectivity. You tell this tale of "freedom" in the 
space of a pluralistic "democracy" in which there are 
no "positions" (with "consequences") but only top- 
ics for unhindered, endless "conversation" during 
which no one "imposes" his/her views on others. 
Your model of the classroom is that cherished insti- 
tution of bourgeois democracy, the "town hall" 
meeting, in which no decisions are ccr reached but 
where instead a great deal of "good" conversation is 
had by all. Like the "town hall" meeting, your 
classroom/pedagogy is a strategy of crisis-manage- 
ment: it allows the parties speaking to feel that they 
arc "involved" without ever allowinganyonc to reach 
a "conclusion" (which is the main function of that 
critique-al knowledge which you scorn and reject as 
totalitarian because it arrives at a conclusion and 
establishes "priorities" as the basis of praxis), much 
less to act upon that conclusion. In your "ethical 
pedagogy," to reach a "conclusion" is regarded as an 
act of violence that puts an abruptend to "conversa- 
tion." 1 n actuality, however, "ethical pedagcyv" is the 
very instrument of (violent) coercion: it blocks any 
"conclusion" (except, of course, the un-said conclu- 
sion that thereshould be no "conclusions") and thus 
allows for the non-concluding work of dominant 
ideology — which legitimates the violent extraction 
of surplus labor from the many for the benefit of the 
few — to go on. As we have already indicated in our 
book, Theory* (Post) Modernity. Opposition, Graffs 
"teaching the conflicts" is nothing more than an 
"ethical" "airing of differences" in the "town hall" 
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meeting. This "ethical pedagogy" is itself an exten- 
sion of another bourgeois "right": freedom of speech 
which, as we have argued in our most recent book, 
Theory as Resistance, is a strategy used to conceal the 
fact that in bourgeois democracy political rights are 
finally only a substitute for economic rights. What 
bourgeois democracy denies in the real world of the 
economic and material well-fare of the citizen, it 
grants him/her in the domain of idealist politics 
(semiotic freedom). 

In other words, in your discourse, "democracy" 
is itself an alibi for the quest for profit; this form of 
democracy "deregulates" — as in the Republican 

You are reactionary because you defend 
this de-regulated subject and legitimate 
the ludic freedom of the subject of 
capital whose grounding principle is 
concisely articulated by that theorist of 
the ruling class, Stanley Fish: "I don't 
have any principles." 

Party's practices of "deregulating" business — the 
subjects inhabiting that space so that those subjects 
can "understand" that in pursuing their "free en- 
trepreneurial acts" they should not follow any 
"regulations" (consider the needs of others) since 
all "regulations" are in fact acts of "totalization" — 
and, as your narrative goes, any totalizadon will 
lead, eventually if not immediately, to "totalitari- 
anism." You are reactionary because you defend 
this de-regulated subject and legitimate the ludic 
freedom of the subject of capital whose grounding 
principle is concisely articulated by that theorist of 
the ruling class, Stanley Fish, who declares in his 
recent book, There s No Such Thing as Free 
Speech.. .And Its a Good Thing, Too: "I don't have 
any principles." 

Fish's ludically "reversible" statement ("I be- 
lieve in anything...") (which will be read 
commonscnsically as merely "scandalous"), your 
"hypothetical" question, and An drew Ross' "irony" 
arc all strategies of this deregulation that obtains a 
free reign for capital and wage-labor. This 
"de regulatory" democracy is an ideological space 
for guaranteeing that nothing "stands between" 
the enterprising individual and her/his chance at 
profit. In your "ethical pedagogy," democracy 
means removing all obstacles (such as the aware- 
ness of being in a "position" that has consequences 
for others) from the path of the enterprising sub- 
ject so that he/she ran maximize his/her profit 
("make a lot of money"). 

Hence, what your democracy an I its allied 
pedagogy actually serve to do is legitimate the 
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violence that constitutes the extraction of surplus 
labor (profit) from the masses of exploited workers 
for the benefit of the few. It furthermore seeks the 
"consent" of all parties concerned to this violence 
by the act of "persuasion"; this space of "persua- 
sion" assumes — falsely — that all are equal and that 
"persuasion" is simply a personal matter of volun- 
taristic "assent" and "agreement. "This is, of course, 
the "pragmatic" (Rortyan) American version of the 
bankrupt Foucaultian ethics understood as "the 
care of the self." If others don't have what they 
need, "that's their problem," as Rush Limbaugh, 
popularizing your pedagogy of "What if...," keeps 
repeating in his daily/ nightly "pedagogy of conver- 
sation" in which he "teaches the conflicts" in order 
to defuse and deflect class struggle. 

Your notion oP'persuasion-through-conversa- 
tion" (the Fish-Limbaugh-Rorty strategy) is, of 
course, a mystification of the history of labor: what 
has gone before and will come after "conversation" 
and fully determines what goes on in the "conver- 
sation" itself. By proposing persuasion as its strat- 
egy, your "ethical pedagogy" mystifies the eco- 
nomic relations involved in the relation inscribed 
in "who persuades whom." Like all your other 
terms, you use the term "persuasion" as if it were a 
transhistorical and transcendental category. Per- 
suasion is historical and as such is shaped by what 
stage of class struggle any given society is currently 
in. As Marx indicates, the laws of motion of 
"persuasion" are always mobilized by "the silent 
compulsion of economic relations." He who has 
economic power "persuades" those who do not. 
Hence, the emphasis on "ethics" and "consensus" 
serves simply to naturalize the "silent compulsion 
of the economic." So, yes, ifyou criticize us, you arc 
reactionary because in criticizing us, you are at- 
tempting to block the production of critique-al 
knowledges by representing us as "awful" violators 
of democratic processes without ever allowing us 
to demonstrate how your democracy is an alibi for 



the "free market" and how your "ethics" is nothing 
more than a post-al mode ofenslaving people. This 
is of course the version of democracy which ethical 
pedagogy circulates to place the interests of the 
ruling classes beyond the reach of contesting cri- 
tiques. A true democracy, we believe, is the Leninist 
democratic-centralism combining the power of 
the working people with the leadership from a 
critique-al and revolutionary center. Not all 
"truths" — as your relativism (ethical pedagogy) 
proposes — are"truthful" in social collectivity. You 
are reactionary because your politics is an elaborate 
naturalization of the social differences produced 
by capitalist relations of production. 

Yes, you are reactionary and, what's more, like 
most reactionaries, also colonialist and racist. In a 
condescending gesture (which, by the way, shows 
how really "democratic" you are in your practices) , 
you say "Frcirc's work" might be suitable for 
"Latin American peasants," but not for inhabit- 
ants of North American campuses. This gesture 
itself shows your complicity in naturalizing the 
international division of labor. Here all your pre- 
tense to "democracy" and "ethics" cannot occlude 
the fact that you are reactionary and racist. 

No, you cannot "criticize" us without becom- 
ing a reactionary. This, however, by no means 
implies that you could not "critique" our writings 
by subjecting our texts to a rigorous theoretical and 
historical reunderstanding of their conditions of 
possibility and marking the limits of our practices/ 
texts. Our point is that such a "critique" (not to be 
confused with "criticism") is not possible from 
within your reactionary moralist and corporate 
humanist theory of the subject. Contrary to what 
your "ethical pedagogy" proposes, thesubject does 
not freely choose the position from which she/he 
"speaks." The "What if...?" is itself world-histori- 
cal and is articulated in the axis of class. 

Mas *ud Zavarzadeh and Donald Morton teach 
English at Syracuse University, 
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29, 1993 speech has been condemned 
by unanimous resolutions in Congress 
and attacked by virtually every black 
(and white) leader in the entire country. 

But this condemnation raises the is- 
sue of when condemnation rather than 
conversation is appropriate. Who do we 
condemn? Who do we try to persuade? 
How much condemnation can be part of 
a civil discourse? 

Civility is an important virtue, and all 
too often the culture debates on both 
sides have been characterized by vi- 
cious condemnation, rather than an ef- 
fort to understand what the other side 
believes. But civility cannot be sacri- 
ficed to truth. We must walk a fine line 
between the blunt truth-telling of con- 
demnation and the civility necessary for 
intellectual debate. 

Sheldon Hackney has urged that we 
have a "national conversation" on the 
question of American pluralism, and it is 
a wise idea to restore some civility to the 
"culture wars." 

Yet George Will attacks the "national 
conversation" plan in Newsweek (April 
18), contending that it is an academic 
plot to "subsidize and supervise" con- 
versation. What Will seems to fear is a 
"conversation" he can't control from the 
pages of Newsweek and the set of 777/s 
Week With Da vidBnnkley a "conversa- 
tion" where his misleading soundbites 
and inaccurate statements might be 
contradicted by the facts. 

Contrary to what Will believes, it is 
not academia, but the mainstream me- 
diawhere "shrill rhetoric" and petty griev- 
ances have dominated many discus- 
sions. And what should the National 
EndowmentfortheHumanitiesdo.ifnot 
engage the American public in an edu- 
cational discussion about these issues 
which ate so important to all of us? 

The Wall Sireet Journal has even 
urged that every college participate in a 
one-day national referendum on politi- 
cal correctness (dare one call ita "teach • 
in"?). This is a good idea, although the 
Jou/na/wouldundoubtablyprefernotto 
discuss the real issues which the accu- 
sation of "PC" often obscures. But the 
Journal might be surprised to find that 
its arguments about PC have little basis 
in reality and will fail to persuade most 
students who a»e far more aware of 
what's really happening on college cam- 
puses. A debate about PC is precisely 
what we have urged and so rarely seen. 

—by John K. Wilson 
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The Buddha and the G-Thang 

Amitava Kumar 

Surrounded mostly by other professors of English, on a December 
26 flight bound for Toronto, I read Gregory Jay and Gerald Graffs 
thoughts on critical pedagogy {Democratic Culture, Fall 1993), and, 
following their serene conversation about what a genuinely demo- 
cratic pedagogy might look like, I meditatively contemplated Brecht's 
parable about the Buddha. 

When the Buddha was preaching the virtues of attaining salvation, 
his pupils asked him what was it like to achieve that nothingness, 
whether it was like being weightless in water or like a pleasant 
drowsiness that visits you when you are wrapped in a blanket. The 
Buddha was silent. But later, to those who had not asked the question, 
he recounted astory. I saw a house that was burning, the Buddha said. 
There were people inside and I called out to them. But they seemed 
in no hurry. One of them, whose body was already aflame, asked me 
what it was like outside, whether there was a wind blowing and 
whether there was another house for them. Without answering, the 
Buddha said, I left. The people here, he had decided, need to burn to 
death before they stop asking questions. 

As an act of faith at 30,000 feet, I chose to believe that the G's 
(Gerald and Gregory) were not posing an idle question to the 
profession when they asked whether we were only preaching to the 
converted. Instead, unlike the main G-man, Gautama the Buddha, I 
decided charitably that there was a difficult truth being approached 
hrvc. Specifically, the truth about a pedagogy that lies beyond the mere 
assumption of oppositionality, one that asks what forms it shall adopt 
and what contradictions it must embrace. 

The G's proposed an ethical pedagogy that was willing to accept 
that students in a classroom did not share the assumptions of the 
radical teacher. However, not content to celebrate quietism, they 
pointed towards persuasion as a pedagogical strategy; political com- 
mitments were to enter into dialogue with opposed voices, leading to 
successful conversions and also stronger and clearer understandings. 
This line of thinking seemed attractive enough, except that it thrust 
me into a limbaugh. I was being asked to talk to Rush. And it seemed 
very clear to me that while I'd have very little chance of converting 
Rush (not because he is stubborn or stupid — though he might be- 
both — but because his interests and his future lies in opposing me), I 
would teach critical thinking to my students better by showing them 
why I would much more happily flush Rush. 

In other words, the point of critical pedagogy might not lie so much 
in successful persuasion. Rather, in the face of equal dangers of 
uncritical acceptance and unthinking dismissal, we should engage 
students in a process that explores the limits of one's articulations and 
practices, drawing teacher and students alike in a learning process that 
is mutually rewarding. 

Talking of limits. ..my return to earth, to the feverish ambience of the 
MIA in Toronto, was a grim reminder of the limits of the teaching 
profession. The palpable sense of par icand despair, due to widespread job 
cuts and hiring freezes, was the only living thing in the Toronto cold. In 
these circumstances, even when we don't talk about the more pervasive, 
"savage inequalities" ol the whole education set*up and of the wider social 
system in general, I think oppositional pedagogy must begin by 
foregrounding the way, under late capitalism, schools arc assigned a 
seemingly autonomous role for ideological reasons while they are simul- 



taneously dependent upon and regulated by a brutally economic logic. 

In other words, I feel less sanguine than the G's about the prospect 
of relegating exploitation to Latin America, though I will certainly 
agree with them that Freire's pedagogy cannot be transplanted here 
without any attempt at distinguishing between Brazilian campesinos 
and North American frat rats. The G's are correct in insisting that 
critical teaching must involve us in a participatory process where we 
arrive at a new meaning. It is only that I'm more wary of dismissing 
left models as undialogic or insufficiently theorized. With the recent 
interest in this country in films about the excesses of communist 
China, and the corresponding interest on the streets of Beijing in 
McDonald's and a new Baskin-Robbins, let me pause momentarily 
with Mao. In his report on the peasant revolt in Hunan, the young 
Mao presented an exemplary lesson in critical pedagogy when he 
critiqued his fellow communists for forcing peasants to cast aside their 
superstitions. "The Communist Party's propaganda policy in such 
matters should be, 'Draw the bow without shooting, just indicate the 
motions/ It is for peasants themselves to cast aside the idols, pulldown 
the temples to the martyred virgins and the arches to the chaste and 
faithful widows; it is wrong for anyone else to do it for them." I think 
the G's would agree with Mao that it is the successful staging of the 
structure of persuasion — rather than gaining mere assent or simple 
dissent — that is the more productive intervention in teaching. 

A critical pedagogy cannot be open-ended about its ends; its open- 
endedness lies in its understanding of the means. The aim of critical 
pedagogy is to continually struggle to introduce and develop, in the 
face of massive odds, that space of empowerment where students 
confront new knowledges, contest dogma, and learn to be something 
other than willing salespersons for a defunct empire. 

It is a difficult task. It calls for a greater at ten don to the means of 
critical pedagogy. One of these is language and our teaching of the 
conflicts that are staged in its domain; I applaud the G's interest in p.c. 
as a pedagogical negotiation of the troubled history of that term. This 
is a culture where the word "radical" is used to describe the design of 
a $35,000 automobile. This is also a culture where the word "oppres- 
sion," in some of the more hysterical p.c. diatribes of the left, has as 
much meanir.g and material basis as, say, "ecstasy" in a Calvin Klein 
ad. In order to "stage" the workings of ideology, it is important to lay 
out for one's students the histories, local or broader, that produce 
particular meanings. As students and teachers we need to scratch 
question marks on our classroom walls and on the pages of our books 
and papers, and we need to mark relentlessly, for ourselves and others, 
the manner in which we stumble to our answers. 

In Communications, Raymond Williams wrote that "the large, imper- 
sonal media" appear to common folk "almost as acts of God." Williams' 
work, in the context of adult education classes, was at once to think 
through the way the media structure our perceptions and, at the same 
time, to produce more informed and critical responses. Democratic 
Culture, too, can perform that important task of opening more questions 
for us to re-think the means at our disposal while, at the same time, it helps 
alter the limits of our profession. Kvan Watki ns has pointed out that 
"pedagogy is always a matter of circulation and distribution as much as 
it is of production." Democratic Culture can help connect what Watkin.s 
calls "the pedagogical effects of our work" in a public space. The effort to 
change classroom practices while also trying to reconstitute the public 
sphere just might drive my Toronto blues away. 

Ami tat >a Kumar teaches English at the University of Florida-Gainesville. 
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A Letter to the Left 

Elizabeth Powers 



Ym not sure how 1 came to be on your 
mailing list since I admit to being one of those 
people for whom red flags go up whenever I 
come across the conjunction of "Democratic" 
and "Teachers." I was heartened, however, by 
the front-page article in the Fall 1993 issue of 
your publication by Gregory Jay and Gerald 
Graff addressing what the authors perceived as 
an excess of PC on the Left. I also thought the 
Ward Parks/William Dcmastcs exchange 
worth reading. 

Other articles were not so heartening, al- 
though perhaps they were published in order 
expressly to demonstrate the excesses of Leftist 
PC — for instance, Michael Schwalbe's "The 
Children of ReaganBush." Why does Mr. 
Schwaibe feel it is his job to "change minds.. .by 
forceofsuperiorknowiedge"? Is it really ateacher's 
function to "change minds," with all the conno- 
tations of arm twisting (sorry for the mixed 
metaphor) that phrase has? Students, likcevcry- 
oncclsc, have personalities that in many cases are 
only delicately maintained and thar are, in any 
case, in the process of revision. But it is an 
internal process. One would do well not to 
tamper (as in "getting in their faces"). 

Anyone who goes into a classroom with the 
intention of arguing people out of one set of 
beliefs and into another, "right" set is seeking, 
like stereotyped religious figures, to convert 
people* (As in, "It was time they [conservative 



students] sawthe light.") He has failed to under- 
stand what the classroom is about and, in addi- 
tion, is guilty of harassment. Students are at the 
start of what one hopes will be a long intellectual 
journey that will involve many detours. 

Recently in a class in which I taught Max 
Frisch's novel Homo Faber I handed out ex- 
cerpts from Simone dc Beauvoir's Second Sex, 
a book that Frisch had been reading while 
writing his novel and that speaks :o many of 
the issues in that novel. One of my students, a 
middle-aged woman, reacted with joy at read- 
ing these excerpts, saying that she had been 
looking for something like this all her life. 
Personally I find de Beauvoir's work tenden- 
tious and exceedingly shallow, but it would 
never occur to me to argue my student out of 
her enthusiasm. As a teacher I felt vastly re- 
warded that I had given a student something 
that she will take with her on her own voyage 
of discovery. After alL many books that I 
thought were the last word twenty years ago 
have lost their merit on rereading. And many 
have retained it. 

What I missed in Mr. Schwalbe's com- 
ments was any hint that his conservative stu- 
dents might have something to him that 
changed his thinking just a little. I think it is 
Mr. Schwaibe who "eschews argument," who 
views people, especially students, simply as 
robots to be rewired. His methodology sounds 



like he's teaching dogma, the "liberal" version 
of Mao's Little Red Book. Apparendy those 
"ReaganBush children" from whom he turns 
away with such disgust have seen through his 
attempts to moid their minds. It's not a pleas- 
ant experience to encounter people who can't 
see us as individuals but only as entities hold- 
ing the "wrong" or the "right" point of view. 

In this connection, the various mea culpas 
I read throughout the issue — the apology to 
Naomi Wolf (author of manifestos for the 
privileged) and William Demastes' self- mor- 
tification — sounded exactly like the kind of 
confessions people were forced to make dur- 
ing the Red Guard era in China. The worst 
aspect, however, is your Left-Right dichotomy, 
especially your imputation, throughout the 
issue, that all the evils of the universe are due 
to a conservative way of thinking. Conserva- 
tives really do care about the bad things that 
happen in the world. Pace Schwaibe, they do 
not deny the existence of social problems. 
There is, however, a vast difference in the way 
that conservatives view human nature. 

Now, since the so-called I^eft doesn't be- 
lieve in human nature, doesn't, when it comes 
down to it, have a basis for its morals (the 
material world doesn't give us concepts of 
justice, etc.), where dv>es it come off being so 
morally righteous? 

Elizabeth Powers is an adjunct instructor of 
German and Comparative Literature at Queens 
College and a student at the City University of 
New York Graduate Center. 



Michael Schwaibe replies-. Elizabeth 

Powers doesn't understand the difference be- 
tween teaching literature and teaching about 
the state of the social world. I suppose that in 
teaching literature it is wise not to try to argue 
students out of their tastes, but to let those 
tastes mature through guided exposure to 
good writing. Unfortunately, teaching about 
social problems doesn't work this way. 

Many of my conservative students come to 
class with all kinds of erroneous notions about 
thestateof US society and about what's happen- 
ing out there beyond their limited purviews. 
Here are a few examples: 

• Most poor people in the US are blacks living 
in inner cities. 

• A high perce ntage of people on welfare arc 
able-bodied black men. 

• People are poor because they are lazy and 
don't want to work. 

• Mast homeless people arc homeless by choice. 



• Everybody in this society is horn with an 
equal chance to succeed. 

• Because of affirmative action, blacks arc get- 
ting all the good jobs. 

• The main reason women earn less than men 
is that they quit work to have babies. 

These are not matters of taste and person- 
ality. Each of these beliefs is demonstrably 
false. But for a variety of reasons, this sort of 
pernicious nonsense is hard to dislodge. Do- 
ing so requires careful presentation of the 
research evidence and, of c ursc, logical argu- 
ment. If all goes well, the result of this is indeed 
changed minds — the result that all education 
aims to produce. 

But my goal is not just to impart informa- 
tion. I want students to learn how to evaluate 
information and ideas critically; how to find 
things out for themselves; and how to arrive at 
well-founded opinions. And so I encourage 



my students to argue for themselves, argue 
with me, and argue with each other — but with 
respect for and skillful use of logic and evi- 
dence. When I can teach students how to do 
this well, I feel successful as a teacher. 

I don't care if students leave the social 
problems course agreeing with me or not, as 
long as they leave as better thinkers. I'm happy, 
too, if my teaching inclines them to be more 
compassionate toward others who arc less 
fortunate, makes them more sensitive to social 
justice issues, and evokes a sense of responsi- 
bility for taking part in the political life of their 
communities. If these goals imply, to minds 
such as Ms. Powers', indoctrination with lib- 
eral dogma, I guess I'll have to let that sort of 
perverse judgment run off my back. 

Michael Schwaibe teaches sociology at North 
Carolina State University. His essay, "The Chil- 
dren of ReaganBush, "was reprinted in the March 
9, 1994 Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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WEDESPERATELYNEEDyourmoney 
to continue producing Democratic Cul- 
ture and coordinating the other activi- 
ties of TDC. We ask our current mem- 
bers to send us a check to renew their 
membership for 1994-95 (no form is 
needed). And we ask those receiving 
Democratic Culture for the first time to 
please send us a donation and join 
TDC in order to get future issues of this 
newsletter (use the form on page 2 or 
the back page). Please encourage 
f riends and colleagues to become mem- 
bers. Withouryour support, we won't be 
able to continue our work. 



Join TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 



TEACHERS FOR A DEMOCRATIC CULTURE was 

formed in 1991 and currently counts over 1 ,700 teachers, 
students, and scholars as members. TDC supporters 
come from almost every discipline in the humanities and 
social sciences and include members in the professions, 
such as law and medicine. 

During its first years, TDC worked hard to counter the 
negative portrayal of feminism, multiculturalism, literary 
theory, cultural studies, and other academic innovations 
by government officials and the media. We were espe- 
cially concerned about th^ direction of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities under Lynne Cheney. But we 
were very encouraged by the excellence and diversity of 
the most recent appointments to the NEH's Advisory 
Council under Sheldon Hackney. 

While time and Clinton's election took some of the 
immediate heat out of the "political correctness" wars, 
teachers and students around the nation still find them- 
selves under attack by well-funded ideologues from the 
Right, including the National Association of Scholars. 
Meanwhile, many feel the time has come to take seriously 
some of the complaints about excesses by partisans on 
the Left. Often the debate among various disputants 
creates more heat than light, as rigid positions get set in 
concrete. While TDC has been generally supportive of 
much of the new scholarship and reform policies, it re- 
mains committed to fostering self-criticism and dialogue. 

Toward these ends, TDC publishes Democratic Cul- 
ture, a newsletter that keeps members up to date about 
happenings in academia and provides a forum for spirited 
debate. 

We hope that you will join TDC with the membership 
form below. Or simply send your name and address, along 
with whatever donation you can afford, to Teachers for a 
Democratic Culture, P.O. Box 6405, Evanston, IL 60204. 



Excerpts from the original statement of purpose of Teachers for a Democratic Culture: 

Colleges and universities in the United States have lately 
begun to serve the majority of Americans better than ever 
before. A vociferous band of critics has arisen, however, who 
deciy these changes and seek to reverse them. 

It is our view that recent auricular reforms influenced by 
multiculturalism and feminism have greatly enriched educa- 
tion rather than corrupted it. It is our view as well that the 
controversies .that have been provoked over admissions and 
hiring practices, the social functions of teaching and scholar- 
ship, and the status of such concepts as objectivity and ideol- 
ogy are signs of educational health, not decline. 

Yet because the mainstream media have reported misin- 
formed opinions as if they were established facts, the picture 
the public has received of recent academic developments has 
come almost entirely from the most strident detractors of these 
developments. 

It is time for those who believe in the values of democratic 
education and reasoned dialogue to join together in an orga 
nization that can fight such powerful forms of intolerance and 
answer mischievous misrepresentations. We support the right 
of scholars and teachers to raise questions about the relations 
of culture, scholarship and education to politics — not in order 
to shut down debate on such issues but to open it. It is such a 
debate that is prevented by discussion-stopping slogans like 
"political correctness." 

We need an organization that can not only refute malicious 
distortions but also educate the interested public about mat- 
ters that still too often remain shrouded in mystery — new 
literary theories and movements such as deconstructionism, 
feminism, multiculturalism and the new historicism, and their 
actual effects on classroom practice. 
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Newt Gingrich 101 

John Wibon 



REP. NEWT GINGRICH (R-Ga.) brings a new meaning to 
"political" correctness in his college course called Renewing 
American Civilization, When asked by a campus newspaper if the class 
would "have a balance of liberal ideas," Newt said, "No. I'm going to 
allow Democrats but not liberal ideas." A Gingrich spokesperson, 
Allan Lipsett, explained that "liberal ideas" would not be allowed in 
the course because "liberal ideas have failed." According to Lipsett, if 
"you're teaching a cooking course, you teach how to produce a good 
dinner. You don't teach your students how to produce a bad dinner." 
Chef Newt adds: "People who disagree with me have every right to 
teach their own course... I have no obligation to clutter the course with 
people who I regard as explicitly wrong." 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch called the class "a new low in political 
cynicism" and editorialized, "These statements, plus Mr. Gingrich's 
reputation for the bitterest kind of partisanship, make clear that his 
course will be an exercise in propaganda, not education. But it will be 
paid for in part by all taxpayers — liberals and conservatives — who bear 
the burden of the tax deduction his political -upportcrs receive for 
defraying the course' expenses." 

Much of the $291 ,000 needed to put the course on satellite came 
from businesses who supported Newt's political campaigns. For the 
corporations, Newt 101 offered a tax-deductible form of political 
lobbying. One $25,000 contributor was Cracker Barrel, a restaurant 
chain infamous for firing gay and lesbian employees. Cracker Barrel's 
political action committee also contributed to Gingrich's re-election 
campaigns, as did other Newt 101 donors — Hcalthsouth Corpora- 
tion, Southwire Corporation, and Associated Builders and Contrac- 
tors. 

This connection between political lobbying and higher education 
can be explained by the involvement of GOPAC, a political action 
committee run by Newt which raised $2.6 million in 1992 to recruit 
and assise Republican political candidates. GOPAC's executive direc- 
tor, Jeffrey Eisenach, became the director of Newt's class, assisted by 
two other former GOPAC staffers. GOPAC sought out major con- 
tributors and sent a mailing to College Republican groups around the 
country, telling them that "the recent tribulations of the Clinton 
Adminisuation have made all of us feel a little better forour short-term 
prospects," and going to explain the need for a long-term Republican 
vision provided by Renewing American Civilization. 

According to Newt, GOPAC had "the most incidental involve- 
ment." But Newt admits, "I took all the help I could get...I wanted 
people near me, helping me, who I know and trust... .they're the best 
fund-raisers I know." Newt never addressed the ethical and legal 
problems of having a political action committee raise funds for a non- 
profit foundation supporting a college course. 

The Atlanta Constitution reported that Richard Berman, a lobbyist 
with the Employment Policies Institute — a restaurant trade group 
which crusades against minimum wage laws — donated $25,000 to 
help pay for the class and added a handwritten note at the bottom of 
his letter, saying: "Newt, Thanks again for the help on today's 
committee hearing." 

Berman, an old friend of Newt, had asked for help to get an 
appearance at a C Congress ional committee hearing on drunken driv- 



ing, which Newt obligingly provided. Both Berman and Gingrich 
deny that the donation was a payment for his assistance. "It was a 
dumb thing to write on the note," Newt admitted, saying that he 
immediately called Berman because "I wanted him to understand 
there were no circumstances involving any quidpro quo. If he had any 
confusion about that, I told him I'd send the check back." 

But Berman's influence with Newt was apparently not limited to 
Congressional hearings. Pamela Prochnow, GOPAC's finance direc- 
tor and a Newt 101 staffer, reported in a May 10, 1993 memo about 
a meeting with Berman, who said he might make a contribution of 
$20,000 to $25,000 "if the course can incorporate some of the ideas" 
that "entry level positions are not necessarily dead end." 

Later, along with the $25,000 check for Newt 1 0 1 , was a note from 
Berman reporting that he had given the project director "information 
that you can use for p rogram material " and adding, "I'm delighted that 
it will be part of your lecture series." 

Perhaps it's no coincidence, then, that Newt's introductory essay 
in the readings for Renewing American Civilization features this 
statement: "Entrepreneurial free enterprise is not only a source of 
personal success and economic prosperity. It is central to our success 
as a civilization. How many people consider that McDonald's has the 
most powerful job training system in the world? More young people 
get more entry level training in McDonald's than anywhere else." 

How about that? Flipping burgers at McDonald's is the essence of 
American civilization. Isn't it amazing what you can learn in college? 

Gingrich (who was a history and geography instructor at West 
Georgia State College before he became a politician) taught the class 
at Kenncsaw for free because House members are limited from 
receiving compensation for teaching positions and state law prohib- 
ited elected officials from serving as state employees. However, the 
money that would have paid the instructor was instead used to hire a 
marketer to promote the class. 

In response to complaints, the Georgia Board of Regents amended 
its policies to prohibit elected officials from teaching at state colleges 
or universities, whether or not they are paid. In 1 994 Gingrich moved 
the class to Reinhardt College, a small private school in Waleska, 
Georgia. 

Newt rejected the accusations of political bias: "I believe it will 
withstand comparison with any course being offered by those who 
complain. I would be glad to match our syllabus and our reading list 
with any requirement in the system." But John Willoughby, director 
of the American Studies program at the American University, exam- 
ined the syllabus and concluded, "I think it's obviously designed to 
push his own political perspective." 

There are other indications that Renewing American Civilization 
has more of a political purpose than an educational one. Newt told the 
Atlanta Constitution that he hopes the class will shape presidential 
campaign debate in 1996 and help him recruit 200,000 campaign 
workers. Newt explained, "It's not partisan, it's political... there's a 
difference." 

Still, the worst thing about Renewing Imerican Civilization isn't 
the hint of political corruption, or even the blatant political bias 
revealed in the syllabus and Newt's comments. What is truly objec- 
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tionable about Newt Gingrich 101 is its lack of intellectual content 
and its low academic standards. 

The syllabus includes an impressive (although entirely conserva- 
tive) list of 300 books for further reading, but no one actually needs 
to read them: the sole required reading is a 226-page, large-type 
collection of 10 essays. Any thoughtful conservative I know would be 
too embarrassed to recommend this book to a student or a friend, let 
alone require it as the sole reading material for an entire class. 

Newt's own essay in the book is rife with typographical errors that 
magnify the inanity of his words: "American Civilization is in fact a 
more powerful, a more humane, and a more desirable form of 
civilization that [sic] the alternatives. "(4) "We in the modern age 
cannot appreciate the Importance of George Washington because his 
importance did not stem from a brilliant I.Q. or a charismatic 
speaking style or any of the other indices of [sic] by which we tend to 
j udge people. w (8) "In education, we will explode the capacity of humans 
to educate themselves and to learn without having to show up at school 
during certain hours. "( 14) "We can restore the melting pot by becoming 
a country in which every immigrant learns English and everyone is 
expect [sic] to become, habitually and by practice, an American. "( 17) 
Maybe Newt and his editors should be first in line to learn English, if 
they* re not too busy melting and exploding everyone else. 

Many of the other essays in the book read like New Age Republican 
psychobabble: "The highest human performance potential is realized 
when people kindle and nurture the Tire within.* "(43) "The capability 
to think and act with independent strength is first necessary before 
interdependent synergy can be effective. "(49) 

Arianna Huffington (wife of a Congressman) offers a "twelve-step 



program" for American renewal, as if we are suffering from some kind 
of cultural alcoholism. According to Huffington, "Our evolution has 
always depended on the few preening forward from stage to stage. Any 
new principle of existence must first establish itself in the few and then, 
once a critical threshold is reached, it mysteriously and automatically 
spreads to the many. w ( 2 20) 

Other writers give us standard Republican blather, blaming the 
"the current Administration" for bad economic policies that are 
"shuffling cash from taxpayers to the underprivileged. "(1 57-8) George 
Gilder tells us, "Greed is actually less a characteristic of Bill Gates, the 
Chairman of Microsoft, than of Harry Homeless. Harry may seem 
pitiable. But he and his advocates insist that he occupy — and de- 
value — some of the planet's most valuable real estate."(61) 

Students were asked in one mailing to "commit" themselves to 
Renewing American Civilization, and Hufflngton's concluding essay 
declares, "Our strategy should be to do much more than merely 
'contain' the culture of con fusion — we must roll it back: intellectually, 
artistically and commercially."(224) 

Newt Gingrich 101 isn't going away. Newt plans to teach it this 
spring, and again in 1996. But one wonders if Renewing American 
Civilization is really a course committed to intellectual debate, or if 
Newt's real aim is to spread his personal propaganda and mobilize a 
legion of followers to enhance his future political ambitions. 

For more information on teaching Renewing American Civilization 
at your college, contact the Progress and Freedom Foundation, 1800 
Parkway Place, Suite 315, Marietta GA 30067. 

John K. Wilson is a graduate student at the University of Chicago and 
editor ^Democratic Culture. 



Generation at the Crossroads 



PC-baiting could not have succeeded had 
America's national media questioned the truth of 
the distorted, exaggerated, and fraudulent ex- 
amples that they so blithely passed on — examples 
repeated in article after article. A variety of thoughtful 
rebuttals did challenge the rhetorical stampede. 
(Many of the best articles are collected in Patricia 
Aufderheide's Beyond PC: Towards a Politics of 
Understanding.) But rarely did they appear in 
major national venues. Their presence was lim- 
ited, rather, to liberal-left publications of modest 
circulation, to scattered newspaper editorial pages, 
and to periodicals aimed at the academy itself. In 
contrast to the attacks of the PC-baiters, they were 
barely visible. The phrase "politically correct" has 
become a take n-for-g ran ted phrase in American 
culture, used to describe everything from citizens 
taking out their recycling to enforced niceness in 
everyday speech. 

Do the PC attacks raise any legitimate ques- 
tions? As I've described, activist students have 
their flaw3. Because their task is difficult, they 
sometimes grow judgmental, bluntly shutting down 
those who disagree with them. They sometimes 
separate themselves from important historical 
perspectives, dismissing rich and vital literature as 
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the mere testaments of dead irrelevant white men. 
Their efforts to address America's profound divi- 
sions, of race, sex, and class, leave them at times 
off balance or awakward. Inevitably, they take 
some false steps, which the critics then attack. 

How else do student activists fall into the traps 
that conservatives have so effectively caricatured? 
Some do wrestle to absurdity over how to make 
their words inoffensive to all possible groups. At 
times this creates their own perfect standard of 
language, and it can leave newcomers so afraid 
they'll have to act and talk a certain precise way, 
that they balk at getting involved. Other activists 
voice their arguments for social change in lan- 
guage so opaque and jargon -encrusted as to 
almost set themselves up for attack. The politics of 
racial and sexual identity can often factionaiize. At 
a time when poor and minority communities have 
been devastated by America's political and eco- 
nomic choices, a sense of outrage and solidarity 
can mako it tempting to vent frustration on targets 
close at hand, such as university professors, ad- 
ministrators who may or may not be culpable, or 
equally beleagured white working-class students, 
it can be tempting to justify questionable actions in 
terms of clear larger wrongs. Students often need 



to draw support from their specific communities 
and to build on common experiences and under- 
standings. But when they judge whether people 
are trustworthy solely on the basis of skin color or 
gender, they veer onto dangerous turf. 

Yet such flaws are peripheral to contemporary 
student movements. They occur largely at their 
margins and affect mostly those directly involved 
in the cause. Although they sometimes make the 
important work of these movements more difficult 
than necessary, by no stretch of the imagination 
do they cast the kind of intellectual and emotional 
chill over their campuses that the PC-baiters de- 
scribe. Real issues exist behind the caricatures, 
but the hype of the critics has made them harrier, 
not easier to address. 



Paul Loeb's new book is 
Generation at the Crossroads: 
Apathy and Action on the 
American Campus (Rutgers 
University Press, 1994). 
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My Date With Dinesh 

Michael Btobt 



I LEARNED TO be extremely wary of Dinesh D'Souza from the 
moment I entered the fray over the PC wars, when he asked the 
Village Voice for a retraction of my claim that he had, during his 
editorship of the Dartmouth Review, published stolen correspondence 
from members of Dartmouth's Gay Student Alliance. D'Souza's 
behavior leaves me skeptical as to whether the political opponents of 
the cultural left can be reached by appeals to "intellectual honesty" at 
all. 

The episode itself dates from 1981 , but it is D'Souza's conduct in 
1991 that principally concerns me here. On 13 May 1991, David 
Corn reported in the Nation that D'Souza had maliciously "outed" 
some gay students at Dartmouth. After failing to get a full retraction 
from the Nation, D'Souza wrote a second letter: "My friends tell me 
not to waste my time because I should expect lies from the 'loony left.' 
I hope I am not naive in holding you to a higher standard." 

D'Souza also wrote to the Village Voice, in more measured tones: 

Michael B<frube\ in a June 18 article, alleged that while I was the 
editor of The Dartmouth Review, I "proudly published the stolen 
private correspondence of Dartmouth's gay and lesbian students." 
This claim, which was first printed by The Nation, is false. Indeed, 
when presented with the facts, The Nation retracted the claim. 

What really happened was this: the Reviews article concerned 
the Gay Student Association [sic] as a college-recognized and - 
funded group. The article named the five officers of the group who 
were listed with the college's Committee on Student Organizations 
[sic]. Such listing is a requirement for funding and the names are 
open to public scrutiny. No other names or identities were re- 
vealed, and all the information in the article came from the public 
file. 

Later, one of the officers named claimed he was not affiliated 
with the group, and had been erroneously named. Apparently, the 
young man was not openly gay, but made the error of accepting an 
officer's position with the group, thus putting his name on the 
public record. The Review was in no position to know this and 
regretted in print having named the young man. 

By the time the Voice apprised me of D'Souza's letter, I had gotten 
in touch with both David Corn and Victor Navasky of the Nation, 
wanting to know the status of their initial report and what they called 
its subsequent "clarification and amplification." Com sent me copies 
of the documents D'Souza had sent him, and 1 dug up an old story I 
recalled having been published in the New York Times about the time 
I graduated from college. And here's where the story gets weird. 

D'Souza's entire letter was contradicted by the very documents he 
had sent to Corn, which clearly showed that the Review, in an article 
under D'Souza's name, had in fact published excerpts from students* 
correspondence — as well as photocopies of official and unofficial GSA 
documents, whose legal-pad scrawls revealed the name and official 
position of the student who had requested that the Review not 
associate him with the GSA. 1 then made a few phone calls to 
Dartmouth, and soon I had the text of my reply to D'Souza, which ran 
as follows: 



What really happened was this: D'Souza's May 18, 1981 Review 
article also included anonymous excerpts from what he called 
"personal letters from students confessing their gay sentiments." 
The New York Times revealed D'Souza's source later that year, 
when it reported that some "membership and correspondence files 
of the Gay Student Alliance disappeared from the College Ceuter, 
and.. .were printed in the Review." Dolores Johnson, former direc- 
tor of Dartmouth's Council on Student Organizations, confirmed 
to me that none of D'Souza's information could have come from 
a "public file," because "no administrative office keeps lists of the 
membership of, or letters to, any student organization." (David 
Corn, in the July 8 Nation, retracted his earlier "Correction and 
Amplification.") And what can D'Souza possibly mean by saying 
the Review "regretted in print having named the young man"? 
D'Souza offered no apology; on the contrary, he intensified his 
previous allegation — by publishing facsimiles of the stolen docu- 
ments. His only sentence of regret was "We are sorry that it has 
come to this." I cannot guess why D'Souza has now chosen to heap 
one distortion atop another. But I fail to see how any responsible 
person can continue to take D'Souza seriously. Conservatives 
should begin shopping around for a more credible representative. 

Because of the Voices strict space limitations, 1 could not go on to 
say that D'Souza, however unwittingly, drove one student he named 
to contemplate suicide as a result of the Review story on the Gay 
Student Alliance; nor could I comment on the cockiness with which 
he demanded a retraction from the Nation, proclaiming that he knew 
he would meet with "lies from the loony left." 

Within a few days, I got a call from Paul Berman inviting me to 
reprint my article in his collection Debating P.C. I gratefully accepted 
the invitadbn, whereupon Berman informed me that I would have to 
strike the reference to D'Souza and the Gay Student Allianc* . since 
D'Souza was contesting the allegation — again, despite his having just 
released proof that the allegation was quite true. When it became clear 
that Berman would not consider reprinting the piece unless the 
"questionable" allegation was dropped, I dropped it. 

I still don't know just v/hat I think of my own unpleasant 
introduction to the world of PC polemics and professionalized 
political hypocrisy, but I suggest that the Mentality that gave us a 
D'Souza to attack academe is the same mentality that gave us a Clint 
Bolick to attack Lani Guinicr on issues of racial justice, and a Quayle 
to attack Clinton's "hypocrisy" over Vietnam. Academic critics must, 
when attacked, engage the arguments of their attackers, and we can 
even give them credit where credit is due, when they cridcize some- 
thing worth criticizing. But it's well to remember that in Republican 
Washington, circa 1981-92, and on the D'Souza-Chcncy axis of the 
culture wars, "debate" is conducted by rules that most academics — 
and most responsible citizens — don't recognize. 

Michael Uerub6 teaches English at the University of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign) and is co-editor of Higher Education Under 
Fire: Politics, Economics and the Crisis of the Humanities (forth- 
coming). This essay is excepted from his book, Public Access: 
Literary Theory and American Cultural Politics (Verso, 1994). 
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Stolen Feminism? 

John K Wilson 



IN \7H0 STOLE Feminism? > Christina HoffSommers claims that 
a well-funded conspiracy of feminists has deceived the public by 
misusing research and spreading their lies to gullible journalists and 
students. But Sommers' book contains the very failings which she 
accuses feminists of committing: basic factual mistakes, manipulated 
data, misrepresentation of surveys, exaggeration of results, abuse of 
opponents, and condemnation of anyone who fails to conform to her 
ideological goals. 

Sommers rarely comes to grips with the intellectual ideas of 
feminists, selectively quoting them to serve her thesis as she does with 
Sandra Lee Bartky: "Nevertheless... the disciplinary practices of 
femininity.. .must be understood as aspects of a far larger discipli ne, an 
oppressive and inegalitarian system of sexual subordination. "(230) 
But Bartky actually wrote: "Nevertheless, insofar as the disciplinary 
practices of femininity produce a 'subjected and practiced,' an 
inferiorized, body, they must be understood as aspects of a far larger 
discipline, an oppressive and inegalitarian system of sexual subordina- 
tion."(75) Sommers makes Bartky s view seem more extreme by 
removing the important qualifier "insofar as." 

Sommers also uses quotations selectively when she % ts about 
Alison Jaggan "It is now commonplace for feminist philosophers to 
reject the Enlightenment ideals of the old feminism. According to the 
University of Colorado feminist theorist Alison Jaggar, 'Radical and 
socialist feminists have shown that the old ideals of freedom, equality 
and democracy are insufficient.'"(23-24) But Sommers omits what 
Jaggar writes next: "Women are not free as long as their sexuality is 
male-defined and as long as they cannot make their own decisions to 
bear or not bear children. Women are not equal with men as long as 
they are forced to do a disproportionate amount of childcare, main- 
tenance work and nurturing." It is difficult to believe that any "old 
feminists" would argue with Jaggar s "radical" beliefs, since the fight 
for the right to use contraceptives was one of the most important 
movements of the "old feminism." 

Sommers dismisses feminist work in extreme terms, declaring that 
historian Blanche Wiesen Cook "had just released a book in which she 
claimed that Eleanor Roosevelt was really a lesbian. "(20) This is a gross 
distortion of Cooks research, which revealed that Roosevelt had 
"intimate friendships with two lesbian couples" and "passionate 
friendships" with both men and women. Cook never wrote that 
Eleanor Roosevelt was a lesbian. The fact that Sommers misrepresents 
Cooks book in order to ridicule feminism indicates a disturbing 
attitude toward lesbians which is reflected later in the book, when 
Sommers warns parents not to send their daughters to certain women's 
colleges where "she may change her appearance, and even her sexual 
orientation. "(91) 

Trying to refute the fact that adolescent girls disproportionately 
suffer a decline in self-esteem Sommers writes: 

Anne Petersen, a University of Minnesota adolescent psychologist, 
recently summarized the opinion shared by most clinicians and 
researchers working in adolescent psychology: "It is now known 
that the majority of adolescents of both genders successfully 
negotiate this developmental period without any major psycho- 
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logical or emotional disorder, develop a positive sense of personal 
identity, and manage to forge adaptive peer relationships at the 
same time they maintain close relationships with their fami- 
iies. M (l44-5) 

But Petersen never meant that boys and girls are equally depressed, 
and writes later in her article: 

All the evidence suggests that increases in depressive disorders and 
mood are greater for girls than for boys during adolescence (e.g., 
Kandel & Davies, 1982; Kashani et al., 1987; Petersen, Kennedy, 
& Sullivan, 1991). The gender difference that emerges by age 14- 
15 years appears to persist into adulthood. Many scholars have 
considered whether the gender difference is a true difference in 
depression or whether it can be explained by artifacts such as 
different styles of responding to questions and differences in 
openness. These examinations have concluded that the gender 
difference appears to be a true difference in the experience of 
depression (Gove&Tudor, 1 973; Nolen-Hoeksema, 1987; Nolen- 
Hoeksema, Girgus, & Seligman, 1991; Weiss man & KJerman, 
1977). (American Psychologist, 2/93, 158) 

Sommers quotes another scholar immediately after Petersen: 
"Roberta Simmons had said very much the same thing: 'Most kids 
come through the years from 10 to 20 without major problems and 
with an increasing sense of self-esteem.' If Petersen and Simmons are 
right, the AAUW's contentions are an expensive false alarm."(l45) 
But Sommers overlooks the fact that the same article summarizes 
Simmons' finding that "many girls entering junior high and high 
school did experience drops in feelings of confidence and self-satisfac- 
tion." How seriously can we take Sommers 1 claim that girls show no 
drop in self-esteem when the authorities she quotes explicitly contra- 
dict her thesis? 

A similar distortion of research occurs when Sommers looks at 
domestic violence. Sommers declares that "the large majority of 
batterers .sre criminals"(198) and "violent male sociopa«:hs"(199) 
based on a Massachusetts study which found that 80 percent of male 
subjects of restraining orders had criminal records. But Sommers fails 
to point out that the men who have restraining orders filed against 
them represent a very small — and probably extremely violent — 
proportion of all batterers. 

Sommers also claims that "battery may have very little to do with 
patriarchy or gender bias," quoting Claire Renzetti who "studied the 
problem of lesbian violence and summarized the findings in Violent 
Betrayal: partner Abuse in Lesbian Relationships 'It appears that 
violence in lesbian relationships occurs at about the same frequency as 
violence in heterosexual relationships.'"( 199-200) But Renzetti also 
reports in her book thatshe used a self-selected san ole and stated "my 
study was not designed to measure the abuse in lesbian relation- 
ships. "(19) Renzetti added, "It is doubtful that researchers will ever be 
able to measure accurately the prevalence of homosexual partner 
abuse. "(19) The one study cited by Renzetti which compared hetero- 
sexual and lesbian relationships "showed that the male partners of the 
heterosexual respondents perpetrated a greater overall number of 
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aggressive acts than the female partners of the lesbian resp on den ts."( 18) 
Trying to refute Naomi Wolfs theory of the beauty my th, Sommers 
quotes one study which claimed that "thumbing through popular 
magazines filled with beautiful models may have little immediate 
effect on the self-images of most women. "(233, 30 1 ) (But predictably, 
Sommers omits the researchers' next sentence: "Still, one clearly 
cannot rule out potential effects of long-term media exposure to 
cultura'. standards of beauty.") Ironically, Sommers blames these same 
fashion magazines for indoctrinating young women: "Mlrabella and 
its ilk foster misandrism by introducing many a teenager to the 
resenter mode of male/female relationships. "(304) Sommers should 
make up her mind — either fashion magazines are powerful agents of 
the feminist conspiracy or they are powerless to affect women's self- 
image. 

Sommers tries to attack Mar)' Koss' survey on rape by claiming it 
was flawed by a question about unwanted sex under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol. According to Sommers: 

Koss now concedes that question eight was badly worded. Indeed, 
she told the Blade reporters, "At the time I viewed the question as 
legal; I now concede that it's ambiguous." That concession should 
have been followed by the admission that her survey may be 
inaccurate by a factor of two: for, as Koss herself told the Blade, once 
you remove the positive responses to question eight, the finding 
that one in four college women is a victim of rape or attempted rape 
drops to one in nine. (21 3) 

This is false. The one in four figure drops to one in five — not one 
in nine — wr en the question is removed, as Sommers could have easily 
discovered in Koss' scholarly writings. By comparing the one in four 
figure (which includes attempted rapes) with the one in nine figure 
(which does not include attempted rapes), Sommers is simply deceiv- 
ing her read ?rs. 

Sommers hasadmittea her error and (like Naomi Wolf did with the 
150,000 anorexia deaths) corrected her mistake in a later printing of 
the book. But Sommers still claims, "When you remove the alcohol 
question VJid subtract from the survey's results all the women who did 
not believe they were raped, the incendiary 'One in Four' figure drops 
to between one in 22 and one in 33." However, the 27% who called 
what happened to them "rape" should be increased to at least 41%, 
since 1 4% of the women described the attack as "a crime but not rape, " 
and clearly they regarded it as a form of sexual violence. 

Moreover, Sommers conveniently omits many other important 
findings by Koss, such as the fact that 84% of the women tried to 
reason with the attacker, 70% put up some form of physical resistance, 
and 64% were held down — strange behavior for consensual sex. 
Perhaps most tellingly, Sommers offers no challenge to the other 
questions in Koss' survey, such ?s: "Have you had sexual intercourse 
when you didn't want to because a man threatened or used some 
degree of physical force (twisting your arm, holding you down, etc.) 
to make you?"(21 1) 

It is ironic that Sommers attacks the AAUW survey for relying on 
students' self-reports of how they feel about themselves (something 
they know well), but when she turns to rape surveys, Sommers believes 
that women's self- reports about rape (a legal definition which many do 
not know) must be taken as gospel. The fact that only 1 1% said they 
were not victimized indicates a high level of sexual violence. 

Sommers also argues that these women could not have been raped 




because 42% had sex with their attacker again. But by this same logic, 
battered women who remain with their attackers — even for a short 
time — were not really beaten. It is a sad fact that 41% of the rape 
victims in Koss* survey expected to be raped again. And it is sadder still 
that Sommers uses the widespread acceptance of sexual violence as an 
excuse to deny its existence. 

In addition to misrepresenting feminist research, Sommers distorts 
feminist teaching. Sommers never bothers to step inside women's 
studies classrooms (her book discusses exacdy one class focusing on 
gender, which Sommers "enjoyed"), but her ignorance does not stop 
her from concluding that "much of what students learn in women's 
studies classes is not disciplined scholarship but feminist ideol- 
ogy. "(5 1 , 106) Although Sommers mentions nothing about talking to 
students who like taking Women's Studies classes, she has no doubt 
that they are all "intolerant of dissent." 

While Sommers attacks women's studies for influencing the lives of 
students, Sommers herself has described how she altered her teaching 
when she found that "my classes were doing nothing to change" her 
skeptical students (Christianity Today, 12/13/93. 35). Sommers begins 
by claiming that feminists censor their students, but she urges the 
elimination of classes she dislikes: "That an instructor invites or even 
allows her students to 'speak out' about personal affairs is an unfailing sign 
that the course is unsubstantial and unschoiarly."(100) 

As one example of feminism's "ideologically correct censorious 
revisionism, "(269) Sommers tells the story of how Goya's The Naked 
Maja was removed from a classroom. But Nancy Stumhofer reports 
in the Spring 1994 Democratic Culture that she was upset not by the 
painting but "when I heard some of the male students laughing and 
making comments to each other" about it while she tried to teach. 
Sommers says Stumhofer "filed formal harassment charges against 
those responsible for the presence of the painting for creating 'a 
chilling environment. "'(270) But Stumhofer notes, "The truth is 
that I never claimed I had been sexually harassed by the painting," 
and no charges were filed by anyone. Sommers tell us: "Goya's 
painting has been removed. "(271) She doesn't mention that the 
painting was moved to the Student Center where it now has greater 
public zeeess. 

Sommers' attack on feminism is often based on errors and miscon- 
ceptions. She accuses the University of Maryland of "screening" 
presidential candidates for their feminist views. But according to 
University of Maryland president William Kirwan, "the Committee 
did not 'question' the candidates in the manner or with the agenda 
described. ' And contrary to Sommers' claim that "Kirwan came 
through with $500,000 of the university's funds for a curriculum 
transformation project, without going through the faculty senate to do 
so,"(l 19) Kirwan reports that $350,000 was allocated for programs to 
recruit and appoint more women faculty, and to encourage high 
school women to pursue careers in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, along with a summer curriculum project to help faculty 
include material about women in courses — which cost $ 1 00,000, not 
the $500,000 reported by Sommers. 

Sommers also exaggerates the influence of feminists and 
multiculturalists on the curriculum. She cites the 1989 study, What 
Do Our 17 Years Old Know?, noting that "more high school students 
recognized thenameofHarrietTubman (83%) than Winston Churchill 
(78%) or Joseph Stalin (53%)." But students were most knowledge- 
able about traditional history subjects — more than 85% could iden- 
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tify Thomas Edison, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Adolf 
Hitler, and the locations of Italy, the Soviet Union, and the 1 3 original 
states on a map* Some of the lowest scores dealt with women and 
minorities, including the 1970s women's movement (23%), the 
Seneca Falls Declaration (26%), and Jim Crow laws (31%). In the 
literature section, students got the highest scores on Shakespeare 
(68%) and the Bible (67%), but a failing grade for questions on the 
literature of women and blacks (49%). 

Sommers' distortions go back into history when she claims, "The 
'rule of thumb, ' however, turns out to be an excellent example of what 
may be called a feminist fiction. "(204) But the "rule of thumb" was 
mentioned in at least five early American legal cases, and no historian 
would deny the existence of a common law standard which accepted 
the right of husbands to moderately beat their wives. 

In Bradley t>. State (1824), the Mississippi Supreme Court sug- 
gested that this rule of thumb might be "narrowed down... without 
producing a destruction of the principle itself." In State i/. Rhodes 
(1 868), the husband was found not guilty of whipping his wife three 
times because of the "rule of thumb." The North Carolina Supreme 
Court overturned the decision, modifying the "rule of thumb" with- 
out repudiating it: "We will no more interfere where the husband 
whips the wife, than where the wife whips the husband." 

In State v. Mabrey (1870), the same court rejected the "rule of 
thumb," but even in a case where "death was threatened," the court 
carefully noted that "the Courts will not invade the domestic forum, 
to take cognizance of trifling cases oi violence in family government," 
a doctrine repeated in 1874: "in order to preserve the sanctity of the 
domestic circle, the Courts will not listen to trivial complaints." In 
. 1908, the court summarized the long history of the laws tolerance for 
wife-beating: "It is true that for the aforesaid purpose of 'drawing a veil 
over dealings between man and wife/ for long centuries the husband 
was held authorized to inflict personal chastisement upon the wife, 
provided 4 no serious bodily harm or permanent injury were inflicted/ 
or, as some decisions phrased it, 'if the rod used was not larger than the 
husband's thumb.'" {State v. Fulton) 

Sommers' claim that these "rule of thumb" cases "were not 
representative of mainstream judicial opinion in the rest of the 
country" is refuted by numerous courts which tolerated wife-beating 
as " trifling violence." Assault on a wire was rarely prosecuted, and wife- 
beating did not always constitute grounds for divorce. The Alabama 
Supreme Court observed in 1862, "There are circumstances, under 
which a husband may strike his wife with a horse-whip, or may strike 
her several times with a switch, so hard as to leave marks on her person, 
and these acts do not furnish sufficient ground for a divorce." Courts 
in Iowa, Alabama, New Hampshire, and Louisiana refused divorces to 
beaten wives because her "highly unbecoming" language, "her own 
conduct," or her "bold masculine spirit" justified che abuse. 

Sommers' distortion of history extends back to Blackstone, who 
did reject the right of husbands to beat their wives but was certainly 
not repudiating a feminist invention; he was arguing against an old 
common law standard which plainly existed in the past and, as 
Sommers quotes Blackstone, still persisted: "Yet [among] the lower 
rank of people.., the courts of law will still permit a husband to restrain 
a wife of her liberty in case of any gross misbehaviour."(205) What 
Sommers conceals from her readers with the ellipses was that the 
"lower rank," according to Blackstone, "were always fond of the old 
common law" and "still claim and use their ancient privilege," which 
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disproves Sommers* argument that "Blackstone plainly says that 
common law prohibited violence against wives. "(205) 

Sommers also removed the section of Blackstones commentary 
which referred to an older law allowing husbands to beat their wives 
with whips and sticks. In response to criticism, Sommers now claims, 
"I omitted that because its content had already been paraphrased in the 
preceding language which I did quote: 'The husband by the old law 
might give his wife moderate chastisement.'" But what average reader 
would know that "correction" and "chastisement" actually meant 
beating, as Sommers readily admits it did? 

Sommers now argues, "the phrase'rule of thumb' nowhere appears 
in Blackstones discussion of wife beating." But the old common law 
which legalized wife-beating bears a strong resemblance to the rule of 
thumb, as Elizabeth Pleck notes: "Blackstone decried the old com- 
mon-law doctrine that a husband had the right to beat his wife with 
a whip no bigger than his thumb." 

Sommers may be accurate in claiming, "the phrase did not origi- 
nate in wife beating." But when feminists discuss the "rule of thumb," 
they are not engaging in a debate about linguistic origins. Feminists are 
reporting the fact that wife-beating was accepted throughout Anglo- 
American history, as represented in extreme form by the "rule of 
thumb." Out of 14 examples given by Sommers in which feminists 
discuss the rule of thumb, all of them refer to wife-beating, but less 
than half even men tion the origi ns of the phrase " rule of thumb" — and 
at most only a couple of these incorrectly suggested that wife-beating 
was the sole source of this idiom. (204, 206-7, 295-6) 

Sommers attacks the "rule of thumb" "fiction" because it "is 
supposed to bring home to students the realization that they have been 
born into a system that tolerates violence against women. "(203) 
Sommers wrongly denies that the Anglo-American legal system has 
tolerated violence against women, but unfortunately, Sommers' false 
attack on the rule of thumb has proven influential. The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer (7126) reports that Rep. Charles Schumer (D-NY) and 
Sen. Barbara Boxer (D-CA) will no longer mention the "rule of 
thumb" because it is "not true" and "apocryphal." 

Perhaps the greatest irony is that Sommers' idol Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, in her 1854 speech to the New York Legislature (which 
Sommers quotes as a model of equity feminism), declared: "By the 
common law of England, the spirit of which has been but too faithfully 
incorporated into our statute law, a husband has a right to whip his 
wife with a rod not larger than his thumb, to shut her up in a room, 
and administer whatever moderate chastisement he may deem neces- 
sary to insure obedience to his wishes, and for her healthful moral 
development!" 

Sommers concludes her book by declaring that "feminism itself — 
the pure and wholesome article first displayed at Seneca Falls in 
1848 — is as American as apple pie, and it will stay."(275) The 
question is whether we are satisfied with the first steps to formal 
equality made a century ago, or whether we are determined to 
continue moving forward toward the true equality which feminists 
like Stanton envisioned as their ultimate goal. 

Christina HofFSommers fails in hcrefforts to deny the existence of 
acquaintance rape, sex discrimination, sexual harassment, and domes- 
tic violence, and Who Stole Feminism? is a deeply flawed book — not 
because it "dares" to challenge the feminist "orthodoxy," but because 
it distorts scholarly research and feminist views in order to tear down 
a straw person called "gender feminism." 
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Sommers and Her Conspiracies 

John K, Wilson 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS has a 
long history of making absurd charges 
about feminist conspiracies against her. Sommers' 
first foray into the culture wars was an accusation 
that a course proposal form at Clark University 
amounted to a "loyalty oath" because it asked 
teachers, "Insofar as it might be relevant to the 
content of the course, please explain how plural- 
istic views are explored and integrated in this 
course." It is a sign of Sommers' relentless desire 
to discover a conspiracy of the thought police 
that she described a harmless request for infor- 
mation as a "loyalty oath." 

In late 1991, Sommers presented herself as 
the victim of this feminist conspiracy when she 
wrote to the professional journal of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, charging that 
feminist philosophers "transgress the norms of 
intellectual exchange," and accusing them of 
"the suppression of or the attempt to suppress 
my minority standpoint." 

Sommers accused Sandra Ijcc Bartky of 
trying to "discredit and muzzle me" because 
Bartky had written to the editor of Atlantic 
Monthly urging him to choose a more respon- 
sible reporter than Sommers to write about 
feminism due to "Sommers's inaccurate and 
unscrupulous presentation ofviews with which 
she disagrees." In a second example, a Forbes 
editor asked Alison Jaggar about Sommers' 
summary of her ideas, and Jaggar told Hm it 
had "elementary misunderstandings, distor- 
tions or misrepresentations." Sommers' third 
cxampleof her oppression is Naomi Scheman, 
who tolda rcporterofT the record that Sommers 
was a "dangerous woman" because she "had 
displayed a lack of scholarly integrity in the 
past in her accusations against feminists" — 
although Sommers similarly calls feminists 
"irresponsible and dangerous. "(97) 

Sommers' fourth example of being "sup- 
pressed" was the failure of the Newsletter of 
Feminism and Philosoplyy to print a response by 
Sommers to an essay written by Marilyn 
Friedman — even though Sommers never sent 
in her response or con tac ted the editor until after 
the deadline for the issue had passed. 

These arc flimsy grounds upon which to 
build a claim ofsuppression, especially consider- 
ing that Sommers herself has not been open to 
criticism. She tried to prevent the Journal of 
Social Philosophy from running a rejoinder by 
Marilyn Friedman to their exchange of articles, 



and she also tried to prevent the publication of 
Friedman's letter next to her own at the begin- 
ning of the argument in the APA Proceedings. 
And when some letters critical of Sommers' wild 
charges were printed, she called it "an Orwellian 
campaign of hatred against a dissident voice*" 
Sommett even falsely accused editor David 
Hoekema of trying to censor her. 

The effort to depict Sommers as a helpless 
victim of the feminist conspi racy requires a great 
deal of exaggeration and sometimes outright 
invention, as Richard Bernstein does in his new 
book, Dictatorship of Virtue. "The APA Proceed- 
ing, in two issues, published a total of 44 pages 
of responses to Sommers's letter, every page 
negative. There was not a single word of support 
for Sommers. Forty-four pages of hostile re- 
sponses to Sommers's letter, from writers who 
claimed that nobody did cxacdy what, in writing 
those letters, they were doing!"(120) In fact, in 
two years the APA Proceeding prin ted 2 1 letters 
(32 pages) from Sommers and her supporters, 
and 17 letters (31 pages) from Sommers' critics. 

While Sommers accuses feminists of 'W 
hominem opprobrium and political censure," 
she shows no reluctance to attack her opponents 
in similar terms. In her articles, interviews, and 
letters, Sommers says feminists "are people with 
serious [psychological] problems"andcalls femi- 
nism "a protected species," "embracing a closed 
perspective," "extreme," "angry," "in constant 
agitated communication," and "dishonest and 
unworthy." She calls feminists "patronizing and 
condescending," "uniformly tiresome," "offen- 
sive," and "irrational and violent." with a "dis- 
tinctly misogynist attitude" and a "perverse in- 
sistence on rape." Feminism, she claims, is "a 
powerful cult" guilty of using "invective," "bul- 
lying tactics," "avoidance tactics," "intellectual 
excesses," and "ad hominem" arguments. 

Sommers* supporters compared feminists to 
Hitler and Mussolini, attacked them as "emo- 
tional" and "McCarthyist," urged die APA to 
"close down the feminist newsletter," suggested 
that Andrea Dworkin, Catharine MacKinnon, 
and Alison Jaggar suffer from "a mental disor- 
der," called feminist philosophy "pathetically 
incompetent," and compared the APA journal 
to Pnwda for printing letters critical ofSommers. 

Sommers* abuse of her opponents and in- 
vention of feminist conspiracies against her 
has continued with the publication of Who 
Stole Feminism? For writing a negative review, 



Nina Auerbach was attacked by Sommers and 
villified by conservatives across the country. 
Auerbach and the New York Times Book Re- 
view were falsely accused of conspiring to 
destroy Sommers' book. 

Rush Limbaugh told his audience that "mili- 
tant gender feminazi feminism" and the New 
York Times were trying "to kill this book" by 
"reacting hysterically." Conservative columnist 
Suzanne Fields declared, "So dangerous is this 
book that the New York Times Book Review, a 
coven of gender feminists, assigned it to some- 
one the author had earlier attacked." 

Hilton Kramer of the New York Post (61 14) 
called it a "deliberate attempt to annihilate an 
important new book on feminist politics" and 
"a major intellectual scandal." Jim Sleeper in 
the New York Daily News (6/13) directly ac- 
cused Auerbach of lying. Sommers herself led 
the fight, calling the media to make ridiculous 
claims that Auerbach had "recognized" herself 
and used the review to "settle scores," and 
accusing Auerbach of "professional m.vlfea- 
sance" for her review. 

Yet Jean Elshtain and Mary Lefkowitz favor- 
ably reviewed the book for the New Republtcand 
the National Review without anyone criticizing 
the fact that both arc praised in Who Stole 
Feminism? as "distinguished figures."(131-2) 
Why was Nina Auerbach attacked for reviewing 
a book which didn't mention her, while sup- 
porters named in the book (like Cathy Young for 
Commentary) were not challenged at all asbeing 
"biased" reviewers? 

While Sommers condemns feminists for be- 
lieving in "conspiracy" theories about the power 
of patriarchy over women, she believes that a 
conspi racy of femin ists is ou t to destroy her. This 
issue of Democratic Culture may be dismissed 
like other criticisms of Sommers, even though 
we openly asked for submissions. When 1 in- 
vited Sommers to respond to some of i-he essays, 
she declined after learning that the writers she 
criticized would — as is common practice — have 
an opportunity to respond: 

"I won't be participating. The format you 
suggest is unjust and unconventional. Nor- 
mally, when A's work is criticized by B, C, and 
D, A gets to respond. And that is the end of it. 
But I see you have in mind that B, C, and D 
should get a second go at me. That is what 
Catharine MacKinnon colorfully calls a gang 
bang. Include me out." 
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Christinas World 

Nina Auerbach 



I SHOULD HAVE been suspicious when the editor of the New 
York Times Book Review was so cajoling, assuring my answering 
machine that this book was "perfect for me." I have wondered since 
how many women were smart enough not to review Who Stole 
Feminism? Because I had never heard of Christina Hoff Sommers, and 
because I thought Who Stole Feminism? might be an authentic articu- 
lation of my own doubts about some feminist pieties rather than the 
right wing-instigated attack missile it is, I agreed to review it. 

I was repelled by the book from the outset and became more so as 
I read on. I knew, too, almost from the outset, that Sommers would 
make trouble if I wrote a bad review: as author, she brags about being 
a troublemaker — for unsuspecting participants in the feminist co ifer- 
ences she infiltrates, for the Women's Studies teachers and adminis- 
trators she travesties (often on the basis of anonymous hearsay), for 
women's colleges, and for the members of the organizations she 
"debates" on TV (she reports in the book of being a dependable anti- 
feminist advocate on any talk show that will have her). She seems, 
however, less an ideologue than a loose cannon, proud of her ability 
not to refute, but to disrupt. In this spirit, Who Stole Feminism? is a 
comprehensive battle cry against all aspects of academic and political 
feminism, one bulging with statistics (many of which have now been 
challenged or refuted), but devoid of social analysis. The bookspreads 
itself so thin and reveals so unrelenting an animus that in my opinion 
it would lose credibility even to a reader who never heard of feminism. 
No matter what one's politics, this is, forme at least, an ugly book, one 
that aims not to analyze or to correct, but to poison the wells. 

As author, Sommers flaunts her right-wing connections. Without 
the Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation, the Carthage Foundation, 
and the John M. Olin Foundation, she could not, she claims, have 
written her book, a tribute that makes me suspect that the real spirit 
behind Who Stole Feminism? is less Sommers' than that of the 
conservative foundations who funded her lavishly. She inserts fulsome 
(but contextually irrele^iint) tributes to such better-known anti- 
feminist women as Camille Paglia and Katie Roiphe. Like all bullies, 
Sommers as author hides behind others' authority. She seems con- 
cerned less with women's issues than with ingratiating herself with the 



extreme right wing. 

Sommers lauds the "traditional" scholarship she claims feminists are 
undermining, but her primary frame of reference is media exposure and 
talk shows. Only incidentally and superficially does she mention the 
books of either friend or foe. Her implicit assumption that books and 
reading are obsolete, that scholarship and politics are reducible to sound 
bites at conferences or in magazine interviews, made me certain that I 
hated Who Stole Feminism?! fear I am the true traditionalist, for when talk 
shows rather than books become the central authorities, my hackles go up. 

When I was halfway through, I considered returning the book 
un reviewed, not because I'm represented in it — I'm not (I was a 
speaker at one of the many conferences she caricatures, although she 
ignores my rather unpolitical paper) — but because I could find 
nothing in the book to praise and the situation smelled of trouble. My 
editor at the Times and my conscience goaded me to persevere: it 
seemed cowardly to suppress my opinion, and moreover, I am a 
compulsive finisher of projects once I have begun to work on them. 
Had I thought a conflict of interest was involved, as Sommers would 
later insist, I would probably have leap tat that excuse to get out of the 
assignment. 

But there was never anything self-serving about my hatred of this 
book. Politically, I am committed to feminist issues, but by 1980 1 had 
become disenchanted (though never in Sommers' terms) with the 
feminist criticism that was an all- too-respectable presence in English 
Departments. Over the years, I have expressed this disenchantment in 
writing, lectures, and interviews: I was and remain depressed by the 
clannishness of the field, the fixation of most feminist critics on each 
other and on the latest theoretical trends, to the exclusion of the social 
an<£ political inequities we began by challenging. I have done my best 
to detach myself from this or any critical school, and to write simply 
as my own woman. I expressed my sense of detachment (and hinted 
of my di* enchantment) in my book Romantic Imprisonment, which 
the Time reviewed in 1986, along with an interview in which 1 
dissociates myself from academic or political labels. I suspect it was 
this publicly-expressed disengagement that made the Times choose me 
as Sommers' reviewer. 



Sisterhood Is Fractious 



Excerpts from Nina Auerbach's review in the 
New York Time* Boo k Review (June 12, 1994) 

Who Stole Feminism? How Women Have Betrayed Women is so 
overwrought and underargued that it is unlikely to amuse or persuade. 
Sommers asserts that "American feminism is currently dominated by a group 
of women who seek to persuade the public that American women are not the 
free creatures we think we aro." That "we" creates a community of readers 
who may not exist, for Ms. Sommers' attacks are so indiscriminate that hers 
is a book only for the already disaffected. 

She deplores the evolution of something she calls "equity feminism" 
into something she calls "gender feminism.** These categories are slip- 
pery, particularly the second, since she crams many women into it who 
on the face of it disagree with one another, from the women's historian 
Gerda Lemer to the psychological theorist Carol Gilligan to the president 
of NOW, Patricia Ireland. 



Gleefully citing critiques of women she dislikes, Ms. Sommers doesn't 
stop to draw the obvious conclusion: Like the rest of America, feminists in 
particular and academics in general are far from monolithic, but fractious, 
self-critical and, in most cases, ready to change with the times. 

Talk shows, conferences (their academic equivalent), magazine inter- 
views, feminist Internets and other sound bites are Ms. Sommers' primary 
sources. She cites few actual books; a sentence quoted from Kate Millett's 
long and difficult Sexual Politics is attributed to "the back cover." 



Contemporary feminism is certainly open to criticism, but it deserves a 
more infonned adversary. Ms. Sommers only touches on the antipomogra* 
phy movement. Since the crusade to ban pornography does, I think, make 
feminism vulnerable to Ms. Sommers 1 charge of thought-policing, I expected 
her to cover this widely publicizedissue in depth. Had she done so, she would 
have encountered fierce debates among feminists that reveal not the 
totalitarian invaders she tries to depict but the women of America. 
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Who StoU Feminism?\s the only book of the fifteen I have reviewed 
for the Times that deals with feminism. For the record, the only 
identifiably feminist book I've reviewed for a non-academic publica- 
tion is Bram Dijkstra's Idols of Perversity (for The Nation in 1987), 
which I disliked almost as much as I did Who StoU Feminism! \ and said 
so. Bram Dijkstracould easily have invented conspiracy theories about 
me, but he behaved like a colleague and a pro and said nothing. His 
book is still enjoying a critical and commercial success that easily 
surmounted my criticism. 

Probably So m mere* book will be the last one on feminism I'll review. 
Ironically, if any informed reviewer were to like this book, I would have 
been that reviewer. But I am close enough to her academic material to 
know how skewed her accusations are and the worth of what she is trying 
to destroy. I know several of the gifted women she insults and most of the 
books she belitdcs; her arbitrary caricatures demean not only academic 
and political work by and about women, but the exhaustive reading and 
multi-faceted analysis 1 think of as scholarship. 

My problem writing the review was toexorcise Sommers' high-decibel 
invective from my own style, for the unrcmi tting an tagonism in Who StoU 
Feminism? grated on me more than its message. The anti-feminist 
message could be repudiated, or at least debated, but as with so much 
right-wing rhetoric, the intensity of its vindictiveness is stupefying. With 
the help of three patient friends — none ofwhom had heard of Sommers — 
I tried to chisel my anger into something like cool precision. 

The review was carefully vetted, first by my friends, then by my 
wonderfully savvy editor on the Book Review, and I assume too by the 
editor-in-chief, Rebecca Sinklcr. The Times was scrupulous in ascer- 
taining that every criticism I made had a clear basis in Sommers' book; 
anything questionable was altered or cut. Sommers and some colum- 
nists on rival newspapers would later claim that the Times and I 
conspired to kill her book, but the Times, with my willing cooperation, 
did everything to ensure that I wrote not about my own distaste but 
about the book at hand. 



Nevertheless, I wasn't entirely surprised when the first call came, 
from Jim Sleeper on the New York Daily News, on the Thursday before 
the review actually appeared. I was surprised, almost titillated, when 
he said grandiosely that everyone in New York was talking about my 
review. This would have been a first. Since 19831 had reviewed some 
fourteen books for the New York Times. Some were by distinguished 
authors, and two became' actual best-sellers; but even when I was less 
than reverent to a famous name, no one noticed what I said. I tried to 
suppress a flattered grin, because I knew something bad was coming, 
but in my most paranoid fantasies I could not have anticipated what 
followed. 

Not: "Hoy/ could you be so cruel to a beginning author?" Not: "Are 
you a politically correct feminist?" But: "Did you teach Christina 
Sommers' stepson? fa that point the ground seemed to open, for I never 
remember the names of my students or, in fact, of most people (I had 
probably heard and forgotten Sommers* own name, since a few years 
ago she tried to incriminate as "politically correct" one of my female 
colleagues at Penn who had taught her stepson — also on the basis of 
a statistically-based comment on said stepson's term paper). More- 
over, since I had been on leave for six months, my grade book had 
disappeared in the welter of my office. I was lost in the horror of being 
ah inveterate name-forgetter caught out. I burbled something from 
my guilty abyss. 

My sense of nightmare intensified when Jim Sleeper told me that 
Sommers had called every newspaper in the country (with the help, I 
should think, of a well-organized phone bank), proclaiming that I 
"recognized myself" in her book, not as feminist ideologue or seditious 
writer and reviewer, but as the University of Pennsylvania professor 
who had written on the margin of her stepson's term paper. "Even 
today women make only 59 percent of what men make!"(238) 

Once more I was abashed: I am as fuzzy about numbers as I am 
about names. I stammered quite honestly that I don't know any 
statistics so would never cite them to a student (or anyone) . Perfidy was 



The Choice of Nina Auerbach 

Rebecca SinkUr 



NINA AUERBACH, WHO reviewed 
Christina HofT Sommers' book, is an 
author and professor of English literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania. She has re- 
viewed frequently for thv Times Book Review 
over the past decade or so, and she has proven 
to be a fair, accurate, and reliable critic. Not 
only that, she is on the record as being against 
many of the excesses of the feminist move- 
ment, especially on college campuses. In other 
words, she's not PC. 

Auerbach also knows a great deal about the 
subject of women's studies, since she has been 
teaching for two decades and has watched the 
discipline as it has developed from its begin- 
nings in the 1970s. We at the Book Review 
thought she would be a good critic for Who 
Stole Feminism?, a b ook t h a t s u p p o rts cq ual i ty 
for women but attacks certain practices and 



positions of certain feminists — what Sommers 
calls "gender feminists." 

Auerbach is a good and lively writer, and she 
can be outspoken in her views. We like that in a 
reviewer. She read Who StoU Feminism? and 
took issue with what she saw as errors, contradic- 
tions, and overstatements of various kinds. All in 
all, she was sharply critical of the book. 

No one who has charged her with bias has 
found anything inaccurate in her review. Those 
making the charges arc basing them on an 
inaccurate report in a New York newspaper 
that claimed Auerbach was named in Sommers' 
book and should have recused herself as a 
reviewer. The Book Review received many 
letters asking us why we would assign the book 
to someone named in it. The answer is, we 
wouldn't. Auerbach isn't named in Who Stole 
Feminism? and she would not have reviewed it 



if she had been. Sommers has said that in one 
chapter she was writing about Auerbach, but 
there was no * <y Auerbach could have known 
that. Auerbach did participate in one of the 
many large women's studies conferences that 
Sommers attended and wrote about nega- 
tively, but scores of women attended the con- 
ferences Sommers attacks. And attending a 
conference docs not mean one agrees with 
everything that goes on there. 

Auerbach is known as a contrarian, and a 
critic of academic feminism in its sillier mani- 
festations. We at the Book Review knew that 
from reading what Auerbach has written and 
from speaking with her personally. 

Rebecca SinkUr is the editor of the New York 
Times Book Review. An earlier version of this 
essay appeared as an email response on America 
Online s New York Times service, <@Times. 
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credible to this reporter, but not ignorance. After hounding me about 
the term paper for awhile, scarcely mentioning either Sommers' book 
or my review, he hung up and wrote in an inflammatory column that 
I was lying: I had written the PC statistic on her stepsons paper, and 
knew it. A friend suggested I should be grateful that Jim Sleeper had 
the courtesy to telephone me, but since he invented most of the 
statements he attributed to me, he needn't have wasted his rime. The 
issue to Sleeper and to subsequent columnists became, not politics, 
scholarship, feminism, her book, or my review, but their attempts to 
get nv* to acknowledge an anonymous comment Christina Sommers 
claimed was on a term paper no one in the press ever asked her to 
produce. This marginal comment becameasoiTce ofau then tic terror. 
As in Sommers* own book, with its hectoring emphasis on chance 
remarks made at conferences or on talk shows, the tangential had 
triumphed. I knew that since I don't think in numbers, I would never 
cite such a statistic, though I refused to repudiate someone's right to 
do so. My credibility hung on this marginal and unprovable remark. 

The Monday after my review appeared, the switchboards of the 
Times were jammed with angry phone calls, urging Rebecca Sinkler to 
disclaim my review. She, it turned out, knew less about Christina 
Sommers than I did: I had at least read the book and knew the brackish 
waters I was swimming in, but when the calls poured in, Rebecca was 
bewildered and appalled. For a bad few hours, the burden of proof was 
on me to defend my integrity as reviewer. I faxed a self-defense to the 
Book Review and waited nervously for the verdict. If the Times bowed 
to pressure and publicly disclaimed my review, I would, I knew, be 
professionally tarnished thereafter. I knew how Zoe Baird and Lani 
Guinicr must have felt as they waited for word from President Clinton 
after smear campaigns had spat them, unrecognizable, at his feet. 
Suddenly I was no longer a designated authority, but a lone target 
forced to defend myself against mad accusations that seemed to be 
coming from everywhere. 

My fate was happier thin Lani Guinier s. Partly, I suspect, because 
Rebecca Sinkler, like all of us, had watched and winced as the Senate and 
dL?n the President let themselves be bemused by this sort of smear 
campaign, my review was not disclaimed. I was exonerated of the more 
Byzantine charges that I "recognized" myself as the anonymous butt of 
her caricature. Had Sommers lied less stupidly, bringing in larger, more 
important issues than my own self-interest; had I not had a twelve-year 
association with the Book Review, had the pressure on the 77 been less 
boorish — I might have fallen into the abyss reserved for those whose book 
reviews are disclaimed and their authority taken away. 



New York Times Book Reviewer 
—or Feminist Dragon Lady? 

While most mainstream reviews of Sommers' book were mixed or 
favorable, Auerbach's 77mes review was sharply critical. But the critical 
review ended up putting Auerbach, not Sommers, on the spot. 

The fact is that Auerbach is not named in the book, and she denies any 
conflict of interest. Nevertheless, the claim was taken serious by promi- 
nent media critics like the Washington Posts Howard Kurtz (6/16/94). 

Auerbach feels she was plugged into some journalists' pre-written 
scripts: "A lot of the media wants to push this book, wants the feminist 
dragon lady, i.e. me, to be the villain, and there were a couple of articles 
saying, 'How dare they get Nina Auerbach, a well-known radical historian.' 
And I'm a literary critic. 1 mean, they could have at least sort of mentioned 
my books. They even got my field wrong." 

—Laura Flanders, EXTRAI, September/October 1994. 



At this writing, Rush Limbaugh has called me a feminazi; I have been 
the radical feminist villain in four newspaper columns by indignant men. 
Most of these columns dwell on the offending term paper comment, 
though some claim as well that I knew Sommers criticized my conference 
paper without mentioning my name — despi te the fact that she is addicted 
to naming names and criticizes no papers anonymously from that 
particular conference. No reporter has requested a copy of my paper to 
check against the quotations in her book, Sommers* defenders in the press 
give me the Cassandra feeling that I alone have actually read Who Stole 
Feminism? The Times published some angry and suspiciously similar 
letters, none of whose writers admitted to having read the book, and I 
answered them as coolly as I could. So much, I hope, for my brush with 
the organized right, 

I am unnerved, though, by this instance of political correctness on 
the right, its power to enlist the media and to throw even the New York 
Times into a defensive tizzy. Why does an author whose book was 
panned have more credibility than the reviewer? If a feminist or any 
other progressive didn't like a book review, could wc jam the phone 
lines of the Times? Would columnists listen or cry, "PC!"? Where, in 
any case, are our phone banks? Whom could we enlist to champion an 
unread book? 

As a literary critic, I am especially disturbed by the pervasive disdain 
for the actual book. Not only did Sommers' defenders, the letter- 
writers or the reporters, show no symptom of having read Who Stole 
Feminism^ but there were no substantive complaints about the 
content of my review: the issue was deflected from anything Sommers 
or I said in print to undemonstrable personal attacks on me. As a 
reviewer, I have tweaked distinguished noses from Frank Kermode s 
to Stephen King s; none of them knew I was there. If they or other 
successful authors had taken issue with my or any review, they would 
have looked guilty of petty egotism or bad sportsmanship. Who 
endows Christina Sommers with an authority granted to no estab- 
lished author? 

Most writers of first books — especially those with no endorsements 
by established writers on the cover — are glad to get any reviews at all, 
much less a review in the Times, Nevertheless, against all the rules of 
the literary game, an army of workers exerted itself to protect her book 
against my criticism. The muscle used to discredit me and the New 
York Times goes beyond the issue of a book review. It is an action taken 
against books in general, against freedom of speech, and against 
scholarship. 

Nina Auerbach teaches English at the University of Pennsylvania. 



The 77mes asks reviewers whether they know of any reason why they 
shouldn't accept an assignment. Auerbach had such a reason, but she 
didn't tell. Thafs surprising, because she insisted to me that If s a lousy 
book, it doesn't deserve any attention." Why review it, then? 

When I posed this question, Auerbach's deer-in-the-headlights re- 
sponse was deep denial: 1 don't think I taught this boy." Told that she had, 
indeed, taught Tamler Sommers, Auerbach said that a teaching assistant 
must'have written the offending comment. Maybe, but does she doubt 
the one Sommers is attacking? Y9S, she says, and I don't believe 

Auerbach's editors surely didn't know vhat Sommers was writing about 
her. But they do know better than to assign any book that slams an 
academic subculture to a prominent member of that subculture. Or don't 
they? 

—Jim Sleeper, New York Daily News, June 12, 1094. 
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The Big Lie 

Linda H'mhman 



>Hp HE WEEKS SINCE O. J. Simpson's arrest for murder have 
X witnessed an explosion of debate about domestic violence. With a 
conference committee of Congress considering the Violence Against 
Women Act as part of the crime package, the subject commands 
unprecedented attention. Sadly, much of the debate has been sullied by 
the willingness of the political right to engage in wild misrepresentations. 
Some of the people engaged in this process also bring their credibility as 
teachers and scholars to the exchange. To find academics presenting 
skewed information to the public casts doubt on the whole enterprise of 
scholarship, a doubt that will last long after the current debate is over. 

This misrepresentation of the numbers is just the most recent variation 
of the Big Lie technique much in vogue among the debunkers of gender 
violence. Christina Hoff Sommers, an associate professor at Clark 
University in Massachusetts, published a book, Who Stole Feminism?, 
claiming that the common-law doctrine of the "rule of thumb," which 
allowed a man to beat his wife if he used moderation, as in a stick no 
thicker than a thumb, is a "feminist fiction." Conservative columnists 
John Leo and Mona Char en glommed onto this assertion and crowed 
about how newspapers and television stations had been taken in. 

There's only one problem: It's Sommers who is wrong. There are at 
least three 19th-century American cases referring explicitly to the "rule 
of thumb ' {State v. Oliver, State v. Rhodes, and Bradley v. State) . Sommers 
knew about the cases because she refers to the two that convicted the 
husband anyway . Bu tshe never mentions the case that let the husband off. 

Sommers also didn't do her homework- The cases and the articles 
about the rule of thumb refer to the universally accepted authority on old 
English common law, William Blackstone. Sommefs looked at 
Blackstone s Commentaries, she says, in which Blackstone found that the 
common law prohibited violence against wives. She even cites a volume 
in her footnotes. A real scholar would ask how all those 19th-century state 
court judges who refer to Blackstone could have been so mistaken. 

The answer is that Sommers must have been looking at some sort of 
condensed version of Blackstone that left off the Latin parts, perhaps for 
the benefit of the common modern reader. Her quotation stopped right 
in the middle of a sentence. In the real volumes of Blackstone, available 
in many libraries, a husband's right in the old common law to moderate 
chastisement of his wife is there in black and white. Violence is allowed, 
Blackstone says, if it "lawfully and reasonably belongs to the husband for 
the due government and correction of his wife." Blackstone even talks 
about the limits on the permission in civil law to use scourges (whips or 
straps) and sticks. Perhaps Charen and Leo also lack libraries. 

Regardless of one's politics, we must ask ourselves whether the 
truth of gender relations is so terrible that it must be concealed with 
a curtain of lies. 

Linda Hirshman teaches law and is director of the Women s Legal 
Studies Institute at the Chicago Kent College of Law. This essay appeared 
in longer form in the July 31> 1994 Los Angeles Times. 

"The Baron may beate his Wife" 

"If a man beat an out-law, a traitor, a Pagai *$ villein, or his wife it 
is dispunishable, because by the Law Comr se persons can have 
no action: God send Gentle- women bettei . i, or better companies 

— The Lawes Resolutions of Womens Righ ts: or, the Lawos Provision 
for Woem en (1 632), p. 128, 
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IN RESPONSE TO Hirshman 's article, Christina Ho ff Sommers 
wrote a letter (8/13/94) in which she declared: 

Weighing in for the feminists, Hirshman says that my book Who Stole 
Feminism? used "the Big lie technique," when, in the middle of 
quoting Blackstone, it omitted a bit of Latin that talked of the old law 
that allowed a husband to "lawfully and reasonably" use force in 
"correcting" his wife, I omitted that because its content had already 
been paraphrased in the preceding language which I did quote: "The 
husband by the old law might give his wife moderate chastisement." 
Hirshman commits an interpretive whopper since she evidently reads 
the omitted Latin as giving Blackstone's opinion. Not so: Blackstone 
mentions the "old law" only to point out that it had been superseded 
in his own "p oliter" day ( 1 768) : "A wife may now have security against 
her husband." That is Blackstone s view. 

Sommers added: 

So my three major points remain: 1) Blacks tones opinion is that 
violence against wives is no longer legal; 2) the phrase "rule of 
thumb" nowhere appears in Blackstones discussion of wife beat- 
ing, and 3) the phrase did not originate in wife beating. (Authori- 
ties have traced its origin to 17th-Century English woodworkers 
who expertly used their thumbs for quick rough measurements.) 

In conclusion, Sommers challenged Hirshman 

to cite the statutes in American law justifying the feminist claim 
that our laws (not one or two sexist judges) sanctioned wife beating 
by a stick no bigger than the husband's thumb. There is no such 
body of actual law. Historically, the American legal system — albeit 
imperfect and imperfectly enforced— offers women the best pro- 
tections of liberty and person to date. Feminist revisionist legal 
lustory— not my rejection of it — is the Big Lie. 

LINDA HI! SHMAN REPLIES: 

I recendy iticized Associate Philosophy Professor Christina Hoff 
Sommers for her unscholarly misrepresentations of the facts about 
domestic violence. By her letter, Associate Professor Sommers contin- 
ues simply repeating her false assertions. Relentlessly repeating false- 
hoods for political ends is a very dangerous strategy to follow, as 20th 
century history has amply showed. 

False: Common law permission to beat your wife is a feminist 
fiction. 

True: In the formative period of our legal system, husbands were 
allowed to do serious violence against their wives without cost 

Falsr. Unlike all other feminist scholars, Christina Hoff Sommers 
is a uniquely reliable source on all aspects of gender. 

True: Sommers* contentions on legal feminism are amateurishly sloppy 
and inaccurate. 

What nonlawyer Sommers calls "bits of Latin" not important 
enough to bother with are the actual old cases (the writs) permitting 
the violence. These Latin writs embodied the old English common law 
authorities allowing the husbands to beat their wives as necessary. Put 
another way, in legal history, as in life: Cases are law. Numbers are facts. 
All the rest is commentary. 
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Beyond Polemic 

Jonathan L Entin 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS apparently has never heard of 
Otis Dudley Duncan. When confronted with some silly ideas, 
that distinguished demographer concluded that it would be better M to 
pass over these matters in silence in the hope that neglect will be better 
medicine for this infection than polemic* 

Polemic unfortunately reflects the style of much contemporary 
public discourse, which frequendy takes to extreme lengths the 
Supreme Court's view that debate should be "uninhibited, robust, and 
wide open.** Duncan did not always opt for silence. He devoted his 
career to pioneering research rather than vituperative essays, which 
suggests that there can be a more measured response to objectionable 
ideas, one that tries to generate light rather than heat. 

This brings us to Professor Sommers, who doesn't much like 
contemporary feminism. Concluding that she could no longer remain 
silent, she has written a polemical book, Who Stole Feminism?, and 
readers have chosen up sides along predictable ideological lines. 

As a bystander to recent debates among my colleagues in the arts 
and sciences, I was struck most strongly by Professor Sommers* sharp 
distinction between what she calls equity feminists, whom she ap- 
proves, and those she characterizes as gender feminists, whom she 
excoriates. Some of the most important influences on my professional 
development have been distinguished women. I suspect that they would 

Amidst her vehement and frequently 
hyperbolic condemnation of gender feminism, 
she does raise some important questions and 
point out some obvious mistakes. 



see fewer stark contrasts and more differences of emphasis than she does. 

More important, 1 was struck by ProfessorSommers* almost antiseptic 
account of equity feminism. At times I sensed not very subtle suggestions 
that the problems women face are inconsequential and that anyone who 
views the glass as still half (or maybe one-quarter) empty is willfully blind 
to the reality of ineluctable progress. This comes through, for example, in 
her discussion of the nineteenth-century origins of equity feminism ,(33- 
35) the presentation of women in textbooks,(56-58) and trends in 
earnings differentials between men and women. (241 -42) 

But equir feminism has been neither complacent nor demure. 
Elizabeth Cauy Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, whom Sommers 
invokes as preferred models, condemned the Fourteenth Amendment 
because one of its provisions protected only "male** voting rights. And 
LucretiaMott, who broke with them to support the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment despite that provision, once audibly objected when the official 
presiding at a wedding pronounced the couple "man and wife* rather 
than "husband and wife." (Compare Sommers* criticism of gender- 
feminist students who correct their teachers in the classroom (107).) 

Consider also the litigation campaign for women 's rights that won 
a series of Supreme Court cases beginning in the 1970s. Professor 
Sommers would probably characterize Ruth Bader Ginsburg, who 
played a major role in those efforts, and the other lawyers involved in 
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that campaign as equity feminists because they argued for sex-blind 
legal standards. But skeptical commentators, many of whom would 
hardly qualify as gender feminists, have questioned whether these 
victories really improved women's lot. Some of the cases were brought 
on behalf of male claimants and dealt with such seemingly trivial 
matters as differential drinking ages. 

There was a coherent rationale for this approach, as now-Justice 
Ginsburg explained during her confirmation hearing last year. The 
women's rights lawyers drew much of their inspiration from the 
NAACP's anti-segregation litigation campaign that culminated in 
Brown v. Board of Education, Knowing that existing precedents were 
almost completely unfavorable, Thurgood Marshall sought to chip 
away at the doctrinal underpinnings of "separate but equal" until the 
propitious moment for a frontal assault. 

The legal precedents for women were not much better, as anyone 
who has read Justice Bradley's paean to motherhood in rejecting Myra 
Brad well s attempt to become a lawyer will appreciate. Over the years 
since 1873, judicial language had become more subtle but the results 
were hardly encouraging. Reasoning by analogy from the campaign 
against segregation, feminist lawyers brought a series of cases that 
questioned stereotypical notions of sex roles. Their male plaintiffs 
often took a much more active part in chi!d care and domestic work 
than is true even today, and such superficially unimportant regula- 
tions as differential drinking ages often reflected distressingly patron- 
izing assumptions about male-female behavior. 

From this perspective, the distinction between equity feminism and 
gender feminism begins to blur. The women's rights lawyers concluded 
that traditional legal doctrine was so pervaded by stereotypical (male?) 
ideas that progress could be made only by packaging cases in un threatening 
ways, such as by finding men to challenge apparently minor sex-based 
rules. Only after achieving success in those cases would it be possible to 
get the Supreme Court to treat more important sex-based classifications, 
like race-based ones, as legally suspect and therefore presumptively invalid 
unless supported by a compelling governmental interest. There would 
still be ixx>m to argue whether particular arrangements, such as special 
accommodation of pregnant workers, were permissible, but the burden 
of persuasion would fall on those seeking to justify different treatment 
rather than on those attacking it. 

On uV; evidence from her book, unfortunately, Professor Sommers 
seems incapable of facilitating the sort of reasoned discussion that 
universities are supposed to promote. She often appears primarily intent 
on scoring rhetorical points against those with whom she disagrees. She 
cannot even resist inserting a few personal digs against Naomi Wolf while 
congratulating her for moving away from gender feminism. (245) 

Nevertheless, some of Professor Sommers' points deserve a more 
thoughtful response than the tone of her argument might invite. Amidst 
her vehement and frequendy hyperbolic condemnation of gender femi- 
nism, she does raise some important questions and point out some 
obvious mistakes. We ought to take these matters seriously even If we 
disagree with her position and find her tone less than constructive. 

To take just one example, Scmmers devotes six pages (203-08) to 
the etymology of the term "rule of thumb." Her purpose is to disprove 
the claim that this term originated as a rule of English common law, 




transplanted to America, that a husband could beat his wife with a 
weapon no thicker than his thumb. This is, she says, a "feminist 
fiction."(204> 

The claim has two elements. The first is that "rule of thumb" was 
first used in reference to the legal standard for wifc-bcating. Sommers 
consulted the Oxford English Dictionary, which traces the phrase back 
to the late seventeenth century to usages that h^ve nothing to do with 
spouse abuse. I checked both the first and the second edition of the 
OED and found no references at all to that subject. 

The second element is that, whatever the terms origin, the 
common law did allow husbands to beat their wives with thumb V 
width sticks. Sommers finds no basis for this assertion in Blackstones 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (which profoundly influenced 
early American law) and invokes tl*j work of "historian and feminist" 
Elizabeth Pleck,(205) who wrote about American laws against wife- 
beating that date as far back as the seventeenth century. At the same 
time, Sommers does concede that there is "a small core of fact" in this 
element of the "rule of thumb" story.(206) 

This account is reasonably accurate as far as it goes, although it 
omits what might be the only American case on record in which the 
"rule of thumb" was used to acquit a husband accused of wife-beating. 
But in correcting the mistakes of others, Sommers implies that those 
who disseminate this "feminist fable"(207) do so exclusively for 
ideological reasons. The true story is more complex. In summarizing 
that story here, I draw heavily upon an article by Henry Ansgar Kelly 
that will appear this fall in the Journal of Legal Education. Kelly reviews 
the origins of the term "rule of thumb" in reference to wife-beating, 
examines American sources, traces the authorities relied upon by 
Blackstone, and analyzes the extent of permissible wife-chastisement 
in English and Roman law. 

Like Sommers, Kelly finds the first published claim that "rule of 
thumb" originated in English common law to be a 1977 paper by 
Terry Davidson. Unlike Sommers, Kelly suggests that Davidsons 
mistake arose from ignorance rather than ideology. He describes her 
as "a journalist with no evidence of legal or historical training." Her 
inaccurate account of the term s etymology has been accepted 
uncriticily by scholars who should know better. 

Of course, showing that the term "rule of thumb" did not arise as 
a precept of the common law is only part of the issue. The absence of 
any reference to this usage in the OED might simply reflect a coverage 
gap. ^More important is whether the law recognized the "rule of 
thumb" as a standard in wife-beating cases. Sommers refers to an 1824 
ruling by the Mississippi Supreme Court {Bradley v. State) and an 
1 874 decision by the North Carolina Supreme Court (State v. Oliver)* 
both of which unequivocally rejected the thumb standard while 
upholding convictions for spousal abuse. She correctly observes, 
however, that neither court found an absolute legal bar against 
violence toward wives. 

Sommers misses an earlier North Carolina decision (State v. 
Rhodes) discussed by Kelly. In that 1868 case, the trial judge hid 
explicitly relied upon the rule of thumb in dismissing a wife-beating 
charge. Kelly found no similar judicial ruling in any other reported 
•decision. In any event, the state supreme court disavowed the lower 
court's reasoning but upheld the result because the case involved 
'trifling violence." This conclusion echoes Blackstone s notion that 
husbands enjoyed what Sommers calls "a measure of latitude in 
physically chastising their wives," a notion she characterizes as "not 
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representative of judicial opinion in the rest of the country. "(206) 

It would be wrong to conclude that these old cases completely 
discredit the rule of thumb as a legal concept. There is a well- 
recognized distinction between law on the books and law in action. It 
is possible that people in the nineteenth century erroneously thought 
there was such a legal principle, as Terry Davidson did in our own 
time. Sommers never considers this possibility; Kelly does. 

As late as 1941 , in the first edition of his celebrated treatise on tort 
law, William Prosser referred to the rule of thumb in discussing the 
Rhodes case (although he dismissed that idea as a "legend" in a 
subsequent edition). A commonly cited 1917 law review article states 
the rule of thumb without actually using the term, and mistakenly 
adduces the two North Carolina decisions as authority for that 
proposition. Perhaps more significant, an American edition of 
Blackstone's Commentaries published in 1897 (at which point 
Blackstone himself had been dead for more than a century) inaccu- 
rately cites Rhodes as endorsing the rule of thumb. 

This discussion suggests the following conclusion: To say that the 
common law countenanced some violence against wives does not neces- 
sarily mean that the "rule of thumb" represented the common law 
standard. The tw" propositions are neither equivalent nor logically 
related. We can endorse the first without necessarily accepting the second. 

These references in respected and widely available legal works 
suggest the possibility that at least some members of the public 
assumed that the notion of "rule of thumb" had something to do with 
the permissible limits of husbandly authority. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that this assumption influenced the behavior of some hus- 
bands who might have regarded physical violence against their wives 
as acceptable and of law-enforcement personnel who might have 
found it difficult to attach very high priority to such behavior. 

Sommers herself calls for better approaches to the problem of 
domestic violence. So what difference does it make that the term "rule 
of thumb" did not originate in English common law and that there is 
not very much legal authority of any kind relating this term to wife- 
beating? For that matter, why should we care about other exaggera- 
tions and errors that she points out? After all, mistakes are inevitable 
in discussions of highly charged subjects. 

We should care for several reasons. As a matter of strategy, those 
who seek to persuade others should avoid basic mistakes that might 
call their overall credibility into question. Some of the errors Sommers 
notes, such as the etymology and significance of "rule of thumb," 
might seem trivial. Unfortunately, they can have a corrosive effect on 
public perceptions of those who purvey them. Moreover, they can also 
provide cheap rhetorical ammunition to critics. For example, I know 
of at least one conservative commentator (a woman) who used the 
controversy in the University of Minnesota's Scandinavian studies 
department to question whether sexual harassment allegations should 
ever be taken very seriously. If Sommers' account of that situation is 
remotely accurate,(l 14-15) we should all be troubled. 

At a more fundamental level, getting things right has intrinsic 
value. If Sommers helps us do that, we ought to be grateful even 
though we find her general thesis un persuasive. It's too bad that she 
so often seems more interested in scoring debater s points than in 
having a serious conversation, but that shouldn't prevent the rest of us 
from trying to understand the world more clearly. 

Jonathan Entin teaches law at the Case Western Reserve University 
School of Law. 
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Failing at Fairness 

Myra Sadker and David Sadker 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS debunks studies document- 
ing gender bias in education with claims of "not peer reviewed." 
She has leveled these charges in numerous interviews, all designed to 
promote her new book, while killing the Gender Equity in Education 
Act now before Congress. 

Her charge is bizarre. Our research has been reviewed by the federal 
government, by outside experts hired by the government, by the 
American Educational Research Association and by editors and edito- 
rial boards of professional journals. Hundreds of other studies docu- 
ment gender bias in education. Conducted by other researchers both 
here and abroad, many of these studies have .been compiled in the 
AAUW Report and also have undergone professional reviews. 

While we called our book Failing at Fairness \ this tide would fit 
Sommers attempt to distort and even reinvent reality, ^ommers 
discusses our research in ten pages of her book, a section hued with 
inaccuracies, misleading innuendoes, or quotes in interviews that 
seem not to have taken place. For example, in her book she talks about 
a local school teacher who appeared with us on a Dateline television 
show. She was a wonderful teacher who agreed to let us (and all of 
America) into her classroom. Because of her courage and openness, 
viewers were able to see first-hand the subde ways that gender bias 
operates and the willingness of teachers to improve themselves. 
Imagine our shock when we read in Sommers* book that this teacher 
thought that the program, was a sham. We called the teacher who was 
dumbfounded by Sommers* characterization. Not only did she dis- 
agree with the remarks attributed to her — she thought it was an 
accurate program, not a sham — she says she did not grant an interview 
to Sommers. 

A few paragraphs before, Sommers reports on a conversation 
between a professor and a doctoral student who was conducting 
research on gender bias in college classrooms. Sommers says the 
doctoral student told the professor he was "screwing up" her research 
because he wasn*t biased enough. Again, we called the former student, 
who is also shocked by the description in Sommers* book. She points 
out that the research design for her doctoral dissertation prohibited 
her from talking with the professors she was observing. Moreover, the 
former student is certain that she was never interviewed by Sommers. 

In 1992, we analyzed more than 400 studies concerned with 
gender bias, and we published that effort in the Review of Research in 
Education, This artk-Je was not only peer reviewed, but it also won the 
American Educational Research Association award in 1992 as the best 
review of research (not just gender bias research, but any research) 

A National Course on the Culture Wars 

TDC is developing a nationally-linked course on the 
culture wars for 1995-96. Please contact us to volunteer 
for the planning Task Force and/or to teach a version of 
the course at your campus (which may be an adaptation 
of a course you are already teaching). The idea will be to 
network teachers and students across the country who 
are doing variations of a common course. 



published in the United States. In that exhaustive chapter, we never 
came across the name Christina HofF Sommers. To the best of our 
knowledge, she has never published a single education research article, 
peer reviewed, semi-peer reviewed or unre viewed. Nothing. Educa- 
tional research clearly is not Sommers* field. If it is an arena she wishes 
to enter, she should do her homework. 

Gender bias is a subtle, usually unintentional, but persistent part 
of the classroom. More than twenty other studies show that boys 
receive more frequent and more precise attention. Sommers* attempt 
to discount the research and block passage of the Gender Equity in 



Education Act must not be allowed to succeed. As we document in 
Failing at Fairness^ although girls begin school ahead of boys, by the 
time they graduate they are behind. On the PS AT and the SAT, girls 
trail boys. Boys outscore girls on 1 1 of 14 Achievement Tests, used for 
admission to the most selective colleges. Later, men score ahead on the 
Graduate Record Exam, the LSAT for law school, the GMAT for 
business school and the MCAT for medical school. Girls are the only 
group to begin school with a testing advantage and leave at a testing 
disadvantage. You don't have to be a researcher to know that this is a 
problem, and an issue of concern to educators, parents, citizens, and 
lawmakers. 

Over the past two decades, with the moral encouragement of Title 
DC, girls and women have made substantial gains. We recognize and 
applaud that progress. But it is too early to declare victory and go 
home. The Gender Equity in Educarion Act can continue the moral 
momentum towards full educational equail*y. This is not the time to 
accept the smokescreen of those who believe that women already have 
come too far. This is the time to complete the journey. 

Myra and David Sadker teach education at American University. 



If mainstream media took debate about feminism seri- 
ously, one might have seen Sommers subjected to more 
investigative questioning. Instead, she appeared virtually 
unchallenged on CNBC's Equal Time (7/15/94) with jour- 
nalist/host Susan King and co-host Linda Chavez, former 
Reagan civil rights commissioner — who seemed to agree 
that "feminazis" do indeed exist. 
—Laura Flanders, EXTRA! September/October 1994. 



I called Ms. Lowe. She agrees with the goaf sot the Sadkers' research and 
believes teachers may exhibit unconscious bias. She herself took part in 
a teachers' presentation in support of the Gender Equity in Education Act. 
Nevertheless, she felt that the "'Dateline" program was a sham. That 
class was boy-heavy," she said. "Of cou rse I called on more boys. A good 
documentary should tell you the proportion of boys to girls in the class. 
There were four or five more boys than girls." Moreover, she pointed out, 
the "Dateline".crew had filmed her for eight to ten hours, but only a few 
minutes were shown. Of course it was possible to find in all that footage 
some small sequence that appeared to show bias. "By that method," Ms. 
Lowe observed derisively, "they could document most anything." 
— Christina Hoff Sommers, Who Stole Feminism?, p. 171. 
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How Sommers Has Distorted Polls 

Celinda Lake 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS challenges a poll we con- 
ducted for the American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) on the self-esteem of girls and boys as they progress from 
elementary school to high school. 

We are very disturbed by her specious and misleading characteriza- 
tion of our work. In support of her conservative ideology, she has 
seriously distorted the facts. Indeed, of all our work, this is one of the 
polls of which I am most proud. The methodology and findings were 
reviewed at every stage bv a panel of academic experts, consisting of 
Dr. Carol Gilligan of Harvard, Dr. Nancy Goldberger of the Ficluing 
Institute* and Dr. J anie Victoria Ward of Simmons College, who also 
approved the final report. Their other work and the work of a number 
of academics in this field has agreed with our findings. 

Sommers makes two specific charges about the way the poll was 
reported in the AAUW publication, Shortchanging Girls, Shortchang- 
ing America: A Call to Action. 

With regard to the first charge, Sommers quotes the following 
statements: "In a crucial measure of self-esteem, 60 percent of elemen- 
tary school girls and 69 percent of elementary school boys say they are 
'happy the way I am.' But by high school, girls' self-esteem falls 31 
points, to only 29 percent, while boys* self-esteem falls only 23 points 
to 46 percent." 

Sommers then says that the publication "conveniently leaves out 
the fact that the numbers refer only to boys and girls who had checked 
'always true* in response to 'am happy the way I am.' In effect [shesays] 
the AAUW counted as 'unhappy* all respondents who had checked 
'sort of true' and 'sometimes true/sometimes false.*" 

In fact, the extremes or end points reported in the publication were 
simply used to illustrate the issues, not to draw conclusions based on 
one or two questions. Rather, the analysis looked at multiple indica- 
tors for repeated conclusions and used multiple methodologies, all of 
which came to the same conclusions. 

There were a total of 92 questions in the poll, of which 26 were on 
self-esteem alone. A self-esteem index was constructed on the basis of 
such factors as a general sense of individual self-esteem, feelings of 
importance within the family, academic confidence, feelings of im- 
portance within the family, academic confidence, feelings of isolation, 
expressions of verbalization or voice, and feelings of acceptance by 
peers. The index was cross-referenced against several batteries of 
questions in areas such as school subjects, career goals, and gender 
differences. 

It is common industry practice to illustrate by using the end points 
in responses. The differences in gender response were all statistically 
significant. The index — based on nil 92 questions — showed a drop in 
self-esteem for girls that was more than three times as large as for boys. 

With regard to the second charge, Sommers asserts, "The AAUW 
also failed to publicize the very awkward finding that African-Ameri- 
can boys, who are educationally most at risk, score highest of all on the 
AAUW's self-esteem indexes.* 1 

Out of 3, 000 children surveyed, only 600 were males. This sample 
size was large enough to report aggregate male data, but not large 
enough to break it down by ethnic background. It is irresponsible of 
Sommers to do otherwise. This illustrates the fact that Sommers is 



trained in philosophy, not survey research. I would gladly concede to 
her expertise on Plato if she would do the same on polling. 

Sommers also offers the cheap shot that "it took me many weeks to 
get a reluctant AAUW to let me see their actual data." In fact, she got 
the full data after writing a letter requesting it, as did everyone else who 
received it. Nearly 100 scholars nationwide have the full data. In fact, 
AAUW is unusual because it has readily released the full data to many 
scholars; many researchers do not release their data at all. 

What's the significance of our findings? The decline we have docu- 
mented in girls* self-esteem may have a very real impact on their 
achievement and career choices later on. In a classic study, researchers 
Elizabeth Fennema and Julia Sherman found a strong relationship 
between math achievement and confidence. Their research revealed a 
drop in both girls' math confidence and their achievement in the middle- 
school years. The drop in confidence preceded a decline in achievement 
Similarly, the AAUW poll found a circular relationship between self- 
esteem, liking math and science, and career aspirations. Students with 
higher self-esteem like math and science more, and students who like 
math and science are most likely to name professional occupations as their 
first career choice. Indeed, in my view, one reason the AAUW research 
had such an impact is that it resonated with the experiences of mothers 
and fathers and educators throughout the country. 

Celinda Lake is a partner in the Washington, D.C. research firm of 
Mellman -Lazarus -Lake. 



The Money Behind Anti-Feminism 

Christina Hoff Sommers attacks the "geneious funding" of 
feminists, but Sommers herself has achieved fame and fortune 
from her harsh attacks on feminism. According to FAIR, Sommers 
received $164,000 from three conservative foundations (Olin, 
Bradley, and Carthage) for her research, as well as a six-figure 
advance from Simon & Schuster. As Sommers admits, "I could not 
have written this book without their aid and cooperation,^) 

Sommers contrasts the"well-fundedtransformationist projects" 
of feminists with the National Association of Scholars: "The NAS 
has an office in Princeton, New Jersey, with a staff of six (two part- 
timers), abudget of $900,000, and a national membership of fewer 
than three thousand. In contrast to the transformationists, the NAS 
operates entirely on its own; no university supports it or offers it 
facilities."^) 

Entirely on its own? In 1991 alone, NAS received more than 
$682,000 from conservative foundations.The idea that NAS is an 
impoverished, unsupported group while its opponents operate in 
lavish wealth is quite amusing to those of us at Teachers for a 
Democratic Culture. TDC, with a membership of nearly two 
thousand, has a budget less than 2% the size of the NAS. We have 
no office, no paid staff, and we struggle to survive while NAS has 
the money to buy numerous full-page ads in national publications. 

That's why we need the help of our members to continue 
existing. Please make sure you renew your membership now for 
the upcoming year. We depend on you to send us your check to 

Teachers for a Democratic Culture 
P.O. Box 6405, Evaneton, IL 60204 
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Shining a Light on the Misrepresentation of Women s Studies 

ElUti Messer-Davidow 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS claims that women's studies 
are unscholarly, "intolerant of dissent," and guilty ofbrainwash- 
ing students, and she singles out the University of Minnesota as an 
"extreme example" of "one of the more gender-feminized col- 
leges. w (113) Unfortunately, few in the media have challenged, let 
alone researched the validity of, Sommers' claims. For instance, a 
feature story by Maura Lerner and Anne O'Connor ( W< LT classes arc 
focus of feminist feud," July 21) in the Minneapolis Star Tribune 
reported her charges as if they were accurate. They're not. Both 
Sommers and the story have badly misrepresented women's studies. 

First, the story report: on only one of nearly 70 women's studies 
courses taught at many levels during the 1993-94 academic year. 
Although it mentions a few other course titles, it does not indicate that 
the majority of courses focus on intellectual matters specific to 
disciplinary and cross disciplinary fields. The story criticized this one 
continuing education/extension course, "Woman: A Sense of Iden- 
tity," for being too "soft" and political, thereby giving credence to 
Sommers' charge that most women's studies courses are unscholarly. 

If the reporters had taken my course, "The Cultural Construction 
of Sex, Gender and Sexuality," they would have read approximately 80 
pages a week, participated in class and small-group discussions, heard 
lectures, made a presentation to the class, and written a paper (12 pages 
for undergraduate students, 20 pages for graduate students) that was 
historical, critical, or analytical. Materials included biology, sociology, 
anthropology, history, psychology, psychoanalysis, literature, jour- 
nalism, church documents, and advertising. 

As for Sommers' allegation that women's studies professors sup- 
press dissent and brainwash their students, I should add that the 
ground rules for my cour c : are intellectual respcnability and personal 
respect: 1) students can assert or refute any position they wish, but 
must support it with examples, analyses, and arguments, and 2) they 
can critique a person's position and methods, but not attack her 
personally. If Sommers or the reporters had complaints about my 
course, they would not be that it lacked scholarship, diverse views, or 
rigorous analysis. 

Conclusive evidence for or against Sommers' charges must be based 
on a much larger sample than these two courses. Sommers herself, when 
questioned during an interview on a Minneapolis radio show, said in 
defense of her charges against women's studies courses: "You know, it 
would make sense not tc believe it until you see it because it's so 
astonishing, but I base this on incredible amounts of research, investiga- 
tion." However, she examined only a handful of courses rather than a large 
and representative sample of the approximately 30,000 woman's studies 
courses taught at colleges md universities across the country. The Star 
Tribune story, for its part, fails to evaluate her charges through careful 
research and analysis in this and other instances. 

The story also gives credence to her charge of politics by failing to 
situate women's studies in its historical context. From its establish- 
ment in the 19 th century, the American highercdu cation system (with 
the exception of women's colleges) generally barred women from 
graduate training and faculty employment in all but the traditionally 
"female" fields (nursing, education, home economics); most disci- 
plines excluded them as subjects of study or studied them only as 
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examples ofstereotypically "feminine" behavior. For the past 25 years, 
feminist scholars have investigated women's lives, recovered their 
contributions to public and private endeavor, and documented the 
varied forms of families, genres of art and literature, and other such 
typologies that the disciplines constructed narrowly by basing their 
generalizations on men's activities. 

Women's studies research and teaching have enriched, not impov- 
erished, our understanding of human beings and their cultures. 
Feminist advocacy of equal educational opportunity has extended, not 
diminished, our democratic principles and practices. While Sommers 
appreciates research on women's contributions, she declares that 
academic inquiry into the gap between democratic principles and 
oppressive actualities is "political." What is "political" are the attempts 
to foreclose such inquiry; if successful, they would limit the academic 
freedom of research and teaching. 

Both Sommers and the Star Tribune reporters quote Michael 
Olenick's attack on his experiences in Women's Studies 101 : "When 
I signed up for a women's studies class I expected to learn about 
feminism, famous women, women's history and women's 
culture... Instead of finding new insights into the world of women, I 
Tound... bizarre theories about world conspiracies dedicated to repress- 
ing and exploiting women. "(102) t 

But Sommers and the reporters don't explain what "oppression" 
means and why it might be a valid academic subject. Many scholars, 
not just feminists, study oppression: some investigate how particular 
factors such as discriminatory laws affect individuals, while others 
investigate how rights, opportunities, and responsibilities are un- 
equally distributed in society according to such social categories as sex, 
race and class. Critics of women's studies object to the latter approach. 
Yet, they would not insist that medical science study a dicease's 
progress in individual patients but not its dispersal among popula- 
tions. They would not insist that agricultural science consider how 
grain is grown but not how it is distributed. Olenick personalizes and 
sensationalizes "oppression" when he claims that feminists define it as 
a conspiracy; rather, feminists suggest that oppression results from 

Manufacturing Political Correctness 

To cite one more example of the conservative use of regulation to 
leverage change on liberalized higher education, then -Secretary of Educa- 
tion Lamar Alexander, with the help of conservative appointees to his 
National Advisory Committee on Accreditation (in particular NAS members 
Christina Hoff Sommers and Martin Trow), attacked the diversity standards 
of the Middle States Association. Alexander recommended that Middle 
States be de-authorized, that accrediting agencies be federally regulated, 
that credentialing be provided by a number of competitive agencies from 
which institutions may choose, and that institutional eligibility for federal 
student aid not be contingent upon accreditation. When Middle States 
agreed underpressure to make diversity standards optional for institutions, 
some commentators saw this "compromise" as the beginning of a federali- 
zation of peer accreditation. In light of cultural conservatism's agenda, these 
attempts to reconstruct higher education through judicial precedent and 
government regulation must be seen not as responses to left-wing political 
correctness but as steps in the implementation of the right-wing agenda. 

—Ellen Messer-Davidow, "Manufacturing the Attack on Liberalized Higher 
Education," Social Texf, Fall 1993. 
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particular ways of organizing and distributing social goods. 

Both the story and Sommers impugn such feminist teaching 
methods as small-group discussions and sitting in a circle, but fail to 
explain that the row-lecture format was only widely institutionalized 
with the expansion of American higher education in the 20th century 
and was not adopted, for instance, by English universities which relied 
on the tutorial. Anyone who has attended a university knows that 
disciplines today draw from several methods those most appropriate 
for the course goals and size ~tu dents sit around a seminar table, make 

presentations to the class, hold 

i n tensive small-gr o up d iscussi o n , 



Women's studies 



take field trips, break up into 



i j , I • teams, walk in threes and fours on 

research and teaching , . , , , . . 

hospital rounds, and work on m- 



have enriched, not 
impoverished, our 
understanding of 
human beings and 
their cultures* 



dividual projects. Anyone who 
has attended a class of 35 students 
knows the disadvantages of the 
row-lecture format: you see the 
backs of heads, don't hear all the 
comments, and feel slightly un- 
comfortable in the formally seg- 
mented space. 

The story also repeats 
Sommers' criticisms of women's 
studies for promoting "self-esteem" — which certainly has been 
trivialized by talk shows and pop-psych books that sell it as the by- 
product of fad diets, makeovers and crash courses on talking up one's 
self to others. But "self-esteem" — which means we have self-respect, 
confidence and a fitting pride in our achievements — isn't inconse- 
quential or easy to achieve when we all, as individuals, get plenty of 
negative feedback. Researchers have shown that the achievement of 
"self-esteem" is generally more difficult for women, than for men, in 
a society that devalues women, and it is relevant to education because 
it affects learning. We learn better when we speak up in class, trust our 
abilities despite occasional flubs, and take pride in our work. As a 
professor, I find that more female students than male students don't 
feel and act this way. Women's studies faculty try to help by encour- 
aging female students to *peak in class and by affirming their achieve- 
ments. 

Finally, I'd like to clear away a few more misrepresentations. Does 
the emphasis on women mean that women's studies — as Sommers 
charges — are "me studies"? No. We study men and male gendering, 
as well as women and female gendering, because the sexes and genders 
exist together in a relational system; to understand one, you have to 
understand all. Does it mean that we don't welcome and encourage 
male students? No, because equal opportunity and respect for both 
sexes require the participation of both; what we don't encourage is the 
refusal to investigate the problem of inequalities between women and 
men. Do exceptions invalidate generalizations about women and 
men? No, because every category supports both generalizations and 
exceptions; the fact that some women and many men are confident 
learners should not prevent us from working with those women and 
men who are not. 

Professors of all persuasions arc rethinking research and teaching — . 
asking why, historically, the disciplines have selected somcsubjects for 
study and omitted others, why universities h^ve admitted some people 
to higher education and excluded others, which mcf hods of teaching 



are more or less effective, and how our choices have shaped the 
knowledges we study and the realities we live. 

I wish that the Star Tribune reporters had been more aware of how 
their own choices shaped this story about women's studies. The version 
of women's studies they present as a "reality" seems to confirm the charges 
of critics like Sommers, but it is far from the truth; it is amisrepresentation 
produced by insufficient research, exemplification, and analysis. 

More seriously, the story is part of a campaign to disseminate the 
misrepresentations originally produced by Sommers. She and her 
supporters are now busy promulgating these misrepresentations through 
conservative and mainstream. Here in Minneapolis, she was inter- 
viewed on the WCCO Wes Minter Show and defended in a Star 
Tribune op-ed piece by Ian Maidand, a member (like Sommers 
herself) of the National Association of Scholars. 

Let me repeat a particularly galling dialogue from the Wes Minter 
Show that featured the host, Sommers, and Star Tribunereponer Anne 
O'Connor. 

WM: I wish somebody from the "U" would have been here to 
answer that question. We offered somebody from the "U" the 
opportunity to come. They could not have somebody. 

CHS: I'd like to address the fact that they don't have anybody 
coming because that in itself is, I think, very, very wrong. 

WM: Apparently nobody was available. 

CHS: Oh, no one was available in an entire university with millions 
and millions of dollars invested in these various [women's] pro- 
grams. There isn't a single person that can come up and face 
criticism or face lively debate. They don't [emphasis hers] want it 
debateo , they don't want open discussion, they don't want any 
light to shine on what they're doing. 

Now let me supply the facts. The Wes Minter Show "offered" the 
University's Public Relations Office "the opportunity" on Friday to 
. find someone to appear on "he Monday morning show. Despite this 
short notice, the Office phoned four faculty members (including 
myself) that afternoon, and, unable to reach them, left messages. As it 
turned out, theywereallout of town or otherwise committed. Though 
eager to appear on the show, I was already scheduled to attend a 
dissertation defense involving a Canadian student and three faculty 
members now at other universities. Having missed that opportunity, 
I am grateful for this one to discuss Sommers' criticisms and shine a 
little light on what women's studies, and she, are doing. 

Ellen Messer-Davidow is associate professor of English at the University 
of Minnesota t Twin Cities. 



I would like to see Weilesley College, Mount Hofyoke, Smith, Mills, 
and the University of Minnesota— among the more extreme examples- 
print the following announcement on the first page of their bulletins: 
We will help your daughter discover the extent to which she has been in 
complicity with the patriarchy. We will encourage her to reconstruct herself 
through dialogue with us. She may become enraged and chronically 
offended. She will very likely reject the religious and moral codes you raised 
her with. She may well distance herself from family and friends. She may 
change her appearance, and even her sexual orientation. She may end up 
hating you (her father) and pitying you (her mother). After she has com- 
pleted her reeducation with us, you will certainty be out tens of thousands 
of dollars and very possiWy be out one daughter as wel. 
— Christina Hoff Sommers, Who Stofo Fem/msro?, p. 91. 
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The Politics of Feminist Epistemology: The Sommers Debate 

Susan Stanford Friedman 



TWO YEARS AGO, Christina Hoff Sommers published a pre- 
view of her book, Who Stole Feminism?, in a New Republic article 
lambasting academic feminism. Entitled "Sister Soldiers" (October 5, 
1992), it relies upon the same kind of rhetorical manipulation, 
spurious reasoning, and inadequate or inaccurate handling of data chat 
characterizes the book. It is important that defenders of academic 
feminism understand the politics not only of what Sommers says but 
also of the epistemological baser jf her attack. The article, compact as 
it is, ofTersaconvenientwordshop for examining the way in which how 
she argues calls into question what she argues. 

In "Sister Soldiers," Sommers claims the voice of responsible 
journalist and objective historian. Billed as "Live from a Women's 
Studies Conference," the article narrates a partial "history" of the 1992 
National Women's Studies Association convention in Austin, Texas 
by way of introducing a brief history of academic feminism in the 
United States. Sommers writes overtly from the perspective of what 
she calls "an older 'First Wave' kind of feminism whose main goal is 
equity."(30) Identifying herself as a feminist, she engages in ahistorio- 
graphic project whose covert agenda is to attack what she calls the 
newer "'Second Wave 1 gynocentric feminism, which since the early 
70s has taken center stage in the universities."(33) Most academic 
feminists would recognize her article — in spite of its self-identified 
feminism — as consistent with the phenomenon of current attacks on 
women's studies coming *Vom such media heroes as Charles Sykes and 
Dinesh D'Souza and organizations like the National Association of 
Scholars. Sommers uses historiographic discourse — first, about the 
NWSA convention, then, the development of women's st; dies — to 
condemn wholesale the project of contemporary academic feminism. 
Her stories of the past represent her attempt to intervene in the 
present — to halt the march of what she opposes within feminism. 

Sommers' diachronic discourse is easily unveiled as synchronic 
discourse in drag. Her narratives of the NWSA convention and the 
development of women's studies collapse quickly into figural repre- 
sentations of a demonized feminism. She practices a kind of met- 
onymic historiography in which the telling anecdote of feminist excess 
stands in for the multi-faceted phenomenon of academic feminism. 
Substituting a part for the whole, she characterizes all women's studies 
through narrative recitation of single incidents that determine guilt by 
association. This metonymic smear begins with the title, "Sister 
Soldiers," which foreshadows her attack in the article on "gynocentric 
feminism" by echoing the name of the Afrocentric rap singer Sister 
Soljah, from whom candidate Bill Clinton distanced himself during 
his presidential campaign. The implication of this covert allusion is 
that just as the liberal Clinton was right to separate himself from black 
ethnoccntrism, she as liberal feminist is correct to distance herself from 
a gynocentric feminism that promotes "sisterhood." Whatever one 
thinks of Sister Soljah, Sommers' analogic figuration of academic 
feminism as Afrocentrism depends upon a hidden rhetoric of racist 
paranoia. Like many Americans of different political stripes, Sommers 
might well have been repulsed by the racism of the Willie Horton ad 
during the Bush-Dukakis presidential race in 1988; but in rhetorical 
terms, her title functions in a similar way. 

Sommers establishes her authority as historian by amassing narra- 
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tive detail about the conference for the first third of the article. She 
carefully sets the scene of the conference and narratives its opening 
events, detailing Eleanor Smeal's late arrival for the initial address and 
the panelists who filled in until she came: "To pass the rime, we were 
introduced to an array of panelists... .Still no Smeal. A panelist named 
Angela took the ^loor...A weary Eleanor Smeal finally arrived.... "(30) 
This narrative detail functions to produce what Roland Barthes calls 
the "reality effect," that is, the effect of reality, of objective history 
achieved through the piling up of" facts." Detail establishes verisimili- 
tude, which then lends credibility to her point of view, which seems 
to emerge objectively out of the data. She reports, for example, that 
"Louise and I were relived when the proceedings were interrupted by 
a coffee break. Half-and-half was available — though perhaps not for 
long. Theeco-feminist caucus has been pushing to eliminate all meat, 
fish, eggs, and dairy products at NWSA events. "(30) Sommers' 
manipulation of the reality effect in her narrative of the conference 
establishes her credibility for her accounts of feminist conferences and 
classrooms around the country. Metonymies of feminism appear 
throughout the rest of the article as characterizations of the norm: the. 
women's studies program directors who joined hands in a "healing 
circle" and "assumed the posture of trees experiencing rootedness and 
tranquility"; the introductory women's studies course at Rutgers that 
requires student to perform "some 'outrageous' and 'liberating' act 
outside of class" and then share feelings about it in class; tta "heady 
claim" by Elizabeth Minnich that "'What we are doing is comparable 
to Copernicus shattering our geo-centricity.... We are shattering andro- 
centricity'"; and so forth. (3 1-32) "Ouchings and mass therapy," she 
asserts, "are more the norm than the exception in academic femi- 
nism. "(30) 

What epistemology best counters Sommers' account? Operating 
out of a positivist feminist epistemology, I could respond by saying 
that her history is "not true," that she is a "bad historian," and then I 
could offer counter stories that are more accurate and have greater 
objective truth value. I could demonstrate that she exhibits no skill in 
handling her data, in assessing and demonstrating with evidence just 
how characteristic her anecdotes are of academic feminism in ill its 
complexity and multiple formations. I might ask, for example, why 
she left out the massively influential presence of feminist scholars in 
professional associations and their conferences — such as the Modern 
Language Association, American Historical Association, American 
Psychological Association, American Political Science Association, 
and so forth. Shouldn't she have examined feminist activities at 
conferences within the traditional disciplines as well as at NWSA? It 
is not difficult to show, especially in the humanities, that academic 
feminism has permeated and altered (if not transformed) many 
traditional disciplines. But for historically specific reasons having to 
do with the formation of academic feminism in the United States, the 
place to sec such change in process is not primarily NWSA confer- 
ences, but rathe; discipline-based feminist conferences, journals, and 
research, much of which is influenced by interdisciplinary feminist 
theory and knowledge, but retains a methodological and substantive 
"home-base" in a pre-existing discipline. 

From asubjectivist feminist standpoint, 1 might counter Sommers' 
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history by critiquing the bias that shapes her narrative at every point — 
her claim to greater objectivity th?n the "Second Wave"; her met- 
onymic substitutions of the part for the wiiole; her stagist designation 
of "First Wave" and "Second Wave" feminism, where the second is 
represented as a degeneration and betrayal of the first; her invocation 
not only of racial paranoia in the title but also more generally of 
conspiracy theories rooted historically in anti-Semitic discourse ("These 
women run the largest growth area in the academy..."; "They are 
disproportionately represented..."; "They are quietly engaged in hun- 
dreds of well-funded projects... ").(30) Indeed, the disdain she exhibits 
for academic feminism seems to operate on a binary of pure/impure 
in which she laments the contamination of reasonable feminism by the 
destructive distortions of irrational excess. 

Both positivist and subjectivist critiques of Sommers have merit. 
From the beginning, women's studies has contained contradictory 
currents of both positivist and subjectivist epistemologies. As a com- 
pensatory discourse, its research and teaching has countered hegemonic 
discourses about women that ignored, distorted, or trivialized women s 
history, experience, and potential by telling the "truth" about women. 
As a subjectivist discourse, women's studies has insisted on all knowl- 
edge (including women's studies) as value-based, emerging from a 
given perspective or standpoint. I believe that both epistemologies are 
necessary to the enterprise of women's studies as moderating influ- 
ences on the potential excesses of each. To accomplish a thorough 
critique of Sommers' "Sister Soldiers" and Who Stole Feminism?, both 
epistemologies would be necessary, for Sommers' history of women's 
studies is both wildly inaccurate and anything but value-free. 

How seriously should we take Sommers' claim to speak as a feminist 
on behalf of feminism? Rhetorically speaking, Sommers sets herself up as 
a (white) knight in shining armor determined to save the distressed 
damsel of true feminism from the (black) knights of gynocentric femi- 
nism. We could say that the more than $100,000 in grants from 
conservative antifeminist sources, as well as the ecstatic support she has 
recently received from such conservative media moguls as Rush Limbaugh, 
unveil her self-identification with feminism as a rhetorical ploy that 
obscures her own profound anti-feminism. 

While Sommers may in fact be anti-feminist, I think that making 
this the epistemological ground of attack is short-sighted in political 
terms. I prefer to take her self- identification as a feminist at face value. 
What I most object to in her writing is her presumption to speak for 
feminism, her insistence that she possesses the pipeline to true 
feminism. This rests, I believe, on a fundamentalist epistemology, an 
exaggerated form of positivism which assumes that the speaker has 
privileged access to the Truth by which all other views can be 
measured. I find such fundamentalism dangerous — whatever its 
political and religious forms throughout the world. What Sommers 
refuses to see is the multiplicity of academic feminisms, the genuine 
multivocality of women's studies, the enormous diversity of view- 
points in feminist research, classrooms, and pedagogy. Determined to 
demonize what repels her, Sommers thinks in binarist terms of good 
and evil, seemingly unaware that all fields, including women's studies, 
have their strengths and weaknesses, their capacities for excellences 
and trivia. 

Having attacked Sommers' fundamentalist epistemology, I do not 
want to set myself up to speak for "true" feminism and thus exclude 
her from the feminist umbrella. 1 regard the common denominator of 
feminism as the belief in women's oppression (however defined) and 



the advocacy of change (however defined). The vitality of feminism 
worldwide Tesides, I believe, in the dynamism of debate and disagree- 
ment about the nature of this oppression and what kind of change is 
necessary. In "Sister Soldiers," Sommers appears to express her own 
version of these two principles. And for this reason, I accept her 
position as one among many within feminism. 

What I don't accept is her refusal to recognize the legitimacy, 
indeed the absolute necessity, of differences among feminisms. "Who 
Stole Feminism?" asks the tide of her book, positing herself as the 
Vestal Virgin of the True Flame of feminism. In condemning the 
project of women's studies in toto, Sommers attempts to censor debate 
and diversity, the very things she claims the so-called gynocentric 
feminists do. As a defender of academic feminism, I do not approve of 
all women's studies research and pedagogy, any more than I could 
defend all the academic work that takes place under the rubric of 
literary studies, my other field. In fact, I would insist upon the 
necessity of constant problematization of the epistemological, onto- 
logical, and political bases of women's studies. Without such vigi- 
lance, women's studies would stagnate. The epistemology of self- 
critique and interrogation, however, is not Sommers' project. Her 
defense of what she calls First Wave feminism and "equity" women's 
studies rests upon a fundamentalist epistemology which granes her 
particular feminist politics the status of Truth and to talis tically 
condemns all the rest of us to the trash heap of history. History — as 
both the past and the story of the past — has always had its winners and 
losers. And Sommers wants to win. 

Susan Stanford Friedman teaches English and Women s Studies at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. This essay is adapted from "Making 
History: Reflections on Feminism, Narrative, and Desire, "in Feminism 
Beside Itself (Routledge, forthcoming in 1995). 



Clarification 

In the Spring 1994 issue of Democratic Culture, we 
included a quote from Esquire's "Do-Me Feminism" ar- 
ticle, where Christina Hoff Sommers was reported as 
saying: "There are a lot of homely women in women's 
studies. Preaching these antimale, antisex sermons is a 
way for them to compensate for various heartaches — 
they're just mad at the beautiful girls." 

In response to an Anna Quindlen column mentioning 
the quote, Sommers denied saying it: "Esquired\d not get 
it right, and I have sent them a letter to that effect. I do not 
think that academic feminists are less attractive than 
other women. I do find fauttwithfeministtheorists who say 
that women who enjoy conventional feminine artifice are 
captive to a 'beauty myth.' Such prudish disapproval is 
unattractive and not a little misogynist."(San Francisco 
Chronicle, 1/28/94) 

Tad Friend, the author of the Esquire article, contends 
that the quote is accurate. 
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Will the Real Feminist Please Stand Up? 

Ann Ferguson 



CHRISTINA HOFF SOMMERS' Who StoU Feminism? is get- 
ting a lot of play in the popular media, even though the book 
is shallow and unscholarly. The reason for its success is not the merits 
of the book but the cultural backlash against feminism that Susan 
Faludi in Backlash and Naomi Wolf in The Beauty Myth persuasively 
argue is upon us. But even though Sommers' book is not persuasive in 
the general attack she makes upon academic feminism, she does raise 
the important issue of the gap between the theories and goals of many 
academic feminists and those of many non-academic women who are 
not sure the former's views really represent their interests. The 
p blem is the gap between theory and practice — the fact that many 
academic feminists are not activists engaged in practical political 
projects such as demands for affordable childcare, women's reproduc- 
tive rights, etc. Unfortunately Sommers herself, though she calls 
herself a feminist, is not an activist engaged outside theacademy in any 
project for social change to imp rove the lives of women. And although 
Sommers weighs in on the side of what she calls "equity" feminism as 
opposed to those she calls "gender" feminists, her own position is not 
'dearly presented and argued for. Furthermore, her claim that it 
represents the feminism of the "average" woman is extremely suspect, 
particularly given her own lack of connection to average women who 
have banded together in community projects. 

There are major problems with the evidence Sommers provides to 
attack the majority of academic feminists. She lumps a number of us 
together under the category of gender feminists, claims that we all agree 
with a theory of male dominance that makes women defenseless victims 
of a patriarchal sex/gender system, and implies that her view, equity 
feminism, is the only plausible, realistic and defensible position: But is her 
categorization superior to the more standard distinctions between Lib- 
eral, Radical, Psychoanalytic, Socialist, Marxist, and Postmodernist 
feminist approaches? It is instructive that Sommers 1 main purpose in 
lumping us all together is to imply a plot against the common sense 
position of die majority of women, her equity feminism. 

But Sommers never really defends that position on its own mer- 
its — or even the claim that it represents the view of the majority of 
American women — so her rationale for insisting that the reputed 
opposition between gender feminism and equity feminism should 
override all differences between "gender feminists" is weak. 

Sommers* claim that "gender feminists" believe all women are 
victims is a caricature of feminist analysis that only applies to the most 
naive of radical feminist positions. On the contrary, many of us would 
indeed agree that women do have power in some of their traditional 
roles and that there is an ideology/ reality gap between the dominant 
stereotype in our society of the ideal feminine as passive and submis- 
sive and the reality of women who regularly challenge that stereotype 
but who are invisible. If there were not such an ideology/ reality gap, 
how could we even explain the possibility of an oppositional women's 
movement arising to challenge the roles and stereotypes? 

Sommers ignores much of the sophisticated work going on in 
feminist theories of self and agency which reject the simplistic either/ 
or of the individual as autonomous atom, freely choosing his or her 
values and options vs. the individual as passive victim of social 
conditioning and institutional constraints. Forexamplc, though 1 am 
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lumped in the category of gender feminism by Sommers, in my books 
Blood at the Root (Pandora, 1989) and Sexual Democracy (Westview, 
1991) I have developed an aspects theory of self which sees peisonali- 
ties as composed of many aspects defined in relation to other persons, 
acu/ities and institutional roles and constraints. Although a person 
may be oppressed in one aspect of self, in another aspect he or she may 
be powerful, and it is the consciousness of such contrary aspects of self 
which may motivate a person to social activism designed to change 
some of the contradictory aspects of one's values and personality. 

Without providing a convincing rationale for her own equity 
feminist position, what stands out is the shallow and distorted nature 
of her characterization of our commonalities. For example, Sommers 
quotes Iris Young as having categorized certain thinkers as 
"gynocentric" — valuing women 's values over men's — and then incor- 
rectly applies Young's category to all feminists she has labeled gender 
theorists, thus distorting Young's argument which distinguished 
between those who think biological differences inevitably generate 
value differences, and those social constructionists like herself and 
myself, who disagree with this view. 

The basic difference between Sommers' self-styled equity femi- 
nism and those of us she labels gender feminists seems to be that all of 
us have an institutional or structural analysis of male dominance which 
she disagrees with from her individualist perspective. That is, we seek 
to understand how male dominance originates in human societies, 
how and why it persists, and through what institutionalized practices 
this occurs, whereas she seems confident that the institutional barriers 
to gender equality were removed by the First Wave feminist political 
campaigns which got women the vote, married women the right to 
property, child custody in the case of divorce, etc. Her view seems to 
be that male dominance is due more to a victimized state of mind than 
any institutionalized sexism, so we women should just get on with the 
job f assimilating ourselves into formerly male-dominated careers 
and stop doing social critiques of rape, sexual objectification, pornog- 
raphy, and domestic violence. 

But what kind of arguments does she give for her position and 
against ours? Mostly, she cites mistaken media reports of inflated 
statistics about the prevalence of violence against women, and claims 
that these are characteristic of feminist research, marked by hyperbole 
and lack of objectivity. But using a few examples of mistakes or 
exaggerations to critique a whole school of research is like challenging 
the Germ theory of disease because some researchers who support that 
hypothesis made mistakes or exaggerated claims abo ut germs being the 
basis of all diseases. 

I would argue that examining male dominance as a structural 
problem rather than an individual problem is a hypothesis with greater 
explanatory power: all sorts of incidents which would have to be 
dismissed as inexplicable individual pathologies make more sense on 
the former theory, 

Consider the disturbing case of O.J. Simpson, a paragon of male 
virtue, a charming, gracious football star who always stood by his 
teammates, and was universally liked. How on the individualist equity 
feminist framework can we explain his brutal murder of his wife? 
Answer: we can't — it is totally inexplicd' le since the vast majority of 
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the evidence about O J.'s personality supports the view that he would 
not be capable of such an act. But on the structural or institutional 
analysis, we live in a system which socializes us into a patriarchal sex/ 
gender system and which institutionally supports male power over 
women. This general hypothesis plus concrete facts about O.J.'s past 
behavior and attitudes, can explain why he could be capable of such 
a brutal murder. O.J. was a wife batterer who believed that his wife was 
his property and his sex object, and that his excessive love for her 
justified his right to control her will by violence, and to eliminate her 
if she refused to accede to his wishes. These beliefs are an extension of 
some aspects of the masculine ideal of men as sex subjects, as owners 
of women. Such beliefs are not only taught to men and women by their 
families of origin, by media advertising and movies, by clothing 
fashions, but they are also supported institutionally by police who 
don't take domestic violence as a serious crime, and a criminal justice 
system which doesn't require batterers to go through any punishment 
or process of rehabilitation. 

In another line of attack, Sommers critiques us "gender feminists" 
because we want what she characterizes as " Utopian social transforma- 
tion." Well, so did anti-slavery advocates, those defending the rights 
of labor to organize against large corporations and their hired gunmen, 
and those who first advocated a welfare state against the social 
Darwinists who argued that the poor starving were just a natural law 
of the elimination of the unfit. One person's Utopia is another person's 
reasonable demand for social justice, and only the test of history can 
finally tell which demands were Utopian and which practical. But how 
would Sommers suggest we challenge sexist attitudes, unfair sexual 
divisions of labor and systematic violence against women? Is her idea 
that each isolated woman can challenge such unfair situations on an 
ad hoc basis any less "utopian" — in the sense of being an unworkable 
strategy? ^ my opinion, her own strategy of individualism is itself 
Utopian. 

Sommers critiques what she terms my "gender feminist Utopia" in 
my book Sexual Democracy. She picks a passage in which I argue that 
if sex roles are eliminated we could transcend gender since it would no 
longer matter what biological sex individuals had- Love relationships 
could be based on relations between androgynous humans. Sommers 
argues that such a vision is based on an ideal of a "gender- neutral 
character" like Pat on Saturday Night Live* an ideal that not only is, to 
quote her, "a boring feminist fairy tale with no roots in psychological 
or social reality"(265) but also one that contemporary "lipstick 
lesbians" are rebelling against. 

I should point out that Sommers' characterization of my position 
is shallow and unfair in that it takes a paper written in 1 977 as my final 
word on a feminist vision, ignoring the recently written addendum 
which immediately follows it in the book where I present a more 
sophisticated position less easy to caricature. In that addendum I agree 
that gender differences would be likely to continue to be salient in 
sexual preferences and desires. I point out that my hope would be that 
so-called "masculine" and "feminine" traits would no longer be 
assumed to exclude each other and that many s^-called feminine traits 
would be revalued to the point where men could find them desirable 
as traits to acquire. From this it docs not follow that individuals would 
not still contain such traits in difTcrcnt mixes, or that we would all be 
required by the feminist thought police to desire the same thing. 

Sommers* "lipstick lesbians" is not a relevant critique of an an- 
drogynous ideal of human personality. On what I prefer to call the 



"gynandrous" vision, a butch lesbian and a femme lesbian could both 
be seen to be androgynous or gynandrous: the crucial difference would 
be that the old gender dualist aesthetic of the autonomous, authoritar- 
ian role vs. the passive, dependent, incorporative, submissive role is no 
longer valued. Indeed, lipstick lesbians who are feminist reject the 
"being overwhelmed by Rhett Butler" fantasy that Sommers presents 
to us as somehow the "psychological or social reality" of the average 
woman's desires. Rather, they are claiming that there is power to be 
had in a feminist reinterpretation of the traditional "femme" role, 
seeing it as the role of seductive, sexy actor. 

Since we have a critique of die contemporary patriarchal sex/ 
gender system, Sommers charges Sandra Bartky, Marilyn Friedman 
and myself with "having an agenda of managing women's desires and 
fantasies." But why is a critique of the inegalitarian content of 'die 
sexual desires we find ourselves with any different in moral stsr s ^ than 
a critique of the racist beliefs we find ourselves with? From the fact that 
we are critical of our and other women's existing desires, it doesn't 
follow that we are being authoritarian. Yes, we seek to persuade 
women as well as men to think more about their desires and to 
question whether they fit in with their beliefs that women and men 
should be given equal respect, but from this it doesn't follow that we 
are trying to impose the "politically correct" desires onto them, any 
more than it follows that Sommers herself is trying to "impose" her 
Rhett Butler fantasies on feminists as somehow "more exciting" and 
psychologically real. In charging us with authoritarianism and a PC 
attitude, Sommers is masking her own conservative values and parti- 
san position, which amounts to a PC attitude by thos<* who want to 
preserve the status quo. 

In another line of attack, Sommers implies that the feminist pedagogy 
that I and others she labels "transformationist" teachers are abusing our 
power by imposing our own Utopian agendas and attitudes on students 
rather than using a traditional pedagogy which she says has as a "primary 
objective... teaching students a subject matter that will be useful to 
them. "(92) But as a philosopher, I would maintain that much of the 
traditional teaching of Western philosophy certainly Jid not teach a 
subject matter that was "useful" to the students in any value-free way. 
That is, it either taught them that philosophizing was above their heads 
and only the few wise could grasp it, or it taught them to be critical of 
received opinions, which is exacdy what us so-called "gender feminist" 
philosophers have been doing. 

She claims without giving any evidence for this claim that "most 
students are not 'buying into' gender feminism" and resent this shift 
away from her characterization of traditional pedagogy. (92) First of 
all, Sommers is just mistaken that most students resent having teachers 
committed to social transformation. It has been my experience that 
most students prefer teachers who are open about their values rather 
than smuggling them into the syllabus with the pretense of being 
objective and value neutral. Since in my view no courses which deal 
with the humanities and social sciences can be value free, it is less 
authoritarian to the sti dents to be open about one's values than to hide 



"Sommers reveals the same sloppiness that she criticizes in other 
feminists. She plays fast and loose with anonymous sources and uses 
ellipses in mid-quote.... Tellingly, she thinks N.O.W. stands for National 
Organization of Women when it is actually for 1 women and open to male 
members" 

—Barbara Ehrenrelch in 77me, 8/1/94. 
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the:n under the mantle of objective, value-free investigations. 

In my experience, what students ent is a context in which they 
arc not allowed to disagree with the professor or to get a respectful 
hearing of their own opinions. I make every effort to give readings and 
present the arguments of those who disagree with my .iews so that 
those students may find their opinions represented. However, it is true 
that a professor wields a lot of power and those who present strong 
opinions will be resented by some no matter what pedagogical 
techniques are used to provide a space for open debate. Furthermore, 
because the women students have been socialized to defer to men, 
what will empower many of the women to begin co speak of their 
experiences and opinions is often a safe space where everyone can 
speak. Thus, the pedagogical goals conflict, of empowering the shy 
students (mostly women) to express and develop their views and 
values, on the one hand, and encouraging debates in which only the 
force of the stronger argument prevails, to improve students' philo- 
sophical reasoning power, on the other. 

I am surprised that Piofessor Sommers does not acknowledge the 
difficulty of balancing these two incommensurate pedagogical values, 
given that she lays such stress on democracy as one of her cardinal 
values, and faults academic feminists for setting ourselves up as experts 
to impose our views on others. But in a technocratic and patriarchal 
society where experts, and men, are assumed to have more authority 
to speak, if one wants to encourage the development of participatory 
democracy, one has to find the way to create both equality of 
opportunity for all to develop their voices as well as the critical skills 
in the majority to follow the most cogent line of argument. As a 



philosopher, Sommers surely has considered the problem of the tyranny 
of the majority as one of the problems with a populace which does not 
value the civil rights of the minority (the problem of equality) and which 
is not educated or taught critical skills to examine its own opinions. 

Although I disagree with Sommers in her critiques of contempo- 
rary feminism, I welcome her book since it is an opportunity for 
further debate on important issues facing feminists today. Sommers 
brings up several issues that women's movements must spend more 
time analyzing than we have done. I call them the Democracy 
Problem, the PC ProrJem, ■ 1 the Town/Gown Problem. 

The Democracy Problem concerns how feminist theorists and 
activists balance respect for the opinion of the majority of women who 
may not define themselves as feminist with our own analyses which are 
critical of these opinions. The PC Problem is how feminists adjudicate 
disagreements in strongly held beliefs among ourselves about male 
dominance and how it should be eliminated, e.g. lesbian-separatism, 
the pornography and S/M debate, and the connections of racial and 
class justice with feminist demands. The Town/ Gown question is how 
academic feminists can have the authority to influence non-academic 
women if they are not engaged in some grassroots practice which 
validates their leadership and the effectiveness of their theories in 
relation to the experiences of ordinary women. 

Christina HofF Sommers' critique of her opponents in academia 
does raise all these questions, for which she should get credit, although 
her discussion is much too superficial to really answer any of them. 

Ann Ferguson teaches philosophy and women 's studies at the University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, 



The "Stolen Feminism" Hoax 

Laura Flanders 



IN HER ACCOUNT of a campaign 
sparked by Fairness and Accuracy in Re- 
porting (FAIR) to get NBC to play a 30- 
second public service announcement about 
domestic violence before the broadcast of the 
1993 Supei Bowl game, Sommers repeats 
uncritically one reporter's version of the inci- 
dent, and adds fresh errors of her own. 

Sommers writes that there wasn't "any 
basis for saying that there was a significant rise 
in domestic violence on Super Bowl Sunday." 
Her book suggests that she never read FAIR's 
Jan. 18, 1993 news release, which spelled out 
the grounds for addressing domestic violence 
on Super Bowl Sunday. That release stated: 
"The Super Bowl is one of the most widely 
viewed television events overy year. Unfortu- 
nately, women's shelters report that Super 
Bowl Sunday is also one of the worst days of 
the year for violence against women in the 
home." The release cited press reports {New 
York Times, 1/5/92, 1/22/92; Chicago Tri- 
bune, 1/27/91) based on the accounts of those 
who work with battered women. 

In contrast to a "roiling sea of media credu- 
lity" — including at least one journalist who 



had been writing about Super Bowl-related 
violence for years before FAJR's campaign — 
Sommers praises "a lone island of professional 
integrity": Ken Ringle, a Washington /Wstaff 
writer. Ringle is hardly to be held up as an 
ethical model: The American Journalism Re- 
view (5/93) found that, in his Super Bowl 
arti cle ( 1 /3 1 /93) , he appeared " to have twisted 
and used quotes selectively to support his 
thesis," aSiJ noted that the Post's ombudsman 
had acknowledged "inaccuracies and flaws" in 
his reporting. Sommers cites the AJR article in 
a footnote, but declines to quote it. 

Sommers claims to be a skeptic who be- 
lieves in going to the original source, but 
neither she nor Ringle ever called th* national 
FAIR office in New York to check their stories 
or get copies of the materials that FAIR dis- 
tributed. Nor did Sommers consult a calen- 
dar: Her "chronology" put the Super Bowl on 
Jan. 30, which was actually a Saturday. 

Sommers also claims that around the Super 
Bowl, "a very large mailing was sent by Dobisky 
Associates, FAIR's publicists, warning at-risk 
women: 'Don't remain at home with him dur- 
ing the game.'" Had Sommers (or Ringle) railed 



FAI R, s/he wo uld have discovered that FAI R has 
never worked with Dobisky Associates — and 
had never heard of the firm before Ringle's piece. 

In her account, Sommers uses quotes from 
a psychotherapist named Michael Lindsey that 
appeared in Ringle's piece. One of his com- 
ments she quotes twice, for emphasis. She 
doesn't mention diat the Post's ombudsman 
had acknowledged that Lindsey s remarks had 
been taken out of context by Ringle. 

Nor does Sommers mention that the views 
attributed to Lindsey by Ringle— critical of 
FAIR's Super Bowl efforts and of a link be- 
tween football and domestic violence — were 
directly contradicted by quotes from Lindsey 
in the same day's New York Times (1 /3 1/93): 
"That PSA will save lives," said Lindsey. "It 
will give people the permission to call for help. 
The same way so much violence in football 
gives people permission to batter." 

Laura Flanders is Women V Desk Coordina- 
tor at FAIR and host of the Counterspin radio 
program. This article is excerpted from the cover 
story of FAIR s magazine EXTRA! (September! 
October 1994). Subscriptions are $30 (P.O. 
Box 911 , Dept. V4JE. Pearl River NY 10965). 
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Composing Feminism 

Elizabeth Fay 



GENDER POLITICS IS a funny thing, eliciting anything from 
heated debates over how to escape historical determinism in 
order to create equality, to passionate defenses of the nostalgic status 
quo. Those in the second camp view that fantastic past as an era of 
apolitical, unquestioned privilege which men accorded women as a 
matter of chivalry and manners. Such defenders of a mythos of 
protection understand the world in terms of their privileged sphere: 
The underprivileged have their own place in the order of things; the 
struggling ranks were born to struggle. And if a little quiet rape occurs 
on college campuses, a little harassment in the workplace, what does 
this have to do with propriety, pearls, and the perks of the job? In 
wondering "how women have betrayed women," Sommers has placed 
herself squarely in this second camp, and in doing so she is herself a 
principle betrayer of women. 

Sommers prides herself on reading the current state of feminism as 
Camille Paglia does: as a monolithic structure that is ruled by powerful 
strategists. "Women" and "feminism," here, have a curiously stable 
value for Sommers. Not surprisingly, in this formation feminism is 
conspiratorial; it "steals" and it does so by deluding its adherents in the 
younger generation, or so Paglia and Sommers and other reactionary 
hystericists believe. Besides a reductionist and wrongful monolithic 
reading of feminism — which has long been held by many thinkers to 
be a philosophical as well as political movement of many feminisms — 
both Paglia and Sommers essentialize feminism as cither a knee-jerk 
reaction to patriarchal authority (gender feminism), or a desire to have 
all the privilege of well-established men (equity feminism). They fear 
that the former is a reaction that will ht detrimental to their own 
conservative agenda, which is (although perhaps neither Paglia nor 
Sommers would explicitly state this) to do well within patriarchy and 
by the rules f patriarchy. As good-girl spokeswomen for the right 
wing, Paglia and Sommers and others (Mona Charen, for instance) 
see themselves as both ideologically speaking from within a rightful 
and empowering conservatism, and as empowered and privileged 
therein. 

Certainly the grant support and applause Sommers has received 
reveals just such a superior reception and treatment, but it is only a 
"reception" — a welcoming in of a stranger as the token. Sommers and 
Paglia both see their privileged treatment as their right, without 
worrying whether similar treatment could be bought at the same high 
price that they themselves have agreed to. It serves the interest of both 
these women to believe instead that it is a monolithic feminism which 
is selling younger women down the river because such a belief hides 
their own personal gains and thr^ s vhc onus on women and men 
who, in a variety of political schools of thought, urge women to think 
for themselves. 

It particularly suits these two academics who believe themselves to 



"You'll notice in their [feminist] writings that they're never very far from 
evoking the Holocaust, o< witch trials.'' 

—Christina Hoff Sommers, quoted in the Boston Globe, 6/16/94. 

"Why has feminism become the equivalent to witch trials?" 
—Christina Hoff Sommers, on Crossfire, 6/4/94. 



be producing intellectual and even scholarly deconstructions of the 
feminist movement to conflate academic feminism with political 
feminism. Furthermore, it suits them to disregard the large differences 
within academic feminist thought, some of which is strongly based on 
American philosophical traditions, and some of which is strongly 
based on American philosophical traditions, and some of which is 
strongly posts tructualist, postmodern, and radically positioned. Oddly 
enough, the terms I have used to describe more heterogeneously based 
feminist academics — poststructuralist, postmodern, and radically 
positioned — are the very ones that Camille Paglia uses to describe 
herself: a radical, bisexual libertarian. Yet no intellectual could be 
further from a radically oriented position than Paglia, the woman who 
serves as Sommers* hero. 

In construing themselves as somehow outside academic privilege 
and therefore better able to critique the "privileged" status of feminist 
academics, both Paglia and Sommers construct a different authority 
for themselves that has also bought them immensely increased pres- 
tige, money, and fame. Yet, while Paglia teaches at a relatively 
marginalized institution, and has long had a marginalized career, 
Sommers holds a stable position at an eUte school. 

It is somewhat disingenuous, then, for Sommers to attack writing 
instructors, a class of professionals that labors at the bottom rung of 
academia for the least pay and status in a role overwhelmingly 
dominated by women, for rebuke due to the crime of following the 
heed of feminist propagandists. This is the charge Sommers has levied 
against me in two pages of scolding (102-103) in Who Stole Feminism? 
for my response to a minority student. I was, of course, curious to see 
what the well-paid and fully conservative-funded Sommers would 
have to say about me in a book where my presence would indicate that 
I was against feminism or on the wrong side of it. All of my 
publications are feminist, issuing out from my own heterogeneously 
constructed feminism which does not rigidly follow any one school of 
thought but instead questions and rethinks each model and grounding 
principle. However, after reading those two pages I am not sure 
"study" is an accurate description of Sommers' efforts. 

In my article, I was meditating on the hermeneutics of student 
anger in the classroom, and wondering about different interpretive 
strategies for that rage in order to get at pedagogics that only inflate it 
Sommers misreads (does not read) my argument, and assumes I am 
trying to defend a pedagogy that refuses to teach students models and 
rules for correct writing. Where I posit an archeo logical site, Sommers 
finds a rhetorical defense. 

Next, Sommers misidentifies me as a low-rung instructor so that 
she can expound on how I have bought into what my writing 
professors taught me without stopping to think through the conse- 
quences, "that it is she who has been taught by her feminist mentors 



"One factual error turned up as I checked facts for this review. Sommers 
makoo the dramatic point that the University of Minnesota has a rape crisis 
hotline where New York City does not; in fact, New York City does have 
a rape hotline— and has for20 years. That* s a sloppy mistake; a book that 
takes out after others for playing fast and loose with the facts ought tc be 
pristine."— Delia O'Hara, Chicago Sun-Times, 6/26/94. 
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to adopt a patronizing posture toward women like[thisstudent]."(102) 
But my article was an effort to come to grips with the gender and class 
rage of* my women students, and far from justifying my pedagogy, I 
wanted to discover what was not helpful in it for these students. 

Finally, Sommers ignores my argument and conclusions, and only 
focuses on one of the students I describe to argue that I unquestion- 
ingly follow the misguided liberalism of my feminist composition 
professors. Sommers uses the body of my text to contemplate the state 
of undergraduate education in this supposedly feminist-influenced, 
and therefore dangerously misguided nation. To do so, Sommers 
implies that I should be teaching all my students exactly what the one 
student she picks cur wants: a classical approach to teaching the 
modes, and a sr ' tfor ward model applicable to all writing needs. I 
have no proble . he first of these desires, except that my course 

was the wrong o ich to satisfy it; however, if the second exists 

I would surely like to Know. 

The course I was analyzing, English 102, is a second-semester 
writing course meant to follow a more fundamental skills course, 
EN101. In EN102 I am supposed to build on the work of the prior 
semester by teaching argumentation, library research skills, and revi- 
sion strategies — in short, how "to get on with business" as a student, 
a line Sommers quotes from me without understanding what I meant. 
Indeed, it is because of this mandate of this course, which seems all too 
practical to me, that I was surprised by this student's anger at the 
"impracticability" of the course. Sommers ignores the obvious prob- 
lem — that models are not useful if argumentative skills are not 
practiced and refined, and that all the models in the world can't help 
a student consult library materials — and focuses on the easy assess- 
ment: without models, no student will ever function in our society. 
Sommers assumes that simply by reading my Radical Teacher article 
she can know this particular student's needs and inner beliefs: "But 
[she] hadn't signed up for voices, visions, and gender politics; she had 
signed up for a course in English composition. She wanted her essays 
corrected because she wanted to learn to write better English."( 101) If this 
is true, then why is it that despite endless responses and revision 
suggestions and grammatical corrections from me, this student still 
complained, and based her complaint specifically on a lack of models? 
Sommers confuses "better English" with easy formulas and "correction." 

Sommers' agenda here is to relegate students to a model method 
that does not encourage — nor at times even allow for — individual 



thought and revisioniststrategies.In this, she clearly aligns herselfwith 
E.D. Hirsch, Dinesh D'Souza, and others who assert that Victorian 
approaches to inculcating the lower classes into the (upper) middle- 
class value system are a tidy way to dispel dissent and to disenfranchise 
the marginalized by making them supporters of the elite. Rather than 
colonize minorities, we can simply promise them the American 
dream, and make it sound so palpable, so formulaic, so easy to work 
out, that they sell themselves down the river without a second 
(revisionist) thought. In light of this, is it not odd to find that Sommers 
would teach at an elitist institution such as Clark, and I would teach 
at a public institution with a strong community mandate and a diverse 
student population? 

If a Hirschian ideology is at work in the pages Sommers contributes 
to my defamation as a feminist sell-out, the overall tone of her book 
is a straightforward defense of Camille Paglia's political (not academic, 
and certainly not scholarly) platform. Paglia requires that higher 
education devote itself to urging young, already privileged, women to 
assert/ reassert their privilege within a masculinist Cloture. That this 
assertion comes at the price of — jw does all privilege, male or female — 
disenfranchised others is not a difficulty here, for in true Reagan style, 
Paglia merely recommends that anyone who wants to can have a share 
of the pie. Paglia takes Katherine Hepburn as her model of a strong 
"get on with it" type of feminist; it is a specific aspect of Paglia's 
philosophy to celebrate the fact that Hepburn's independence is self- 
oriented, and not concerned with women's status. and privilege in 
0 eneral. Paglia is of the opinion that feminism simply means to turn 
the power hierarchy upside down while making sure the apples don't 
topple off the cart, and the underneath stays underneath. This is a 
version of the very militancy that Paglia accuses feminism in general 
of: the inversion of sexual politics so that women come out on top this 
time. Painting feminism en masse in this monolithic and conspiratorial 
way allows Paglia, and Sommers after her, to jump on the privileged 
and elitist bandwagon, and in doing so to seem to be advocating 
women's rights. But in using rhetoric that defuses any independent 
thinking on the part of either female or male readers, the incendiary 
Paglia — and Sommers after her (again) — seduces her readers into 
following the formulaic, nonrevisable, anaesthetizing model she offers 
them — but not hr rclf — as a template for success. 

Elizabeth Fay teaches English at the University of Massachusetts, 
Boston, 



Desperately Seeking Political Correctness 



The following ad recently appeared under the headline "DO YOU 
HAVE A PC HORROR STORY?" in the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee's conservative paper, the UWM Times: 

If you have been the victim of reverse discrimination by the UW 
system, endured brainwashing under the guise of sensitivity train- 
ing, or have been given political indoctrination when you paid for 
an education, the Wisconsin Association of Scholars would like to 
talk to you. We arc collecting material for a study of the effects of 
political correctness on the University of Wisconsin system and are 
in a position to bring abuses to the attention of administrators and 
the general public. If you are willing to share your experience with 
us, leave a message with our answering service. 



TDC wants to counter the conservatives' one-sided accounts by 
beginning a national project to monitor violations of academic 
freedom and intolerance on college campuses. I:you have information 
about tenure denials, censorship, intolerance, or similar events on 
campus — whether its "political correctness" or "conservative correct- 
ness** — please let TDC know. We want to K^ar your anti-PC horror 
stories. Send your observations and newspaper clippings to John K. 
Wilson at TDC so that we can stay informed. TDC plans to prepare 
an annual report on academic freedom that goes beyond the biases and 
distortions about higher education presented in the media. 

Teachers for a Democratic Culture 
P.O. Box 6405 Evanston, IL 60204 
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Misrepresenting the Feminist Classroom 

Dale Bauer 



ITS HARD TO remember at a time like this, upon the publication 
of Who Stole Feminism?* something that Deirdre English wrote in 
an important essay in the early 1980s, "The Fear That Feminism Will 
Free Men First/* English cautioned feminists about remembering that 
other women rarely prove to be the real enemy to women's equality 
(see Powers of Desire y 478). But even as Christina Hoff Sommers' 
subtitle ii "How Women Have Betrayed Women," it's also hard not 
to read that subtitle as an ironic reminder of how Summers is 
unwittingly doing patriarchy's dirty work by her misrepresentation of 
Women's Studies programs and feminist teachers. 

Sommers claims to be a feminist implying other feminists for 
objectivity, but there is no sense in her book that she is addressing 
feminists at all. In fact, her audience for the book — her publicity 
appearances, her call-in talk show discussions — is really for like- 
minded thinkers, those who already need little persuasion that femi- 
nism has taken over the academy and everything and everyone else. 
Her work has so much become the bread-and-circus of the talk-show 
circuit that it is enough for her to deliver spectacle without substance, 
a spectacle which includes long lists of what she considers excesses of 
academic feminism without any context for these examples. Present- 
ing herself as the last feminist, indeed the last woman, with any 
integrity in America, she describes herself as the "whistleblower" on 
Women's Studies. (CS/MM July 7, 19M) 

Who would be an acceptable feminist in Sommers* view? Someone 
like herself who could deal philosophically — her key word is "reason- 
able"^) — with abstract issues like virtue, or a social scientist who 
could deliver the "facts" about gender. Anyone else seems to be 
betraying her notion of what feminism once was or should be. Her 
main locus of attack is against "advocacy" of any sort, since she 
imagines that advocacy pedagogy or politics is the method by which 
Women's Studies professors contaminate the paradise of value-neu- 
tral space: the college classroom. 

The debate over "advocacy" centers on the question of whether the 
classroom is value-neutral or value-positive. Sommers devotes an entire 
chapter to "the feminist classroom" in the hope of deciding this debate. 
I have argued, in an essay on student evaluation of teachers that Sommers 
assails, students always bring their own assumptions and values to class 
and assume that their teachers do the same. The classroom, as they see it, 
is always a place where values — of the students and teachers' own 
making — circulate. And that circulation, contra Sommers, is never one- 
sided, but multi-sided. Pat Biizell locates the controversy in "the idea that 
seemingly objective decisions on what to teach and how to teach it are 
deeply informed by the teacher's values, which, in turn, the teacher has 
learned from his or her own education in cultural values, education both 
in and out of school that includes cultural attitudes about gender, race and 
social class. "(Changing Classroom Practices, 194) Bizzcll, among many 
others, has come to sec the classroom as inevitably charged with values, 
while others — like Sommers — want to maintain that the classroom can 
remain objective and value- free. 

The attack on my 1990 College English essay, "The Other 'F' 
Word," began in November 1 990 when NEH chair Lynne Cheney 
denounced it as an indication of the failure to maintain standards of 
truth, beauty, and excellence in the academy. Far from being a polemic 



piece advocating feminism, I tried to show that students in the late 
1980s had already brought to class a whole repertoire of negative 
assumptions about feminism and imagined (1) that all classrooms 
were neutral spaces, and (2) feminist teachers (among others) de- 
stroyed objectivity, while other classrooms remain scrupulously neu- 
tral. My point was to show that students brought these expectations 
to classes before they even knew that a professor was a feminist or 
whether the class had a feminist content or method. Their expecta- 
tions need to be addressed seriously. 

' Whether Lynne Cheney read my essay is not the point, since she did 
not deal with the argument. Martin Anderson cites the same essay in 
Impostors in the Temple, where I also appear as one of the impostors, but 
he doesn't cite the essay, only the charges Cheney made against it It's 
quite clear that he did not actually read the essay, but relied on Cheney's 
authority for his attack. So I read Sommers expecting the same circular 
connection; 1 found that she did read the essay, though I can't say she 
understood it. Even more surprising was the misreading Sommers makes 
about my purpose: she claims that 1 am out to use "aDuntermdoctrination" 
as away of employing the feminist classroom. This may be what she wants 
to read, but in fact, I have written about dialogues, a process that relies on 
dialogue and engagement rather than the exercise of ideological control 
that Sommers assigns to me as a motive. 

This misstatement of feminist motives is the staple of Sommers' 
work. I worry, too, as Sommers does, about the effects of students 
being punished for not agreeing with the teacher's view, but certainly 
no one would say that this aggression happens only or primarily in 
feminist classrooms. Students have always complained — rightly and 
wrongly — that teachers indoctrinate and bully and try to overpower. 
Contrary to what Sommers suggests, feminists have not invented 
intimidation tactics. If some find feminism intimidating, it may only 
be its difference from the usual ego-crushing that the pedagogy of 
"reasonableness" can so brutally practice. 

Sommers* work can be read as her attempt to win a broader audi- 
ence — which she is — by appealing to sensational strategies that are hardly 
part of the academic tradition she claims to support. Her rhetoricescalates 
in order to capture the attention that so many professors — whether from 
the right, left, or center — feel is denied them. 

By couching her objections in the rhetoric of corporate industry — 
the whis deb lower — she takes the only stand left to her: constructing 
feminism as a monolith and herself as a paragon of rational 
oppositionality. Despite her claim in the last sentence of the book that 
her kind of feminism will return since it is "as American as apple 
pie,"(275) we can only read this as a defensive move, one that preserves 
her self-interest in a world where the values oftf//professors, including 
philosophers of any stripe, are in grave doubt. She mistakes the 
enemy — blaming feminism for the so-called anti-intellect ualism of 
the country; this move only indicates the bankruptcy of her nostalgic 
wish-dream that the conflicts will just all disappear and we will all be 
in "relaxed agrcement."(275) But this agreement is only reached by 
dismissing her antagonists at the cost of real debate and conversation 
over democratic values. 

Dale Bauer teaches English and Women s Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 
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The Need for Intelligent Critiques of Feminism 

Russell Eisenman 



WE NEED INTELLIGENT critiques of feminism, just as we 
need intelligent criticism of any ideas. This is especially true 
now, because feminism has changed in recent years, toward a move- 
ment which often seems anti-male and against a free exchange of ideas, 
if the ideas include criticLm of feminist beliefs. Feminism is dogma in 
the mind of many supporters, to be supported in a knee-jerk fashion. 
Any criticism of the movement is put down, along with whoever dares 
to criticize feminism. Critics are often seen as conservative, anti- 
female fools. Also, anyone who writes against the movement or speaks 
out against it is in danger of not being able to get a job at institutions 
where feminists have some degree of control or influence. 

In this context, Christina Hoff Sommers' book Who Stole Femi- 
nism? is an extremely important antidote to feminist dogma. Among 
other important things, Sommers points out that much feminism 
today is gender feminism, of an anti-male nature, as opposed to earlier 
feminists who were equity feminists, seeking equality but not seeking 
to put down or demonize men. Also, she points out that in seeking 
their gender feminist views, misleading statistics are frequently used. 
Thin , according to Sommers, it is not the case, as some feminists teach, 
that one out of four women on college campuses will be raped, that 
women earn only 59 cents for every dollar earned by men, etc. And she 
points out that women's studies classes are often purveyors of sloppy 
scholarship, but with great hostility to anyone, usually a male, in the 
class who dares to speak up and criticize what is being presented. 

If I were looking for a job at another university, I probably would 
not write this article, because I might be excluded from employment 
at many places for giving a critique of feminism. This tells you 
something about how rigid and dogmatic the movement has become. 
Also, university feminists often make sure that students do not get to 
hear criticism of the movement. At Connecticut College, a book by 
feminist critic Camille Paglia (who describes herself as an an ti- feminist 
feminist) was removed from the reading list. Another example, 
supporting Sommers* view of poor scholarship, occurred at the 
University of Maryland. Female students made posters of "potential 
rapists" and randomly included names of male students. Having 
worked with rapists in a prison, I can report that rapists are not your 
typical male. The idea that all men arc potential rapists is invalid, but 
is propagated by some feminists, giving a distorted view of both men 
and rape. Like Stalinists or the Catholic Church, many modern day 
feminists seem determined to allow only orthodox views. 

Some feminists, such as a feminist group in Seatde, Washington, 
would agree with critiques of today s feminist movement. The Seattle 
group says that feminists should be against sexism not sex. Further, 
men are not the enemy. But, current day feminists seem to disagree 
with such a liberal viewpoint, based on what they write and say. Thus, 
ironically, while the left tends to support contemporary feminism, 
modern-day feminism is often reactionary, going against the earlier 
feminist emphasis on freedom. 

Nevertheless, intelligent critiques have appeared. I distinguish 
intelligent critiques from those based on opposition to feminism due 
to fear of changing sex roles. It is easy to dismiss those who fear 
feminism due to fear of women being anything but homemakcrs and 
subservient to men. Such reaction against the feminist movement is 



easy to reject as due to people fearful of change. But other critiques are 
intelligent, often liberal, at least in part, but very much opposed to the 
dogma of many feminists. I refer to such important books as Sommers* 
Who Stole Feminism?; Katie Roiphe's The Morning After, which shows 
how feminists have become anti-sex, anti-male, and desirous of 
regulation; Naomi WolP s Fire With Fire * which distinguishes between 
"victim feminists* who alienate women by constantly emphasizing 
how bad things are for women and how bad men are vs. "power 
feminism" that promotes positive action; Warren Farrell's The Myth 
of Male Power, which demonstrates distortions of thinking in our 
culture that have been generally accepted and provides numerous 
critiques of feminism; and Camille Paglu\> C„:, Art, ami American 
Culture, which points out that feminists seem to have betrayed the 
earlier emphasis on freedom and now have become puritanical in 
many ways. Thus, Sommers' book is part of a backlash, but an 
intelligent backlash that seeks to critique feminism in important ways. 

I have noticed that many feminists reject any criticism, and say that 
these books are unworthy. This knee-jerk rejection of even intelligent 
criticism supports my view of feminism as dogma on the part of many 
feminists. I have to keep saying things such as "many feminists" 
because not all feminists are the same. But, the ones who have captured 
the headlines and are influencing organizations *Jid courts seem to fit 
my view of dogmatic people: opposed to the First Amendment, highly 
critical of men in general, to the extent of seeming to be anti-male. Thus, 
the movement seems puritanical and repressive, which is a great contrast 
to the feminism that I knew in the 1970s, when feminists seemed to 
celebrate sexual freedom and were in favor of openness, not censorship. 

From the above-mentioned books, it appears that the way to be 
able to get criticism of the feminist movement published is to write a 
book, although there have been some suggestions that getting a book 
published which critiques the movements is very difficult. Perhaps 
that is changing. I do know, from my own experiences, how difficult 
it is to get criticism of feminism in print. First, I almost did not get a 
two-page critique of feminism published in Psychological Reports. The 
reviewers were extremely hostile and said that they disagreed with me. 
Only the intervention of the editor succeeded in getting the article 
printed (Vol. 74, 1994, pp. 201-202). Second, I tried to place the 
following classified ad in The Humanist magazine: "FEMINISM 
EXPOSED. 3 reports critique feminism as anti-First Amendment, 
anti-male, and pro-censorship. Send $5 to: Dr. Russell Eisenman, 
Department of Psychology, McNeese State University, Lake Charles, 
LA 70609- 1 895." Since they often have classified ads offering all kinds 
of self-published books or articles, my ad hardly seemed unusual. But, 
I got a rejection of my ad, on the alleged grounds that it would not 
appeal to readers of the magazine. So, I could not even pay to advertise 
three reports critiquing feminism. There has been at least one pro 



feminist ad in their classified section. What is happening here? 

"When Feminists Devour Their Own" 

"Her book may turn out to be the equivalent of the battle of Gettysburg, 
with bodies littering the landscape In blue, gray and several shadesof pink. 
This book may mark the high tide of feminism as surely as Cemetery Ridge 
marked the high tide of the Confederacy." 

—Suzanne Fields, Washington Times, 7/16/94. 
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In conclusion, Sommers' book is part of a recent phenomenon: 
intelligent books critiquing feminism. It may still be difficult to get 
something published if it criticizes feminism. But perhaps there is now 
more room and less censorship for critiques of feminism. This is not 
due to open-minded ness on the part of feminists, but seems to reflect 
the fact that more and more people are seeing flaws in the feminist 
movement and are willing to commit their ideas to writing. The 
current critiques are not always conservative or from people who fear 
change. Rather, many of them point to what seem iike major flaws in 



feminism that need co be addressed if the movement is to obtain 
support from both men and women (most women in the United States 
do not consider themselves feminists, as revealed by polls) for legiti- 
mate goals, such as equal opportunities for women and decent 
treatment of women. The legitimate goals are obscured by both the 
dogmatic way that feminists present their ideas and the specific 
content of some of the ideas, which often seem anti-male and 
puritanical. 

Russell Eisenman teaches psychology at McNeese State University, 



Chutzpah Isn't Enough: Some Thoughts on Reading Who Stole Feminism? 

Patricia Farrant 



THE FUROR, HOWEVER transitory, accompanying the pub- 
lication of Christina H off Sommers' book, Who Stole Feminism? 
How Women Have Betrayed Women y is a cause for applause, not just 
rancor, among feminists. While it may not measure up to the 
standards for carefully researched scholarly work, the book is the 
outcome of a well-funded project, it has been heavily promoted, its 
message certainly sells, and it offers an almost irresistible invitation to 
response. After all, since feminism claims to be inclusive, we must 
acknowledge and include in the feminist family Sommers as well as 
those of us whose nerves she grates with her cannily crafted attempt at 
a hatchet job on the "half of feminism she considers not "hers." 

Sommers has tried to hold up a mirror to the segment of feminism 
she reviles — the "gender feminists"; in reality, the most important 
function of her book may be that it serves as a lamp, shedding light on 
some of the broader issues savvy feminists must attend to— right now. 
What are some of these issues? 
• Taking charge of key words 

The first issue jumps right out of Sommers' title. Feminists must 
avoid the trap into which so many liberals have fallen — failing to 
prevent others from expropriating and then trivializing important 
concepts and definitions and from establishing the terms within which 
debate is carried out. 

To ask "who stole feminism" is to slyly suggest that feminism is an 
already-defined entity, an intellectual "pink panther" that can be 
spirited away by thieves in the night. A more compelling concern for 
feminists should be to continue the efFort to define what we mean by 
frminism(s). Above all, we must resist the impulse to talk about 
feminism in terms of the dichotomy that Sommers posits — gender 
feminists versus equity feminists. In this regard, Sommers* book is an 
extended exercise in synecdoche, in which she implies that those 
feminists whose politics and principles she deplores accurately charac- 
terize all of us who do not fall within the purview of so-called equity 
feminism. 

Feminism as a concept deserves a better fate than political correct- 
ness, a term that has been purloined and subverted. PC — once a label 
liberals employed in ironic self-description — is now used cynically to 
trivialize commitment to such important matters as equity, equality, 
inclusiveness, equal opportunity, and human rights. 

Feminists also have to resist the urge to succumb as Sommers docs 
to argumentum ad feminam\ to do so would be to engage in the 
discussion on terms established by others. And it is important to 
consider feminist thinkers Sommers neither attacks nor praises, but 
simply ignores — wide-ranging theorists who are hard to pigeonhole, 
Helen Haste, Judith Lorber, Sandra Bern, to name just a few. 



Sommers is relentless in her ridicule of the pain (as well as the 
occasional downright silliness) that has occasionally accompanied the 
efforts of feminist groups like the National Women's Studies Associa- . 
tion as they struggle to transform the bases of their group relations. 
Having been a participant in and observer of such transformations, I 
am convinced that we simply must not permit the struggles that 
accompany consciencization, perspective transformation, or even the 
pedagogical process of achieving anthropological perspective to be 
defined and trivialized by "outsiders." 

•Exploiting modern channels of communication 

Feminists need to display a clearer understanding of the media 
through which most people get their information and to learn how to 
use those media skillfully. Most Americans are accustomed to getting 
what they consider to be facts through television and through similar 
sources of bite-size knowledge. But as Neil Postman has observed in 
Amusing Ourselves to Death, television increasingly is a medium 
through which discourse takes the form of entertainment. It has little 
tolerance for argument, hypothesis, or explanation; it demands per- 
formance. Entertainment has become the supraideology of all dis- 
course in our electronic media, lulling us into th : perception that, 
having been exposed to complex issues, we actually know something, 
when in reality we may simply have been briefly diverted or enter- 
tained, not challenged to engage in the convoluted processes of 
confronting, interpreting, and assimilating, and in the kinds of serious 
reflection and discourse that should follow. 

It is a sobering thought, for example, that the implications of 
research on differential treatment of boys and girls in the classroom 
were probably conveyed to more Americans through Dooneshury 
cartoons than through any other channel of communication. And, in 
early August of this year, Sommers appeared in one of thos^ "nanosec- 
ond for controversy" segments tliat characterize the proliferating 
magazine-format TV shows, explaining to Connie Chung the lapses 
in accuracy of certain factual information being promulgated by 
various feminist writers. Very little time was allotted to the other guest 
in this segment, Cynthia Crossen, who has just published a compelling 
analysis of the manipulation of facts in America, showing how trud* 
is "tainted": research is conducted under the auspices of political and 
economic interests; facts are manufactured, manipulated, and sup- 
pressed to enhance corporate images, promote products or projects, 
and even influence juries. A more in-depth exploration of Crossen s 
work would certainly have placed Sommers* contentions in a more 
meaningful context. But there was no time; the next segment — on a 
totally different topic — loomed, coming up right after a half-dozen 
commercial messages. 
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My years as editor of a feminist journal for women in all aspects of 
higher education have intensified my conviction that if feminism is to 
be taken seriously in the culture at large and the promise of its activist 
origins fulfilled, there must be strong, sustained links between theory 
and practice. The academic analyses and the debates motivated by 
tough issues like conceptions of gender, gender relations, and gender 
equity must also be conveyed within contexts and in terms intelligible 
to "average thinking people." Unfortunately, a good deal of feminist 
thinking and theorizing has been expressed in arcane, unduly complex 
language that may well be meaningful only to the like-minded. 

There are indications that feminists are beginning to see the 
wisdom of working to simplify communication about complicated 
issues. Indeed, an editorial in the summer 1 992 issue of Signs calls on 
those writing feminist academic prose to consider key questions: 
tt ...how does our writing sound these days? And who reads it? Who is 
attracted to it? Who understands it?" 

•Wage opinion 

Feminists have to be more willing to "wage opinion," to use Naomi 
Wolfs phrase. Women have been all but absent from the centers of 
opinion in this country; the proportion of op-ed writers, guests on 
serious discussion shows like Meet the Press or Firing Line, and news 
commentators and analysts who are women is quite small. 

Most women seem to have little stomach for direct, confronta- 
tional debate on controversial matters. We may be reluctant to violate 
the norms we've internalized about how women ought to interact and 
may attend more than we should to the voice that from childhood has 
admonished us, "If you can't say something nice, don't say anything 
at all." More of us need to divert our energies away from maintaining 
equanimity and to overcome the need to conciliate. Internecine 
struggles are not usually pleasant, but they may be the only way real 
consensus can be achieved and genuine progress made. 

Sommers is unafraid to speak confrontationally and authorita- 
tively, even when some of the authority derives from argumentum ad 
feminam, reliance on vague or anonymous reports, and even sheer 
chutzpah. Surely other feminists can do at least as well. We need more 
people ready and able to engage in debate with those — like Sommers — 
who have the nerve and the connections to get their stories before the 
public. We need more feminists willing to risk inviting criticism, 
infuriating the opposition, being wrong, or even simply looking silly. 
In my view, feminism needs a little more Molly Ivins and a little less 
MLA. 

•Public relations are important. 

At the conclusior of the first symposium of editors of feminist 
journals convened last year by the National Women's Studies journal 



in Durham, New Hampshire, one of the strongest points of consensus 
was that feminism in all its manifestations needs better public rela- 
tions. We need to encourage more feminists to develop the ability to 
present complicated theorizing and complex information in interest- 
ing, lively, engaging ways, with insight, empathy, and good humor. 
We need to show, not simply tell, the connections between aspects of 
feminist thinking and women's everyday lives. One way we might do 
this is to extend the reach of books like Jean O'Barr's Feminism in 
Action: Building Institutions & Community Through Women > Studies. 
•Beware the factoids 

Sommers is very credible in her attacks on "feminist factoids" — 
those pieces of unverified or inaccurate information presented as true 
which then gain currency through repetition. As we strive to bring to 
the public more issues of importance to feminists, we will need to be 
scrupulous in our attention to every detail — whether of discrete fact 
or of synthesis and theory. We need to be equally rigorous about the 
quality of our research methodologies and careful about the meanings 
and conclusions that are drawn from research results. 

Finally, the attacks Sommers has launched through her book and 
its attendant publicity campaign can be turned to feminism's advan- 
tage at this point in its evolution. Sommers has exposed potential 
vulnerabilities that, once they are acknowledged and analyzed, can be 
effectively addressed. 

None of this will come easily, of course. Despite the volumes that 
have been written about it, modern feminism is still in its infancy. 
Until enough time has passed in which to build solid bases of 
replicated research and hard data, feminists will continue to rely 
heavily on tentative theory and on explanatory fictions as we struggle 
toward establishment of new paradigms. No traditions so entrenched 
as gender relations are going to shift totally in a single lifetime or 
perhaps even a single era. In Hegelian terms, there is a dialectic at work 
(some have termed it a "phase" process) in which equilibrium is being 
challenged and out of which synthesis will ultimately emerge. 

In many ways, Who Stole Feminism? offers the voice and the views 
of a conservative clinging to the past, the familiar, the comfortable, in 
the midst of the storms of change. This is just the time that feminists 
need to become sawier about the relationships between epistemology 
and modem media. We need to be less opaque and less inclined to 
operate in closed, self-referential systems. We need to develop com- 
municators and feminist PR experts who have "scribal" abilities, who 
can stand between theorists and researchers and those who need and 
want to understand and apply the results of their work. 

Patricia Farrant is editor ^/Initiatives, the journal of the National 
Association for Women in Education. 



WRITE FOR DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 
What's your opinion? The debate about Who Stole Feminism? will continue in the Spring 1995 
issue, and we encourage responses to this special issue of Democratic Culture and additional essays 
on Christina Hoff Sommers. 

We need your contributions to create this newsletter. We're looking for essays, campus reports, 
book reviews, letters, or anything else of interest to our members. And keep us informed about what's 
happening on your campus. 

For a more timely response, please contact editor John Wilson directly at 1414 E. 59th St. #867, Chicago, IL 60637; 312- 
753-0460; email: jkw3@midway.uchicago.edu. 
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Radical Teaching with Conservative Effects 

Donna Dunbar-Odom 



THE CURRENT PUSH-PULL between the pedagogical claims 
of the right and the left can be crudely characterized as the right's 
call for conservative classroom materials and methods versus the left's 
call to democratize the classroom in order to break down traditional 
hierarchies. Rather than produce one more critique of the right's 
hypocrisies and/or inaccuracies, I want to draw attention to 
"blindnesses" I've noticed among teachers on the left: a tendency to 
produce global definitions of difference (particularly on the basis of 
class) that serve to erase other, problematic areas of difterence and a 
tendency to assume that students who do not act on their understand- 
ing of class politics are somehow not developmentally ready to do so. 

As a first-generation college student from a working-class back- 
ground, I suppose I can make some claim to speak from a position of 
"difference." I learned, however, to name myself "first-generation 
college student" and "working-class" only after I had completed a 
Master's degree in English. "Difterence" simply did not figure in my 
perception of myself. It was I who was "mainstream" and others who 
were "nontiaditional," and while I might have been alienated from 
many of the conditions of traditional academic life, I was not an alien. 

It is hard to say what effect my class position had (and has) on my 
writing. Perhaps it is evident in the difficulty I have asserting my 
arguments or in my tendency to buiy my arguments or in my need for 
multiple revisions. But I cannot say with certainty that these are strictly 
"class-related" difficulties, and I hesitate to mme them as such. To do 
so erases all the other factors that constitute me as a writer and 
highlights my weaknesses at the expense of my strengths. 

As a basic writing teacher, I worked with students from working- 
class backgrounds, but I also worked with middle-class students, 
students of color, students whose parents were teachers, students who 
had enjoyed and done well in high school — that is, students who do 
not fall into easily quantifiable categories of background and ability. 
Working-class background is not an automatic sign of deficiency. To 
think about students in terms of class can help to explain certain 
characteristics of their classroom performance and written work, but 
it is not a reliable indicator of attitude or ability; as an explanatory 
category, it has limited value. 

I am profoundly aware of the limitations of these terms to describe 
my experiences inside and outside of the academy. "First-generation 
college student" and "working-class" are terms that someone else 
might have used to describe me but never ones that I would have taken 
for myself because they would have pointed to my "difference" as a 
deficiency rather than a condition. It was only after I became a teacher 
that I heard myself included in the terms used to describe my students, 
and it was only after I had been teaching basic writing for several years 
that I began to comprehend the power relations at work in die terms 
used by one group to describe the experiences of another because 
usually those terms arc used to imply deficiency. 

For many educators who overtly identify themselves as interested 
in disrupting relations of power, the discussion of class has served as 
a means to globalize the discussion of difference. Within the terms of 
this argument (a roughly Althusse* - nodel), the state produces 
"otherness" rather than "otherness" being a result of some feature of 
or within those whose experience is being named. Within these terms, 
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the purpose of the capitalist state is to produce the means of produc- 
tion, and a vital part of production is labor. Schools, then, serve to 
produce the elite class of managers, the working class of wage laborers, 
and an underclass. Those who fail are trained to blame themselves for 
their failure. "Radical" educators, therefore, work to show how schools 
participate in the reproduction of labor and define liberation in terms 
of resistance. 

The discussion of class allows contemporary teachers a way to 
group students in order to represent them; at the same time, this 
grouping allows teachers to think of their students as "knowable" and 
even transparent. In the move to convince students that they are 
oppressed, there is the assumption that these students are not intellec- 
tually or developmentally ready or prepared to comprehend or appre- 
ciate their oppression without the teachers intervention. 

In my field of composition, Ira Shor is probably the most cited 
American radical educator, and he is, to my mind, the quintessential 
"radical" teacher because of his attempts to make use of his own 
working-class background and his continuing efforts to ground his 
political theory in his particular assignments and particular classes 
with particular students. I've been greatly influenced by the work he 
does, but his work exhibits a kind of "blindness" (shared by many of 
his colleagues) in that, despite his efforts to address difference, he, too, 
talks in globalizing and developmental terms about his students. 

Shor's Critical Teaching and Everyday Life (South End Press, 1980) 
describes something of his genesis into and development as a liberatory 
teacher and develops his theory of what it means to teach working-class 
students "to dually empower [them], with stronger literacy and with 
a self-articulated grasp of meaning in their world. "(xxv) He uses the 
term "worker-students" to refer to his students in order to differentiate 
them from what we must assume are "traditional" students. But 
despite his attempts to include women and people of color in his 
description, his characterization of "worker-students" is a surprisingly 
sentimental one in which individuals are described in global terms: 

There are further contours to the strengths remaining in worker- 
students despite a fragmented social life and their institutional 
ordeals. They pride themselves on their toughness. They don't 
whine, ask for pity, or feel sorry for themselves. Their need to show 
the world that they can take it leads them to reject help, even when 
they want it. This is their way of preserving their autonomy. They 
express a rebellious independence in the face of giant institutions 
which have tried to make them obedient. The thumbs of authority 
have left them neither docile nor defeated.(36) 

Anyone who has worked in a college or university which has a 
significant percentage of first-generation college students among its. 
numbers will recognize the limitations of this description. While it is 
certainly a romantic characterization (who wouldn't want to see 
herself described as someone who defies the "thumbs of authority"?), 
I also see it as seriously problematic, in that its going to limit how the 
teacher perceives the students. "Class" may be seen by the teacher as 
signifying attitudes and assumptions that may or may not play a part 
in the students' experiences. 

In his more recnt Empowering Education: Critical Teaching far 
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Social Change (University of Chicago Press, 1992), Shor wcrks to 
expand his understanding o f difference in the many overlapping ways 
that it is represented in the classroom. But here I'm disturbed by his 
understanding of resistance which is conceived largely in terms of 
"plrying dumb" or "getting by," with little appreciation of suident 
resistance itself as (at least potentially) political resistance to Shor's 
own political agenda. Finally, activism against the interests of bour- 
geois culture (e.g., protesting US government involvement in the 
Nicaraguan government) remains the ultimate sign of classroom 
success; student resistance to such activism is termed a sign of their not 
yet being ready for that level of commitment rather than their having 
made a political decision in conflict with Shor's position: "At trie end, 
I mentioned some activities under way to protest the Contra war, but 
these adult students appeared not ready to act on their knowl- 
edge."^) Despite Shor's increased attention to difference, I do not 
see that attention as yielding a productive rethinking of the role and 



potential of difference in the classroom. As the one who represents himself 
as being able to see the big picture, the critical pedagogue names the rules 
and, even in the name of empowerment, calls the shots. 

Class, while seemingly offering an effective means for radical 
teachers to represent the interests of their w no n traditional" students, 
in fact only offers a reductive description of difference. In other words, 
in the efforts to define difference in terms of class, many educators turn 
to globalizing descriptions that produce a definition of the "other" as 
unproblematic so that — in the attempt to define difference — differ- 
ence is erased. The turn to globalizing definitions, furthermore, marks 
a place where pedagogy — i.e. the reasoned and systematic study and 
practice of teaching — degenerates into didactics, where the students 1 
job is to reproduce the teacher's knowledge — whether that knowledge 
is described in terms of "standards" or "empowerment." 

Donna Dunbar-Odom teaches in the Department of Literature and 
Languages at East Texas State University, 



Letter 

Julian Markets 



At the end of his account of the horrendous Vassar episode 
involving his son (Spring 1994), Richard Wolff invites debate on the 
possibility that there \s "a series of rightward shifts underway that 
democrats everywhere need to address analytically and politically, 
both in theory and in practice." Here is one response to that invitation. 

I don't think we can begin to see whether a rightward shift is 
underway until democrats can address the particular species of left- 
ward shift, now so pervasive as to engulf Democratic Culture, in which 
people make it their reflex agenda to defend all but mindlessly anyone 
or anything the right is predictably attacking. I think it's possible that 
both sides are locked in a dance of reciprocal salivating in which no 
directional change can be detected and maybe none is occurring. 

Before turning to Wolffs variation on this reflex, consider DCs 
"Newsclip" story on Toni Morrisons Nobel Prize that ru ns alongside 
Wolffs article. Here we are told sure enough that the usual suspects 
(the New Criterion and the Wall Street Journal) attacked the Nobel 
award as racially motivated, politically correct, and aesthetically 
flawed. Should those folks even be dignified by an answer addressed 
to the readers of DO I doubt it. But if so, and if DCargues as it should 
that there will always be aesthetic disagreement over the award of the 
Prize, then shouldn't the answer go something like this: "If the award 
was aesthetically and politically controversial — or even aesthetically 
flawed and politically motivated — then wasn't it like 98% of all 
previous Nobel awards? (Anybody for Solzhenitsyn?)" But DC de- 
clines to make such an answer and instead changes the subject to 
Morrison's call for greater attention to an "Africanist presence" in 
American literature. That too has been predictably misunderstood 
and willfully misinterpreted by the Wall Street Journal, and thus DC 
gets another shot at defending Morrison on the simpleminded terrain 
of the ritual enemy: "Simply because Morrison wants to end the 
silence about race in most discussions of American literature, it does 
not mean that she wants the subject of race to become the sole basis 
of literary criticism." 

But the knee-jerk simplicities that may be sufficient to rebut the 
Wall Street Journal don't begin to speak to the political damage done 
by Toni Morrison's oversight and distortion in her sweeping claim 



that there has been scholarly silence until now about an Africanist 
presence in American literature. It would surely be no comfort to the 
Wall Street Journal to know what extensive and substantial work 
exactly on Morrison's wavelength had alreaady been done by Carolyn 
Karcher and Eric Sundquist and many others (lots of them white) 
before Morrison made her claim that it was all Establishment silence 
until she spoke up. I prefer to think she wasn't aware of such work, but 
that doesn't make Playing in the Dark anyj*ss self-serving or any less 
serious a suppression of the tradition and momentum of anti-racist 
scholarship. For readers of DCthe question should be, not whether the 
Wall Street Journal is full of prunes, but whether someone giving 
highly publicized lectures in which she undertakes to prescribe an 
itemized agenda for academic scholarship on a subject whose already 
compelling scholarship she knows nothing about needs a blanket 
hurrah from us because she has been attacked by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

I think Toni Morrison certainly deserved the Nobel Prize, both for 
the volume, variety, and wonderful risk-taking of her fiction and for 
the great individual achievements of The Bluest Eye and Beloved. I 
think she's our best living novelist, and I think Richard Wolff and 
Stephen Resnick are our best economic theorists. But I also want to 
question whether Wolffs reflections on his son's experience don't 
involve indirectly some of the same reflexes as DCs riff on Morrison's 
Nobel Prize. 

Wolff certainly persuades me that the star chamber proceedings to 
which the Vassar administration subjected his son was motivated 
more by a desire for "power, prestige, and prerogatives" than by a 
concern for "political correctness" in promoting equality and security 
for gays. But while he says that his son's victimization by a Kafkaesque 
trial for homophobia "shows that the struggle for gay inclusion can 
become exclusive and oppressive when allied to or managed by a group 
with a very different agenda," I don't think he questions appropriately 
the political implications of that fact. Why docs the Vassar adminis- 
tration pursue its agenda of power, prestige, and prerogatives by 
affronting rather than appeasing the values of the New Criterion and 
the Wall Street Journal and by trying to manage as if it were a genuine 
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ally in the struggle for gay inclusion? Does that kind of behavior reflect 
a rightward shift? Well, maybe yes, under some definitions that 
democrats may want to consider. But would those be Wolff s defini- 
tions? If so, how would they be different from the right's standard 
definition of the tyranny of the left? Meanwhile, are there any 
definitions by which Vassar's conduct in withholding and suppressing 
evidence can be differentiated politically from Toni Morrison's con- 
duct in erasing the record an ti- racist scholarship in her loudly 
cheered call for a new awareness of the Africanist presence? 

Why doesn't somebody persuade South End Press to reprint 
Lenin 's pamp hlet on "Left- Wing " Communism: An InfantiU Disorder! 

Julian Markets teaches English at Ohio State University. 

Richard Wolff replies: 

Perhaps I did not show clearly enough how Vassar College's gross 
violations of even the most minimal civil rights of students to due 
process, presumption of innocence, etc. connect to broader social 
shifts to the right. My point was that Vassar 's repeated pattern of such 
behavior reverses the trend since the 1960s — however modest — to 
grant students more rather than less influence over their college life 
from sexual behavior to curriculum to political action. 

It is clever for Vassar's administration — traditionally linked to the 
establishment's liberal wing — to pursue its quest for a return to the 
pre- 1960s power it enjoyed by posturing as the protector of an 
"official" multiculturalism. It thereby hopes to turn multiculturalism 
into a vehicle for that return. This goal parallels that of the 
establishment's conservative wing — e.g., the Wall Street Journals 
editorialists — who likewise seek a return to pre-1960s (and even pre- 
1930s) distributions of power, wealth, and culture. 

The difference between the liberals and conservatives lies in how 
they exploit multiculturalism as a movement, not why. The conserva- 
tives denounce its influence as a social disaster (having first exagger- 
ated it to ludicrous level*} to be overcome by a speedy return to the 
good old days as they imagine them. The liberals, like those as Vassar, 
seek much the same return, but they think it can best be achieved, 
given current social realities, by a controlled accommodation with 
multiculturalism, not by a counterproductive railing against it. 

Markels' allusion to Lenin, I would guess, intends to suggest that 
as Lenin questioned "Democracy for what social ends?" so we should 
ask "Multiculturalism for what social ends?" This is a valid and very 
important kind of question. It drives home the point that however 
much we may endor :e democracy and multiculturalism as ends in 
themselves, they are always also means (or obstacles, depending on the 
circumstances) to other ends. We may then confront situations in 
which, say, the desired end of multiculturalism is currently function- 
ing as an obstacle to other desired ends (e.g. students' civil liberties). 
Of course, we should contest that functioning, contest those kinds of 
multiculturalism that serve as means to social objectives we oppose. If 
Markels is seeking to affirm some kinds of multiculturalism as against 
others by reference to how they articulate differentially to the social 
struggles of our time, I think he is quite right to question my not 
having made that same point in my article. 

Richard Wolff teaches economics at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 



John Wilson replies: 

The point of my comment on the Toni Morrison controversy was 
not to evaluate whether Morrison's Playing in the Dark is "a suppres- 
sion of the tradition and momentum of anti-racist scholarship." I'm 
inclined to agree with Morrison, but I'm willing to look at evidence 
of this tradition. However, I'm puzzled by the attempt to link TDC 
with the Vassar administration or the suggestion that I'm giving 
Morrison a "blanket hurrah." I criticized the New Criterion because it 
proclaimed that politically correct affirmative action, not literary 
talent, was the sole basis for her Nobel Prize. Markels' appreciation of 
Morrison's literary talents is excluded by the New Criterion's dismissal 
of her as a purely political choice. 

I'm even more puzzled by the connection between Morrison s 
alleged "erasing" of anti-racist scholarship and Vassar s violation of 
due process. Unlike a misuse of the disciplinary process, bad literary 
criticism is a victimless crime, and Morrison's book is far from bad. 
But Markels doesn't seem to mind Morrisons ideas; he only questions 
the originality of them. At worst, Morrison is a popularizer, not a 
thought criminal. 

John K Wilson is editor ^/Democratic Culture and author of the 
forthcoming book, The Myth of Political Correctness. 



Letter 

William Schultz 

I appreciate receiving a sample copy of Democratic Culture and 
have read it with great interest. I am deeply offended, however, by 
a gross lapse from the general high seriousness of the publication. 
I refer, of course, to the tasteless attempt at parody, "An Open 
Letter to Gregory Jay and Gerald Graff," under the pseudonyms 
"Donald Morton" and "Mas'ud Zavarzadeh." 

First, as an English teacher, I'm outraged by the depiction of 
English teachers who can't complete a phrase, much less asentence, 
without loading it with cliches and jargon. 

More importandy, though such satire might be amusing to you 
as an editor, if your readers misunderstand and take the article 
seriously, that simply plays into the hands of the oppressive 
bourgeois pluralist reactionaries who foster the illusion that persua- 
sion is a legitimate human activity. 

Please — leave Beavis and Butthead to the totalitarian free- 
market colonialist running dogs. 

William Schultz teaches English at Muskingum College. 



Medieval Group of TDC 

Teachers fora Democratic Culture is pleased to announce 
the formation of the Medieval Group of TDC. In 1 995, TDC 
will sponsor three sessions at the 30th International Con- 
gress on Medieval Studies: "Politics and Pedagogy: The 
Culture Wars," "Region, Culture and Race: Teaching the 
Middle Ages in a Multicultural Society," and "The Future of 
Erudition." For more information, contact: 
Larry Scanlon, Department of English 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
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A Tale of Two Cultures and Other Higher Superstitions 

Steve Fuller 



Review of Paul Gross and Norman Levitt, 
Higher Superstition: The Academic Left and Its 
Quarrels with Science (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1994) 

OvER THE LAST thirty years, leftist humanists 
and social scientists have increasingly challenged 
the authority that the natural sciences enjoy 
throughout society. Originally these challenges 
addressed the role that natural scientists played in 
weapons research, environmental degradation, 
and gender and racial discrimination. But recently 
more principled challenges have been made of the 
very content and method of science by a group of 
interdisciplinary scholars in the field of "Science & 
Technology Studies" (STS) of which I am a part. 

Until a couple of years ago, scientists largely 
ignored this mounting body of work in their own 
public writings. However, in 1992, two prominent 
works of science popularization— Lewis Wolparfs 
The Unnatural Nature of Science end Steven 
Weinberg's Dreams of a Final Theory— devoted 
entire chapters to describing the threat posed by 
the academic left critique of science, suggesting 
that it constituted a frontal assault on "civilization 
as we know it." Paul Gross and Norman Levitt, a 
distinguished biologist and mathematician, have 
now published the first book entirely devoted to the 
academic left critique. 

In the few months that the book has been out, 
it ha? a''*ady gained a somewhat deserved repu- 
tation for being mean-spirited toward opponents. 
Nevertheless, Gross and Levitt have done their 
homework. They simply don't like what they see, 
and they spare no punches. It outd be foolish for 
us self-styled "academic leftists" to reject out of 
hand what they say. For those who worry abo ut the 
politics of our two authors, it is worth noting that 
they take enough potshots at conservative au- 
thors to convince me of their own avowed liberal 
sympathies. 

What probably separates Gross and Levitt the 
most from TDC members is their resolute refusal 
to see politics reaching into the inner sanctum of 
scientific content and method. Their idea of a leftist 
scientist is Stephen Jay Gould, someone who has 
consistently ferreted out scou ndrel scientists stand- 
ing in the way of progressive social causes, but 
who has nevertheless attributed the discovery of 
these scoundrels to the naturally self-correcting 
character of scientific inquiry. 

The range of opponents addressed by Gross 
and Levitt is truly staggering: postmodern cultural 
critics, STS scholars, feminists, Af rocentrists, deep 
ecotogists, animal-rights activists, and AIDS activ- 
ists. The reader will immediately notice that these 
groups do not have much in common— and many 
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aren't even academics—which puts the authorsat 
pains to identify them all as part of a coherent 
•academic left." 

Nevertheless, Gross and Levitt are correct to 
claim that all of these groups see contemporary 
natural science as a deeply politicized practice 
that works mostly against the interests of progres- 
sive causes. Our authors deem this a pernicious 
standpoint, not merely because they believe it is 
false, but more importantly because they believe it 
has proven persuasive with a larger segment of 
the public, including policymakers, who are now 
beginning to saddle research and training in sci- 
ence with "politically correct" requirements. 

Like other elite practitioners of the natural 
sciences, Gross and Levitt presume that what has 
been good tor them is good for all scientists, and 
they place a premium on producing cutting-edge 
research as quickly as possible. On this view, the 
academic left is a spanner in the works. However, 
rank-and-file scientists do not abide by such im- 
peratives. Most teach and administer for a living, 
and the research that they do does not demand 
results t>y yesterday." The threat posed by the 
academic left to science is thus primarily to a 
research practice that has already come to re- 
semble the capitalist mode of production. 

One didactic advantage afforded by our au- 
thors' monolithic portrayal of the natural sciences 
is that it gives us license to revisit the 'Two Cul- 
tures" controversy that CP. Snow sparked with his 
1959 Rede Lecture. Although Snow himself took 
the "two cultures" to suffer from mutual incompre- 
hension, his speech clearly left humanists with the 
impression that the burden was primarily theirs. 
Especially after a 1962 lecture by F.R. Leavis, 
Snow has been read as arguing that the spiritual 
goats championed by humanists had been histori- 
cally superseded by material needs that only sci- 
ence can satisfy. 

However, Snow was making a much more 
evenhanded point, namely, that while scientific 
skills are singularly necessary for the survival of 
humanity, scientists lack the moral imagination, 
especially the facility with alternative futures, that 
is typically developed by the humanities. Snow's 
ideal civil servant would thus be equipped with a 
humanist's sense of ends and a scientist's sense 
of means. 

Snow's contrast was not between a bloodless 
technocrat and an elitist litterateur. Rather, it was 
between someone like John Desmond Bemal, the 
X-Ray cry3tallographer and Soviet sympathizer, 
and someone like George Orwell , the novelist and 
liberal pamphleteer. 

In the decade following the end of World War II, 
BBC Radio frequently held debates between sci- 
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entists and humanists on the future of Western 
Civilization (a.ka. British society). With a few 
exceptions, the scientists contended that the path 
charted by scientific materialism made it inevitable 
that political problems would be solved by techni- 
cal means. This would remove the volatility caused 
by protracted public debate, the supposed root of 
Fascism's mass appeal. 

The humanists, again with some exceptions, 
were bom-again liberals, former Communists who 
could not tolerate the excesses of the Stalinist 
regime, even if they were committed in the name 
of the proletarian revolution. Orwell, in particular, 
was scandalized by the degree to which the scien- 
tists would bend over backwards to excuse the 
Soviets. Orwell was convinced that the unmiti- 
gated attraction of scientists to Marxism reflected 
deep totalitarian tendencies in the scientific mind. 

If the natural sciences held the keys to human 
emancipation, then clearly their representatives 
were projecting the wrong image by leaning so 
heavily on the idea of nature speaking in one 
overbearing voice. Despite the changes in players 
and positions over the last 30 years, natural sci- 
ence has not solved its public relations problems, 
as Gross and Levitt acknowledge. Unfortunately, 
their proposals do little to inspire confidence in 
their own claims about the independence of scien- 
tific knowledge from social conditions. Our authors 
would remedy the current situation by requiring 
more traditional science education for everyone 
and threatening postmodernists with the prospect 
of scientists passing judgment on their scholar- 
ship. While more reciprocity and interpenetration 
of disciplinary boundaries would be acceptable, it 
is clear that Gross and Levitt are advocating a dual- 
pronged strategy of indoctrination and censorship. 

The burden of this book is to try to show that 
natural scientific knowledge is separable from the 
various social contexts in which it is embedded. 
Since Gross and Levitt stake out the epistemologi- 
cal high ground for science — its "realism" — from 
which assorted costs and benefits for society are 
said to flow, I expected to come away with some 
clear sense of where our authors think "science" 
ends and "society" begins. I was instructively dis- 
appointed, and there is probably a strong connec- 
tion between their own failure on this score and 
what they find least palatable about the academic 
left critique of science. 

Gross and Levitt are irked by many things, but 
nothing arouses their ire as much as "standpoint 
epistemobgy," an exp.ession originally taken from 
Lukacs' understanding of the privileged role of 
proletarian consciousness in revolutionary praxis, 
but now more generally referring to the relative 
objectivity of peoples traditionally marginalized 
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from the structures of power in society. On this 
basis, some feminists and multicuituralists have 
argued for the superiority of "women's knowledge" 
or "African knowledge" to the classical Western 
modes of science. 

Suppose that Gross and Levitt are correct that 
the natural sciences produce a universal form of 
knowledge. How could the West have come to 
discover such a thing in its history? After all, 
modern natural science, with its dual emphasis on 
experimental testing and mathematical calcula- 
tion, did not emerge in many places at once, but 
only from some rather special developments in 
17th century Northwestern Europe. 

Moreover, for at least two centuries after its 
appearance, Europeans were themselves am- 
bivalent about the precise significance of this new 
science: Did it extend or refute Christianity? Was 
it suitable for university instruction or merely an 
avocation of gentlemen? Did substantial invest- 
ment in science make an appreciable difference to 
material progress or did it merely rationalize dis- 
coveries that could have been made withoutknowl- 
edge of science? 

The natural sciences slowly worked their way 
into the university curriculum. Until about 100 
years ago, the great "scientists" who held aca- 
demic posts all their lives we re typically accredited 
in a liberal arts subject like philosophy or math- 
ematics. Until the end of the last century, Western- 
ers generally treated the natural sciences as a 
peculiar accomplishment of their own culture — an 
accomplishment, even when held in highest es- 
teem, that was regarded as uniquely Western. 

The first voluntary and successful appropria- 
tion of the natural science by a non-Western 
country came in Japan, which become one of the 
six leading military and industrial powers in the 



it were only by accident that the natural sciences 
had emerged in Europe rather than China, India, 
or Egypt. 

It was by posing the question of science as one 
of historical accident, rather than of historical ne- 
cessity, that "history of science" as a recognizable 
field of study was bom. The force of this question 
was to suggest both that the natural sciences were 
within any culture's reach and that Europe's domi- 
nation of the globe was by no means guaranteed 
in perpetuity. The moral of this story is that history 
does not arrive in a neat ontological package, with 
somebits labeled^ec^ssaiy,'' "universal,'' or"true,'' 
and other bits labeled "accidental," "particular," or 
"false." 

Events happe n in bundles, and only after some 
time has passed as they unraveled and labeled. 
Only through such retellings of the past do we 
come to have any strong sense of what the world 
obliges, forbids, and merely permits. These are 
the first lessons of the "social constructivisr epis- 
temology that underwrites most of the work that 
Gross and Levitt criticize. They help explain why 
our authors are ultimately unable to pinpoint the 
realist core of science, namely, because that core 
has been nothing more (and nothing less) than 
those aspects of science that have held up well in 
cross-cultural translation. Now, however, the ad- 
vent of feminist and multiculturaiist critiques of 
science from within our own culture, threatens to 
upset the balance of trade again. 

Since Gross and Levitt periodically try to tar 
academic leftists with the brush of "relativism" and 
"idealism," let me emphasize that nothing said 
here requires denying the obvious: we have man- 
aged to eliminate certain deadly diseases, astro- 
nauts have flown in space, and atomic bombs 
have caused untold damage. The bone of con ten - 



Unfortunately, their proposals do little to inspire confidence 
in their own claims about the independence of scientific 
knowledge from social conditions. 



world during the period 187C-1900. Western mer- 
chants and diplomats, who had for years tried to 
sell all manner of things to the Far East, were 
surprised at how the Japanese eagerly sought 
training in European chemistry and physics but 
showed little interest in acquiring such classical 
status markers of "civilization" as knowledge of 
fine art, philosophy, and literature. 

Of course, Japan was not an isolated case. 
The heyday of European imperialism had unwit- 
tingly produced other "standpoints." The emer- 
gence of colonial centers of scientific research, 
sometimes staffed primarily by assimilated non- 
Westerners, led humanists in the metropolitan 
powers to ^conceptualize the "uniqueness" of 
Western science as a matter of contingency, as if 



tion is over the explanation one gives for these 
achievements and, in some cases, the ultimate 
value one attributes to them. 

Contrary to whatourauthors suggest, it seems 
to me that the "higher superstition" lies in crediting 
these achievements to the inherent power of par- 
ticular technical formulas or specialized knowl- 
edge, as if these alone could have brought about 
the vaunted results. At most, a body of scientific 
knowledge is a synecdoche, and probably only a 
metonymy, for the real-world effects associated 
with it. The remarkable thing about science has 
been its ability to serve as a rallying point for the 
coordination of human effort, especially the effort 
of those who do not have first-hand knowledge of 
the science in question. 



I don't want to leave the impression that I see 
the book in a wholly negative light, I have disputed 
Gross and Levitt only at the most general level of 
their thesis, but they can be quite acute about 
particular excesses in academic left arguments 
against science, such as their critique of recent 
attempts by literary theorists and some social 
scientists to metaphorically appropriate chaos 
theory, non-linear dynamics, and quantum me- 
chanics, as if these serve to undermine the legiti- 
macy of the natural sciences. 

One does not need to be a scientific expert to 
fauk this kind of "metaphor-mongering" as Gross 
and Levitt call it. (They make a similar charge 
against feminist critiques, but here I think they 
underestimate the depth with which gender meta- 
phors affect scientific consciousness.) The fact 
that humanists have not yet halted the funding of 
the natural sciences, or have even managed to 
siphon off some of the funding for themselves, is 
sufficient evidence that we are nowhere near the 
dawn of a "new age" for science— however desir- 
able such a state of affairs might be. 

Here it would pay for the academic left to 
contextualize its own Utopian urges. Much of the 
scientific metaphor-mongering critiqued by Gross 
and Levitt emerges from an institutional setting in 
which the legitimacy of philosophy and the human 
sciences still very much depends on imitating the 
natural sciences, even if only at a verbal level. 

Failure to appreciate the deeply scientists 
cha iacter of French academic culture has led 
many an American humanist to see subversive 
moves in the use of words like "rhizome" and 
"fractal" that are not really meant, and which, in the 
context of our own academic culture, invite only 
the kind of scorn that G ross and Levitt glacty heap 
upon such work. 

Finally, and most seriously, Gross and Levitt 
charge that the academic left has largely refused 
to air its own disagreements in public, especially 
whenever exotic epistemic powers are being 
claimed for a traditionally underprivileged gr-uy. 
Although some feminists come under attack they 
base their case mainly on the failure of leftist 
scholars to contestthe "Melanin Hypothesis," which 
attributes psychokinetic powers to dark-skinned 
peoples. While there is more than a grain of truth 
in what Gross and Levitt say, they fail to mention 
that "closure in the ranks" is even more character- 
istic of natural scientists. 

Given that the rising costs of research increas- 
ingly pit natural scientists against one another, one 
would expect — and hope— to see more open de- 
bate about the priority of these fields. If natural 
scientists were to be as public in their disagree- 
ments as G ross and Levitt would like the academic 
left to be, then perhaps some realignment of the 
"two cultures" would finally take place. 

Steve Fuller holds the chair in Sociology and 
Social Policy at the University of Durham, En- 
gland. 
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